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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 
® Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller  (Module  5) 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet  (preferably  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  (Module  7) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (a  notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a handbook  of  English 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• a television  with  either  a VCR  or  a DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

• a computer  with  a word-processing  application 

• occasional  access  to  the  Internet 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 
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trategies  for  Completing  This  Course 


■ Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

I Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
' your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

I To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
' review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
I increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher.  Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed.  Remember, 
the  grading  you  receive  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in  English  Language 
Arts  30-1.  Your  Diploma  Exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


con  List 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Refer  to  one  of  your  handbooks. 


Use  the  Internet  (usually  optional). 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Audio  CDs. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM,  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  or  the  Researching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 
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“Something  Is  Rotten  in  the  State 
of  Denmark^ 


^e^on  4 


“The  Readiness  Is  All.” 


Researching  Hamlet 


What  a piece  of  work  is  a man,  how  noble  in 
reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable,  in  action  how 
like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a god,  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  . . . 


Inspiring  words,  aren’t  they?  What  better  tribute 
can  there  be  for  the  power,  beauty,  and  potential 
of  humankind?  When  Hamlet  shares  this  amazing 
perspective,  he’s  likely  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  creator,  William  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  writer  who  ever  lived.  If  this  is  true,  then 
the  play  Hamlet  must  be  among  the  greatest  plays 


ever  written.  It’s  a work  that’s  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  continues  to  fascinate  readers  and  audiences 
throughout  the  world  four  hundred  years  after  its 
creation. 

How  can  this  enduring  fascination  with  the  play 
and  with  its  protagonist  be  explained?  A careful 
study  of  this  play  should  help  you  answer  this 
question;  and  that’s  just  what  you’ll  be  doing  in 
this  module.  As  you  work  through  the  play  and  the 
lessons  based  on  it,  you’ll  experience  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  literature  ever  written.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  module,  you’ll  work  at  developing 
research  skills  that  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
dig  even  deeper  into  Hamlet,  Shakespeare,  and  the 
milieu  that  produced  them. 


Module  Overview 
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How  would  you  feel  if  all  this  happened? 

• Your  father,  whom  you  idolize,  suddenly 
dies  and  within  a month  your  mother 
remarries. 

• You’re  betrayed  by  someone  you  greatly 
trusted;  you  don’t  know  who  you  can  turn 
to,  because  everyone  close  to  you  seems  to 
be  lying. 

• A friend  suddenly  turns  cold,  won’t  answer 
your  calls,  and  won’t  tell  you  why. 

• Someone  you  love  gives  you  back  all  your 
gifts  and  no  longer  wants  to  see  you. 

• Two  of  your  good  friends  show  up  and  ask 
how  you’re  doing;  you  begin  to  tell  them 
honestly  until  you  realize  that  they’ve  been 
sent  as  spies  by  a person  with  whom  you’re 
involved  in  a conflict. 

It  might  be  hard  to  imagine  how  you’d  cope  with 
any  one  of  these  situations,  but  Hamlet  finds 
himself  in  all  of  them.  It’s  his  reactions  to  these 
events  that  create  the  essence  of  the  play. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  be  introduced  to  the  play 
Hamlet  and  the  nature  of  dramatic  tragedy.  You’ll 
also  begin  your  reading  of  the  first  act.  As  well, 
you’ll  examine  the  Elizabethan  worldview  and 
the  relevance  it  has  to  your  study  of  Hamlet. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  a coarse  and  barbarous  piece,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  basest  rabble  in  France  or  Italy— one  would  think  that  this  work  was  the  fruit  of 
the  imagination  of  a drunken  savage. 


I- 

—Voltaire 


The  Origins  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet 


quarto 


j a single  play 
I printed  in  a book 

! about  the  size  of 

I today’s  paperbacks 

I 


No  one  knows  for  sure  when  Hamlet  was  first  written.  We  do  know  that  in  1603  a 
version  of  the  play  appeared  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bad  Quarto.  This  version 
was  about  half  the  length  of  the  much-improved  Second  Quarto  version  that 
appeared  the  next  year. 

As  with  many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  storyline  for  Hamlet  isn’t  an  original  one. 
The  earliest  reference  to  Hamlet  comes  from  a Danish  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
in  his  book  Historia  Danica,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  original.  Prince 
Amleth’s  father  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Feng.  The  story  of  Amleth  contains 
most  of  the  plot  elements  in  Hamlet;  however,  it  was  essentially  a story  of  revenge. 
While  he  did  take  his  plot  from  the  writing  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Shakespeare  did 
far  more  than  write  another  adventure  story — as  you’ll  see. 


Hamlet  as  a Revenge  Play 


J, 


revenge  play 


a type  of  play 
common  in 
Shakespeare’s  day, 
that  typically 
involved  many  of 
the  elements  in  the 
plot  of  Hamlet 


Hamlet,  as  a play,  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  Elizabethan  drama — 

the  revenge  play. 


If  you’re  using  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings,  on  page  5 
of  your  text  you’ll  see  that  Hamlet  contains  many  of  the 
standard  conventions  of  the  revenge  play  genre.  In  this 
tradition,  a ghost  or  some  supernatural  being  typically 
appears,  prompting  the  hero  to  action— to  avenge  the 
murder  of  a person.  Also  in  this  tradition,  the  hero 
frequently  feigns  madness  in  order  to  escape  detection. 
Typically,  there’s  a delay  in  the  accomplishment  of 
revenge,  either  because  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
avenger  or  because  the  avenger  can’t  find  a suitable 
occasion  to  carry  out  this  task.  All  of  these  conventions 
appear  in  Hamlet  including  the  common  device  of  the 
“play  within  a play.” 


It  was  actually  the  ancient  Greeks  who,  around  the  year  55  b.c.e.,  were  the  first  to 
formalize  the  revenge  play.  Seneca  continued  the  tradition  500  years  later  in  Rome, 
and  the  first  English  revenge  plays  were  translations  of  Seneca’s  works. 

At  this  point  you’re  likely  wondering  what’s  so  special  about  Hamlet.  After  all,  it’s 
written  in  the  popular  “revenge”  tradition  and  the  play’s  plot  comes  from  someone 
else.  Still,  Hamlet  is  definitely  an  original  work  of  art.  The  play,  as  you’ve  been  told, 
is  far  more  than  another  revenge  play  and  more  than  a retelling  of  an  old  Norse 
story.  It’s  much,  much  more.  Hamlet  is  a great  tragedy  that  does  include  the  pursuit 
of  revenge;  but,  more  significantly,  it  deals  with  the  plight  of  a good  man  who 
searches  for  truth  and  justice  in  a bad  world. 


Don’t  worry.  That’s  the  version  recommended  for 
this  module  in  large  part  because  it  contains 
additional  texts  that  can  enrich  your  experience  of 
Hamlet  and  help  with  your  research  in  Section  4. 
But  using  these  texts  will  always  be  optional. 


I have  a problem:  I’m  not  using 
Hamlet  with  Related  Readings. 
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So  I can  use  another  version — like  the 
Harbrace,  HBJ,  or  Oxford  editions? 


Absolutely — as  long  as  it  has  good 
explanatory  notes.  You  might  also  check 
your  library  for  a copy  of  Hamlet  with 
Related  Readings.  If  you  do  use  a different 
edition,  be  prepared  for  discrepancies  in 
line  number  references  and  even, 
sometimes,  in  the  wordings  of  lines. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6A 


Is  the  revenge-play  tradition  a thing  of  the  past? 

With  a partner,  if  possible,  brainstorm  the  names  of  movies  that  include  revenge 
as  the  key  component  to  the  plot.  In  your  brainstorming,  identify  not  only  the 
title  but  also  the  crime  that’s  being  avenged.  For  example,  in  the  film  Gladiator, 
the  Maximus  character  seeks  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  family. 

You  can  also  include  stories  that  involve  villains 
seeking  revenge. 

If  you’re  having  difficulty  generating  a list  of  movies, 
visit  the  following  site  and  enter  the  word  revenge  in 
the  Word  Search  under  “Plots”  (in  the  upper-left 
corner  of  the  screen): 

http://us.imdb.com/search 

What  obvious  conclusions  can  you  draw  based  on 
this  recurring  theme  in  popular  culture? 
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Approaching  Hamlet 

The  Play’s  Beginning 


Tyson:  I assume  that  since  Hamlet  was  written  in  the  “revenge  tradition,”  the  play  must 
be  about  Hamlet  getting  even  with  someone,  right? 


Ms.  Kim:  Quite  right.  Here’s  some  background  before  you  begin  to  read  the  play  in 
Lesson  2.  Hamlet  is  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  son  of  the  recently  deceased  King 
Hamlet  and  his  wife  Queen  Gertrude. 

Levi:  Let  me  get  this  straight.  Hamlet’s  father’s  name  is  also  Hamlet?  And  he’s  dead? 

Ms.  Kim:  Correct.  You’ll  learn  later  on  in  the  story  that  he  died  a couple  of  months 
earlier  while  sleeping  one  afternoon  in  his  garden.  Since  he  didn’t  have  any 
wounds,  it  was  assumed  that  a snake  had  bitten  him. 

Carmen:  1 don’t  buy  that  story;  it  sounds  a little  fishy.  Does  Denmark  even  have 
poisonous  snakes?  And  would  they  bite  someone  who  wasn’t  posing  any  threat? 
Anyway,  tell  us  what  this  Hamlet  guy’s  like.  Does  he  become  the  next  king? 

Ms.  Kim:  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  Hamlet  is  a very  young  man.  He’s  known  to 
be  athletic  and  quite  an  intellectual;  he’s  currently  studying  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  in  Germany.  He’s  returned  home  for  his  father’s  funeral  only  to  find 
that  his  mother  has  already  remarried — to  his  Uncle  Claudius!  And  that’s  not  all. 

In  Hamlet’s  absence,  Claudius  has  been  selected  as  the  next  king. 

Fiona:  1 guess  you  might  say,  “Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark!” 

Ms.  Kim:  Precisely!  It’s  important  to  note  that  because  of  all  that’s  gone  on,  Hamlet 
isn’t  himself  as  the  play  opens.  He’s  grief-stricken  over  his  father’s  death  but  is  even 
more  upset  by  his  mother’s  hasty  marriage  to  his  uncle. 

Tyson:  Now  this  is  getting  juicy! 

Ms.  Kim:  The  play  begins  on  an  ominous  note.  A ghost  that  resembles  the  old  King  Hamlet 
appears  at  midnight  to  the  sentries  at  the  castle  of  Elsinore,  where  the  royal  family  lives. 
The  sentries  (who  are  just  a little  shaken  up  by  all  this)  have  brought  a scholar,  Horatio, 
to  observe  the  ghost,  to  verify  what  they’ve  seen,  and  to  talk  to  it  if  possible. 
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The  Principal  Characters 


There  are  three  main  families  in  Hamlet,  the  members  of  which  come  into  contact 
and  conflict  at  various  points.  In  addition,  each  family  has  a member  who  seeks 
revenge.  Read  over  the  following  character  sketches  to  get  an  idea  of  the  family 
connections.  You  may  wish  to  refer  to  these  charts  to  clarify  the  relationships  as 
you  read  through  the  play. 
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Family  2:  The  “Polonius  Clan” 


Polonius 


Polonius 

• a commoner  who  serves  as  the 
chief  adviser  to  Claudius 

• a strict  father  who  tends  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others 


Ophelia 

• a lovely  young  woman 
who  loves  Hamlet 

• a dutiful  daughter  who 
is  obedient  to  her  father 


Laertes 

• a young  man  who  is  still 
completing  his  studies  in 
Paris 

• a man  devoted  to  his 
father  and  sister 


Family  3:  The  “Fortinbras  Clan”  | 

King  Fortinbras 

Old  Norway 

• former  King  of  Norway 

I 

• brother  to  the  old  King  Fortinbras 

• killed  by  old  King  Hamlet  in  a duel  long 
before  the  play  begins 

• current  King  of  Norway 

• a man  who  is  very  ill  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play  and  is  unaware  of  the  trouble 

Fortinbras 

• an  impetuous  young  prince  who  is 
determined  to  win  back  the  land  lost  by  his 
father  in  a duel  against  old  King  Hamlet 

his  nephew,  young  Fortinbras,  is 
causing 

English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  6 


Sundry  Important  Characters,  Unrelated  by  Family 

Horatio 

Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 

• Hamlet’s  loyal  friend 

• Hamlet’s  childhood  friends  (though 

commoners) 

• a scholar  who  is  praised  by  Hamlet  for 

his  good  judgment  and  even-tempered 

• willing  to  do  anything  to  win  the  favour 

disposition 

of  King  Claudius 

• in  this  play,  the  voice  of  reason  or 

common  sense 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6B 

Some  students  are  a little  apprehensive  when  they  begin  the  study  of  a 
Shakespeare  play.  Perhaps  their  first  experiences  with  Shakespeare  weren’t 
positive,  or  perhaps  they’re  concerned  about  the  “antiquated”  language  being 
a barrier  to  enjoying  or  understanding  the  text. 

Other  students  may  be  quite  excited  about  studying  a classic  and  looking  forward 
to  the  challenges  ahead.  Where  do  you  fall  in  this  range  of  initial  reactions  to 
studying  Shakespeare?  Describe  your  previous  experiences  (positive  or  negative) 
with  Shakespeare  and  explore  your  feelings  about  studying  Hamlet. 


Coping  With  Shakespearean  Language 


Well,  Carmen,  how  did  you  do  with 
this  last  Writing  Folder  suggestion? 


To  tell  the  truth.  I’m  pretty  nervous  about 
this  module  because  I didn’t  much  enjoy  the 
last  Shakespeare  play  I studied.  I mean,  the 
language  is  nearly  incomprehensible. 


I think  you’re  exaggerating  just  a bit,  but  I will 
concede  that  the  language  is  challenging. 

^ Shakespeare  did  write  in  English,  but  it’s  the 
English  of  four  hundred  years  ago.  Maybe 
the  discussion  that  follows  will  help  you  deal 
with  Shakespearean  language. 
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The  fact  is  that  many  students,  like  Carmen,  find  Shakespeare  challenging.  Usually 
vocabulary  is  the  biggest  problem.  In  his  plays,  Shakespeare  employs  an  incredibly 
diverse  vocabulary  of  approximately  30  000  words.  Did  you  know  that  the  average 
well-educated  person  today  is  thought  to  have  an  active  vocabulary  of  about  7500  to 
10  000  words  and  that  the  entire  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  (which,  for  shear 
beauty  of  its  language,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  ultimate  masterpiece  of  the 
English  language)  has  only  9000  different  words?  Can  you  then  imagine  the  genius 
behind  the  works  of  Shakespeare?  Because  of  Shakespeare’s  extensive  vocabulary, 
many  readers  think  of  “Shakespeare”  as  writing  in  another  language! 

Another  challenge  faced  by  some  students  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
was  a poet-dramatist.  Often  his  dialogue  was  written  in  blank  verse  that  uses  a wide 
variety  of  poetic  figures  of  speech  and  frequent  allusions  to  classical  literature. 

Obviously,  if  you  can’t  understand  what’s  being  said,  you  won’t  appreciate  what’s 
going  on  in  the  play.  In  most  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  there’s  a 
glossary  at  the  bottom  or  side  of  each  page  or  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Or  perhaps 
the  script  is  on  the  right-hand  page  while  explanatory  notes  are  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Some  editions  have  short  discussions  or  synopses  of  each  scene  as  well.  Make  sure 
you  look  up  any  difficult  words  as  you’re  reading.  It  would  also  be  a good  idea  to 
keep  a dictionary  close  at  hand. 


In  addition,  context  clues  can  help  tremendously  as  you  read  Shakespeare.  If  you 
concentrate  as  you  read  and  assume  that  what  you’re  reading  will  make  sense, 
usually  it  will.  You’ll  be  able  to  fill  in  many  of  the  blanks  from  the  meanings  of 
words  you  do  understand.  If  you  do  this  and  use  your  glossary  faithfully,  things 
should  work  out. 

Whatever  strategies  you  use  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  difficult  passages,  remember 
to  think  about  what  you’re  doing  and  monitor  how  well  it’s  working.  If  your  reading 
isn’t  going  as  well  as  you  think  it  should,  adapt  or  altogether  change  your  strategies. 

The  language  of  Shakespeare  is  challenging,  but  it’s  not  impossible  if  you’re 
prepared  to  meet  the  playwright  halfway;  and  it  does  become  much  more  natural  as 
you  get  used  to  it.  Once  you’ve  broken  through  the  barrier  of  words,  you  should  find 
that  the  action  of  Hamlet  will  become  much  clearer  than  you  might  have  originally 
thought  it  would. 


GOING  FURTHER 


To  learn  more  about  Shakespeare’s  fascinating  use  of  words  and  the  unmatched 
effect  his  writing  has  had  on  the  English  you  speak  every  day,  look  at  this 
excellent  website: 

http://ciconline.org/bdpl/ 

Once  there,  take  some  time  to  browse  around  the  site.  You’ll  find  a great  deal  of 
interesting  and  useful  information  as  well  as  links  to  other  Shakespeare  websites, 
some  of  which  are  devoted  entirely  to  Hamlet. 
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The  Meaning  of  Tragedy 


Before  beginning  Hamlet,  it  might  be  useful  to  consider 
the  nature  of  tragedy.  This  is  a word  you  thought  about 
in  Module  5 when  studying  Death  of  a Salesman,  but 
it  would  be  wise  to  review  a bit  before  digging  into 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies. 


When  you  hear  the  word  tragedy,  what  do 
you  think  of?  If  you’re  like  most  people,  you 
think  of  sad,  unhappy  events — misfortunes 
that  ruin  people’s  lives.  But  as  you’ll  recall 
from  the  preceding  module,  in  the  field  of 
drama  a distinction  has  to  be  drawn  between 
tragic  events  and  occurrences  that  are  simply 
pathetic.  If  something  dreadful  happens  to 
someone  because  of  forces  outside  that  person’s  control  (for  example,  if  another 
driver  smashes  into  his  or  her  car),  it  can  be  said  to  be  pathetic  but  not  technically 
tragic.  A tragic  event,  by  contrast,  depends  on  a relationship  between  people’s 
behaviour  and  the  events  that  happen  to  them.  Thus,  tragic  “heroes”  must  in  some 
way  be  responsible  for  what  happens  to  them;  their  downfalls  must  somehow  result 
from  their  actions  and  choices— at  least  in  part. 


Of  course,  a tragedy  in  this  technical  sense  isn’t  entirely  divorced  from  the  way 
people  ordinarily  use  the  word.  Plays  that  involve  unfortunate  events  befalling  their 
protagonists— events  that  destroy  their  lives  and  usually  result  in  their  deaths — can 
in  a loose  sense  be  called  tragedies.  In  this  sense.  Death  of  a Salesman  is  definitely 
tragic.  Great  tragedies,  however,  don’t  depress  their  audiences  the  way  simply 
pathetic  occurrences  likely  would.  Although  they  involve  sadness  and  suffering, 
real  tragedies  can  serve  to  uplift  those  who  witness  them  and  leave  viewers  feeling 
emotionally  cleansed  and  refreshed. 


catharsis 


the  purification  of 
the  emotions  by 
way  of  release  and 
renewal 


This  notion  of  what  a tragedy  is  goes  back  to  the 
Greek  philosopher  Aristotle,  who  lived  from  384  to 
322  B.c.E. 

In  his  work  the  Poetics,  Aristotle  argued  that 
tragedy  is  a type  of  drama  that  deals  with  events 
arousing  pity  and  fear  but  at  the  same  time 
bringing  about  a catharsis  of  these  emotions.  In 
other  words,  the  audience  watching  a drama 
should  experience  an  emotional  release  as  well  as 
a feeling  of  spiritual  uplifting. 
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the  protagonist  of  a 
tragedy 


a form  of  pride  that 
expresses  itself  as 
an  excess  of  power, 
will,  and 
exaggerated 
self-confidence 


hamartia 


error  in  judgment — 
a bad  choice  that 
leads  to  tragedy 


the  shortcoming  in 
the  character  of  a 
tragic  hero  that 
leads  to  his  or  her 
destruction 


According  to  Aristotle,  the  protagonists  of  tragedies  should  be  people  of  exceptional 
ability — and  usually  of  noble  rank  within  society  (in  Aristotle’s  day,  rank  was 
arguably  more  socially  important  than  it  is  today) . But  more  importantly,  tragic 
heroes  should  possess  nobility  of  soul.  Tragic  heroes  should  be  people  capable  of 
much,  but  because  of  some  flaw  in  themselves  their  lives  are  brought  from  the 
heights  down  to  the  depths,  from  happiness  down  to  misery. 

The  Tragic  Hero 

The  term  tragic  hero  implies  two  separate  concepts:  tragedy  and  heroism.  Tragic 
heroes  must  be  people  of  noble  stature.  They  have  a greatness  about  them.  They 
aren’t  ordinary  people  but  individuals  of  outstanding  qualities.  In  Greek  and  in 
Shakespearean  tragedy,  they’re  usually  princes  or  kings;  however,  they’re  great  not 
simply  because  of  their  positions  but  because  of  their  possession  of  extraordinary 
abilities— qualities  of  passion  or  aspiration  or  nobility  of  mind. 

Even  though  tragic  heroes  are  great,  they  aren’t  perfect.  Some  critics  believe  that 
combined  with  their  strength,  there  is  also  a weakness.  Aristotle  said  that  the  falls  of 
tragic  heroes  are  caused  primarily  by  a form  of  pride  called  hubris.  There  is  no  English 
word  that  accurately  translates  this  Greek  word.  Think  of  it  as  the  attitude  people  have 
when  they  act  as  if  they  can  do  anything  and  not  suffer  the  consequences.  It’s  a form  of 
pride,  but  it’s  also  a feeling  of  power,  will,  and  self-confidence.  Ordinarily,  this  sense  of 
confidence  is  a good  thing;  however,  when  it’s  combined  with  hamartiay  or  error  of 
judgment,  it  can — and  often  does — end  in  tragedy. 

This  hubris,  combined  with  error  in 
judgment,  emphasizes  that  a tragic  hero 
isn’t  perfect.  A tragic  hero  has  a character 
flaw— the  so-called  tragic  flaw. 

With  all  their  great  qualities,  tragic  heroes 
are  afflicted  with  some  fault  of  character 
such  as  inordinate  ambition,  a quickness  to 
anger,  a tendency  to  jealousy,  or  the 
inability  to  act  simply  because  they  think 
too  much.  This  flaw  in  their  characters  leads 
to  their  downfalls. 

Nevertheless,  the  misfortunes  of  tragic 
heroes  aren’t  wholly  deserved.  The 
audience  doesn’t  come  away  from  a real 
tragedy  with  the  feeling  that  a hero  “got 
what  he  had  coming  to  him”  but  rather  with 
the  sense  of  a waste  of  human  potential.  For 
what  most  impresses  us  about  tragic  heroes 
isn’t  their  weakness  but  their  strengths.  They  are,  in  a sense,  “larger  than  life,”  and 
they  reveal  to  us  the  dimensions  of  human  possibility.  They’re  people  who  are  for 
the  most  part  admirable;  and  their  falls,  therefore,  fill  us  with  regret  and  fear. 


Yet  such  tragic  falls  aren’t  pure  loss.  Though  they  may  result  in  the  protagonists’ 
deaths,  they  involve,  before  their  deaths,  some  increase  in  awareness,  some 
discovery  of  truth  or  gain  in  self-knowledge  and  wisdom.  This  increase  in  wisdom 
usually  involves  some  sort  of  reconciliation  with  the  universe  or  with  the 
protagonist’s  situation.  Tragic  heroes  exit  not  cursing  their  fate  but  accepting  it  and 
acknowledging  that  to  some  degree  it  is  just. 

Indeed,  many  people,  after  sitting  through  an  intense  production  of  a tragedy  such  as 
Hamlet,  leave  the  theatre  feeling  exhilarated  and  somehow  purified;  and  along  with 
this  there  goes  a gain  in  wisdom — the  sense  that  through  watching  the  destruction  of 
a noble  soul,  increased  self-awareness  and  understanding  have  been  gained.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  sadness  and  regret  you  might  expect  over  the  waste  of  human 
potential;  but  through  this,  a greater  understanding  of  the  human  condition  should 
have  been  achieved. 

Reading  Hamlet 

By  now,  you  must  be  more  than  ready  to  begin  reading  the  play.  When  you  do  begin. 


...  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts. 

Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters. 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause, 

So  says  Horatio  to  Fortinbras  in  the  final  scene  of  the  play.  This  brief  excerpt 
highlights  some  of  the  more  dramatic  aspects  of  Hamlet.  No  fewer  than  five  murders, 
two  accidental  killings,  and  one  suicide  take  place  during  the  play!  In  addition, 
before  the  play  even  begins,  two  deaths  occur  that  have  a significant  bearing  on  the 
plot.  The  carnage  rivals  that  of  an  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  film.  As  well,  Shakespeare 
has  included  a ghost,  a mad  woman,  an  escape  from  pirates,  and  a sword  fight  in  the 
play.  This  all  adds  up  to  a rather  exciting  story.  So,  if  you  think  Shakespeare  is 
boring,  think  again.  After  all,  he  had  to  keep  his  audience  entertained  just  as  any 
other  writer  does. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  preceding  reference  to  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  isn’t 
entirely  inappropriate.  Did  you  know  that  Schwarzenegger 
acted  Hamlet,  as  only  he  can  play  it,  in  the  1993  film  Last 
Action  Herat  In  this  film,  a young  boy  obsessed  with  action 
heroes  daydreams  during  his  English  class  about  Hamlet  as  an 
action  hero.  The  audience  is  then  treated  to  a brief  fantasy 
sequence  in  which  Arnold  plays  Hamlet,  complete  with 
automatic  rifles  and  explosives.  This  film  is  available  at  local 
movie-rental  stores.  Why  not  watch  it  if  you  get  the  chance? 


Note:  Throughout  this  module,  quotations  and  references  to  specific  scenes  and  lines 
are  taken  from  the  recommended  text,  the  Global  Shakespeare  edition  Hamlet  with 
Related  Readings  published  by  ITP  Nelson,  Canada.  As  well,  line  references  will  be 
made  to  the  HBJ  edition.  You’ll  see  many  references  like  this:  “lines  55  to  59  / 54  to 
57.”  Whenever  you  encounter  this,  remember  that  the  first  reference  is  to  Global  and 
the  second  one  to  HBJ. 

It  would  be  best  if  you  used  one  of  these  editions  because  you’ll  frequently  be 
referred  to  lines  by  their  numbers.  If  you  must  use  a different  edition,  you’ll  find  that 
line-number  references  are  sometimes  only  approximate;  so  be  prepared  to  do  a little 
searching  from  time  to  time.  Note,  too,  that  there  are  sometimes  minor  differences  in 
things  like  punctuation,  capitalization,  and,  in  a few  cases,  even  wording  between 
different  editions  of  Hamlet. 

other  Ways  of  Experiencing  Hamlet 


THE 

Tragicall  Hiftorie  of 

HAMLET, 

‘Prince  of  'Denmark^, 

By  William  Sliakeljicare. 

Newly  imprinted  and  enlaced  to  almofV  as  much 
againc  as  it  wai,  according  to  the  true  ood  £etfc^ 
Coppic. 


AT  LONDON. 

Printed  by  I.  K for  N.  L.  and  arc  to  be  fold  at  his 
nio^vnder  Saint  DunHons  Church  in 
FUctflrcct.  itfo/. 


It’s  important  to  remember  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  are 
dramatic  works;  they  were  intended  to  be  performed  in 
front  of  a live  audience.  Consequently,  a silent  reading  of 
the  play  doesn’t  do  it  justice,  and  you’d  almost  certainly 
benefit  greatly  from  additional  methods  for  experiencing 
the  play.  Here  are  a few  you  might  consider: 


Audio 

Most  students  find  it  useful  to  supplement  their  reading  of  the  text  with  an  audiotape 
or  CD  recording  of  a production  of  Hamlet.  They  find  this  improves  their 
comprehension  while  bringing  the  play  to  life.  Most  high  schools  and  public  libraries 
carry  audio  versions  of  Shakespeare’s  major  plays. 

In  case  you’re  not  able  to  access  an  audio  version  of  the  entire  play,  the  two  Hamlet 
audio  CDs  that  accompany  this  module  have  recordings  of  six  scenes  scattered 
throughout  the  play.  These  scenes  are  all  from  an  absolutely  first-class,  full-text  BBC 
production  of  the  play  starring  internationally  famous  actors  like  Kenneth  Branagh, 
Judy  Dench,  and  Sir  John  Gielgud.  If  you  do  nothing  else  to  enrich  your  reading  of 
Hamlet,  be  sure  to  listen  to  these  scenes  whenever  you’re  prompted;  they’ll  bring  the 
play  to  life  for  you  while  making  Shakespeare’s  English  sound  far  more  natural  than 
you  likely  ever  thought  possible. 

Note  that  these  six  scenes  are  recorded  on  two  CDs:  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
Audio  CD  [Hamlet  1)  and  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  [Hamlet  2).  You’ll 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  disc  whenever  you’re  directed  to  listen  to  a scene. 
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Video  or  DVD 

There  are  several  excellent  film  productions  of  Hamlet  available. 

The  BBC  Television  Shakespeare  production  is  very  close  textually  to  the  original;  in 
other  words,  while  some  modern  productions  may  leave  out  scenes  or  even  mix 
scenes  around,  this  one  stays  essentially  true  to  the  play  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it. 

This  production  may  be  available  at  your  local  high  school.  In  1990,  Mel  Gibson 
gave  a fine  performance  as  Hamlet.  This  production,  however,  takes  liberties  with 
the  original  play;  many  lines — and  even  some  characters — are  omitted  from  the 
original.  It  does  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  having  a modern,  up-to-date  tone 
and  style;  and  it  should  be  available  at  many  movie-rental  outlets. 

The  1996  Kenneth  Branagh  full-text  version  of  the  play  is  also  an  excellent  resource. 
Branagh  is  a brilliant  director  who  has  a wonderful  talent  of  making  Shakespeare 
accessible  to  a wide  variety  of  audiences.  For  a more  modern  adaptation  of  the  play, 
you  might  want  to  view  Michael  Almereyda’s  version  (2000),  starring  Ethan  Hawke. 
Be  forewarned,  however,  that  much  of  the  original  text  has  been  cut  and  that  great 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  play  to  set  it  in  the  modern  day. 

Of  course,  many  purists  would  still  call  Sir  Laurence  Olivier’s  1948  movie  the 
standard  by  which  all  other  Hamlets  must  be  compared.  This  black-and-white  film 
won  Oscars  for  best  picture  and  best  actor  as  well  as  for  art  direction,  set  decoration, 
and  costumes;  however,  today  it  seems  somewhat  dated.  It  should  still  be  available 
at  larger  movie-rental  outlets. 

Whatever  film  version  of  Hamlet  you  choose,  it  will  breathe  life  into  the  printed  page 
for  you.  Remember  at  all  times,  however,  that  any  version  you  view  is  only  an 
interpretation  and  that  many  different  interpretations  are  possible. 

Stage  Productions 

Ideally,  of  course,  you  should  experience  any  play  as  it  was 
intended— on  stage.  While  it’s  often  not  possible  to  see  a live 
performance  of  Hamlet,  a production  just  might  be  staged 
near  your  home.  If  you’re  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  play  in  a theatre,  by  all  means  go. 

You  won’t  regret  it. 

Related  Readings 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Global  Shakespeare  version  of  the  text  contains  a number 
of  related  readings  that  would  greatly  benefit  you.  If  you’re  able  to  use  this  edition 
of  Hamlet,  as  you  work  through  the  play,  you’ll  sometimes  be  directed  to  a specific 
reading  that  will  help  you  to  better  understand  or  appreciate  a particular  speech  or  scene. 
Or  you  may  want  to  visit  that  section  of  the  book  and  browse  through  the  readings.  From 
time  to  time  as  you  work  through  the  lessons,  you’ll  be  directed  to  answer  questions  on 
specific  related  readings.  These  activities  will  always  be  optional. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  given  a number  of  possible  strategies  to  make  your 
experience  of  Hamlet  more  rewarding.  As  you  approach  your  reading  of  the  play, 
identify  the  strategies  and  methods  you  intend  to  employ  to  make  your  experience 
as  rich  as  possible. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  163. 


But  by  now  you’re  more  than  ready  to  begin  reading  the  play.  That  being  the  case,  as 
Hamlet  himself  says,  “ . . . the  readiness  is  all.” 


Reading  the  Play 

Now  it’s  time  to  begin  reading  Hamlet.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  read  Act  1,  Scene  1.  At  this 
point,  you  should  establish  a clear  strategy  for  reading  the  play.  Here’s  one  method: 

Do  the  work  in  the  lesson  until  you’re  directed  to  read  some  part  of  the  play.  In  your 
module  booklet,  you’ll  be  given  a short  synopsis  of  what  you’re  about  to  read.  If  you 
have  an  audio  version  of  the  entire  play,  you  may  wish  to  listen  to  it  along  with  your 
first  reading.  Stop  or  pause  the  recording  frequently  to  review  the  glossary  of 
challenging  vocabulary  in  your  text. 
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If  you  have  a film  version  that’s  faithful  to  the  text,  such  as  the  BBC  or  Kenneth 
Branagh’s  Hamlet,  you  might  wish  to  watch  it  act  by  act  or  even  scene  by  scene. 

This  way  you’ll  get  yet  another  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  play.  And  remember, 
each  time  you  review  the  text,  you’ll  become  that  much  more  comfortable  with 
Elizabethan  language. 

As  Hamlet  says,  “And  now  I’ll  do  it.” 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6C 

Imagine  that  it’s  midnight,  the  night  is  pitch  black,  the  air  is  chilly  and  slightly 
foggy,  and  you’re  a guard  on  the  top  of  the  battlements  at  Elsinore  castle  on  the 
coast  of  Denmark.  You’re  alone.  Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  for  the  last  two 
nights  a “dreaded  sight”— a ghost— has  appeared  before  you. 


In  a couple  of  minutes  you  expect  your  friend  Bernardo  to  arrive  and  relieve  you 
of  duty.  How  do  you  feel  at  this  particular  moment?  What  thoughts  are  racing 
through  your  head?  What  would  your  emotional  state  be? 


Tyson,  could  you  summarize 
your  response  to  the  preceding 
Writing  Folder  suggestion? 


N 

Well,  I guess  I’d  be  pretty  nervous — and 
anxious  for  the  other  sentry  to  get  there. 
Of  course.  I’m  not  sure  what’s  meant  by 
a “dreaded  sight.”  What’s  that  all  about? 


That’s  best  answered  by  reading  the  play.  If 
you  take  a moment  to  flip  through  your  module 
booklet,  you’ll  notice  that  there’s  a short 
introduction  to  each  scene,  called  Setting  the 
Scene.  It  will  help  set  the  stage  for  you. 
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'etting  the  Scene 



It’s  been  a couple  of  months  since  the  death  of  King  Hamlet.  Very  recently,  Claudius  and 
Gertrude  were  married  and  Claudius  was  crowned  king.  Prince  Hamlet  has  returned  for  the 
funeral  of  his  father  and,  ironically,  for  his  mother’s  wedding. 

Now,  just  after  all  this  has  happened,  an  apparition  that  resembles  the  late  King  Hamlet 
has  been  seen  by  the  guards  stalking  around  the  ramparts  at  midnight.  The  captain  of  the 
guards,  Marcellus,  who  is  unsure  about  how  to  deal  with  this  supernatural  visitation,  has 
called  upon  a scholar  named  Horatio  to  accompany  them  this  night  to  verify  what  they’ve 
seen  and  to  speak  to  the  apparition.  The  play  begins  at  this  point. 

It’s  midnight  and  the  watch  is  about  to  be  changed.  The  guards  are  uneasy,  but  Horatio  is 
calm  because,  as  an  educated  man,  he’s  sceptical  about  the  “dreaded  sight”  he’s  been  told 
about.  However,  the  Ghost  does  appear,  though  he  refuses  to  speak  to  them  even  when 
Horatio  tries  to  make  contact.  Horatio  decides  at  the  end  of  the  scene  that  Prince  Hamlet 
must  hear  this  news  as  soon  as  possible. 


For  an  excellent  audio  version  of  the  scene  you’re  about  to  read,  turn  to  the  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  [Hamlet  1)  and  listen  to  the  track  titled  “Hamlet — 
Act  1,  Scene  1.”^  You  can  listen  to  it  now  in  its  entirety  or  go  only  as  far  as  you’re 
directed  by  the  first  reading. 


O 


Whatever  approach  you  use,  be  sure  to  listen  to  this  complete  track  before  moving 
on  to  Scene  2.  Most  of  these  recorded  scenes,  by  the  way,  have  lengthy  musical 
introductions.  Always  pay  attention  to  the  music  and  see  whether  you  think  it  was 
well  selected  to  enhance  the  mood  of  the  scene. 

Now  read  Scene  1 as  far  as  line  47/  40.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Explain  the  significance  of  Bernardo’s  being  the  first  to  challenge  Francisco 
rather  than  vice  versa.  What  mood  does  this  establish?  (In  arriving  at  your 
answer,  consider  the  setting,  the  atmosphere  created,  the  emotional  state  of  the 
characters,  and  the  curiosity  aroused  by  the  mention  of  “this  dreaded  sight.”) 


2.  What  is  Horatio’s  attitude  at  this  point?  Quote  a line  or  lines  from  the  play  to 
support  your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  164. 


I 


' BBC  Workiwide  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1 992:  Act  1,  Scene  1.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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c ^ 

Better  than  I thought.  I’m  glad  I got 
an  audio  copy  of  the  whole  play.  It 
really  sets  the  atmosphere  and  helps 
me  understand  what’s  going  on. 




Same  with  me.  But  I’ve  got  some 
questions.  Why  does  Francisco 
say  that  he’s  “sick  at  heart”?  And 
why  is  Horatio  so  reluctant  to 


believe  the  story  of  the  guards? 


Both  good  questions.  The  reason  that  Francisco  is  perturbed 
isn’t  immediately  obvious.  It  does  indicate,  however,  that 
something  is  dreadfully  wrong.  As  for  Horatio,  he’s  a scholar, 
and,  as  such,  is  likely  to  greet  any  supernatural  phenomenon 
with  scepticism — until  he  gets  evidence  that  proves  otherwise, 

V ; ^ 



Horatio  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  play.  He’ll  be  the  only 
person  in  all  of  Denmark  that  Hamlet  can  trust.  Horatio  will 
also  come  to  symbolize  the  voice  of  reason  or  common  sense. 


Now  finish  reading  to  the  end  of  Scene  1;  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

3.  Why  is  Horatio  urged  by  Marcellus  to  speak  to  the  Ghost? 

4.  In  lines  81  to  90  / 70  to  79,  Marcellus  talks  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  What 
does  he  reveal  is  going  on  in  Denmark? 

5.  Although  Marcellus  is  well  aware  of  the  preparations  for  war,  he’s  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  behind  them.  In  lines  91  to  119  / 79  to  107,  Horatio  answers  Marcellus’s 
question,  “Who  is  it  that  can  inform  me?”  by  presenting  the  facts  of  the 
antecedent  action.  Briefly  summarize  these  facts. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Uesson  2 on  page  164. 


Scene  1 ends  by  preparing  the  audience  for  Hamlet’s  appearance.  In  his  last  speech, 
Horatio  reveals  that  he’s  anxious  to  share  with  Hamlet  what  he,  Marcellus,  and 
Bernardo  have  just  experienced.  He  believes  that  the  Ghost  will  communicate  with 
Hamlet  alone.  Marcellus  reveals  that  he  knows  where  Hamlet  may  be  found.  The 
audience  eagerly  awaits  Hamlet’s  reaction  to  this  news. 
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Did  you  notice  any  evidence  in  this  scene  as  to  the  superstitious  nature  of 
Shakespeare’s  audience?  The  fact  is  that  Elizabethans  were  superstitious  people. 

A close  examination  of  Horatio’s  and  Marcellus’s  speeches  provides  many  examples. 
Here  are  a few  of  them; 

• Horatio  tells  of  the  dire  warnings  that  befell  Rome  before  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Caesar  (a  good  example  of  a literary  allusion).  Apparently,  the  dead 
came  out  of  their  tombs  to  shriek  in  the  streets.  The  appearance  of  the  Ghost 
is  viewed  as  an  omen  of  calamities. 

• Later,  Horatio  tells  the  guards  that  spirits  may  walk  the  earth  only  at  night  and 
must,  with  the  break  of  day,  return  to  their  homes. 

• Marcellus  adds  that  Christmastime  is  so  holy  that  the  cock  crows  all  night  long, 
no  spirits  roam,  and  witches  cannot  cast  spells. 


Ms.  Kim:  So,  you’ve  finished  the  first  scene.  Any  questions? 

Levi:  Just  a few.  I can’t  figure  out  why  Marcellus,  who’s  captain  of  the  guards,  doesn’t  know 
why  the  kingdom  is  preparing  for  war.  And  why  would  Horatio  know?  I mean,  he’s  not 
even  from  Denmark,  is  he? 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  a really  good  point.  Remember  that  mass  media  didn’t  exist  at  the  time,  so 
only  those  people  closest  to  court  would  have  inside  information.  This  detail  helps  to 
delineate  Horatio’s  character.  What  can  you  deduce  about  him  at  this  point.  Carmen? 

Carmen:  Since  Horatio  is  one  of  Hamlet’s  closest  friends,  he  must  be  a nobleman  as  well, 

1 guess. 

Ms.  Kim:  Not  in  this  case.  He’s  a scholar,  like  Hamlet,  but  one  without  any  money  or  prestige. 
But  because  he  has  university  training,  he’s  perceived  as  having  a finer  mind  than  some. 
Notice  that  the  guards  defer  to  Horatio  throughout  the  scene.  They  ask  him  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  the  Ghost;  and  when  it  appears,  they  urge  him  to  speak  to  it. 

Tyson:  1 suppose  it’s  important  that  Horatio  be  portrayed  as  an  intelligent  and  knowledgeable 
person  if  he’s  going  to  be  Hamlet’s  friend. 

Ms.  Kim:  Quite  right.  Now,  let’s  consider  the  scene  as  a whole.  Keeping  in  mind  that  it’s  the 
job  of  the  opening  scene  to  grab  your  attention,  introduce  the  plot  and  main  characters, 
and  establish  atmosphere  and  mood,  how  would  you  rate  this  scene? 

Fiona:  Well,  I’d  say  . . . 
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6.  Now  you  go  ahead  and  finish  Fiona’s  statement.  How  would  you  rate  this  scene? 

Did  you  notice  how  carefully  Shakespeare  incorporates  foreshadowing  into  the 
opening  scene  of  the  play?  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  line  80  / 69  when  Horatio 
says,  “This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state.”  At  this  point  Horatio  tells  you 
that  Hamlet’s  world  is  about  to  be  turned  upside  down. 

7.  Can  you  find  any  other  examples  of  foreshadowing  that  suggest  the  volatility  of 
the  political  situation  in  Denmark? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  164. 


Motifs 


Corruption  (“Something  Is  Rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark.”) 


A motif  in  a literary  text,  as  you  should  recall  from  Module  5,  can 
be  a recurring  image,  idea,  phrase,  or  symbol.  For  example,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  the  word  blood  is  mentioned  numerous 
times  throughout  the  play  (as  you’ll  recall  if  you  studied  Macbeth  in 
ELA  20-1).  Eventually  the  audience  associates  blood  with  Macbeth’s 
feelings  of  guilt  for  having  murdered  King  Duncan.  The  fact  that  this 
word  or  image  recurs  is  proof  that  it’s  significant. 


Throughout  your  reading  of  Hamlet,  you’ll  be  asked  to  monitor  two  of  the  major 
motifs  in  the  play.  They  are 


• corruption/poison 

• appearance  and  reality 


Corruption  is  a key  motif  in  Hamlet.  Throughout  the  play,  an  underlying  current  of 
realization  is  present  that  all  isn’t  well  in  Hamlet’s  world.  This  motif  is  probably  best 
summed  up  in  Marcellus’s  famous  line  in  Act  1,  Scene  4:  “Something  is  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark”  (line  99  / 90). 


From  the  play’s  opening  line,  the  audience  is  told  that  something  is  amiss  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  Bernardo’s  asking  “Who’s  there?”  makes  the  audience  wonder 
immediately  why  it’s  not  the  sentry,  Francisco,  who’s  doing  the  challenging. 

Although  Horatio  is  initially  sceptical  about  the  existence  of  the  Ghost— evidenced 
by  Marcellus  saying  that  “Horatio  says  ’tis  but  our  fantasy”  (line  29  / 23)— he’s 
astonished  and  fearful  later  in  the  scene  when  it  comes  forth:  “Most  like.  It  harrows 
me  with  fear  and  wonder”  (line  52  / 44).  Horatio  finds  it  peculiar  that  the  Ghost 
would  be  dressed  in  full  combat  armour:  “’Tis  strange”  (line  75  / 64).  He  concludes 
that  the  apparition  foretells  violence  and  disorder:  “This  bodes  some  strange 
eruption  to  our  state”  (line  80  / 69). 
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8.  Take  a few  minutes  and  carefully  re-examine  Scene  1.  Can  you  identify  other 
phrases  or  situations  that  support  this  motif? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Lesson  2 on  page  165. 


You’ll  be  doing  more  work  on  this  and  other  motifs  as  you  read  through  the  play.  If  it 
seems  a bit  unclear  now,  don’t  worry;  you’ll  soon  get  the  knack  of  it. 


^ e<s<son  3;  Act  1,  (Scene  2-“I  Doubt  (Some 
Foul  Play.” 


Reading  the  Play  SHAKESPEARESl 


tUMtUltb, 

HISTORIES.  & 
TRAGEDIES. 


In  stark  contrast  with  the  gloomy,  foreboding  atmosphere  of  the  opening  scene,  Scene  2 
begins  the  following  morning  with  all  the  flourish,  colour,  and  pageantry  you  might  expect 
at  a king’s  court. 


On  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  [Hamlet  1),  you’ll  find  all  of  Act  1,  Scene 
2h  Be  sure  to  listen  to  it  as  you  make  your  way  through  the  scene;  it’s  guaranteed  to  help 
with  comprehension  and  enjoyment.  You  can  listen  to  it  as  you  read,  before  reading, 
when  you’ve  finished  reading,  all  at  once,  in  chunks  corresponding  to  the  bits  you’re 
asked  to  read — any  way  you  want.  Just  be  sure  to  listen. 


Claudius,  the  newly  crowned  King  of  Denmark,  begins  the  scene  with  a speech  to 
the  court.  Read  the  opening  speech  (lines  1 to  39)  carefully.  Then  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow. 


' BBC  Worldwide  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1992:  Act  1,  Scene  2.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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1.  It’s  generally  felt  that  this  speech  is  probably  Claudius’s  first  major  address  to  his 
court.  He’d  obviously  wish  to  make  a good  impression  on  his  subjects.  What 
impression  does  Claudius  make  on  you?  Be  sure  to  explain  your  reasons. 

2.  In  his  opening  speech,  Claudius  deals  with  three  matters  of  state.  What  are  they? 

3.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  court  has  approved  of  Claudius’s  marriage  to 
Gertrude? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 On  page  165. 


aside 


a short  speech  in 
a play  that  is  heard 
only  by  the 
audience,  not  by 
other  characters 


Carmen:  Personally,  I kind  of  like  this  Claudius.  He’s  diplomatic  but  forceful.  I’m 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  he’s  trying  to  prevent  a war. 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  true.  He  seems  decisive,  which  is  an  admirable  trait.  Let’s  look 
at  what  happens  next.  You’re  about  to  meet  Laertes  for  the  first  time. 
Remember,  he’s  the  son  of  Polonius,  Claudius’s  right-hand  man.  He’s  about 
the  same  age  as  Hamlet;  and  he,  too,  has  come  from  afar  to  attend  Claudius’s 
coronation.  He  now  approaches  the  King  with  a request  for  permission  to 
return  to  his  studies  in  France.  Hamlet  will  also  seek  permission  to  return  to 
his  schooling  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 

Tyson:  With  all  these  similarities.  I’m  getting  this  premonition  that  you’ll  be 
wanting  us  to  compare  these  two  characters. 

Ms.  Kim:  I’m  glad  to  see  your  prediction  skills  are  so  finely  tuned,  Tyson.  Hamlet 
and  Laertes  are  character  foils.  Throughout  the  play  they’ll  find  themselves  in 
parallel  situations.  However,  they  react  quite  differently.  You’ll  be  invited  to 
compare  their  reactions  and  to  make  inferences  about  their  characters  based 
on  those  differences. 

Levi:  All  right.  Let’s  get  reading. 

Ms.  Kim:  In  just  a minute.  First,  you  should  note  that  Hamlet’s  first  lines  are 
delivered  as  an  aside,  which  is  a short  speech  audible  to  the  audience  but  not 
normally  heard  by  the  other  actors  on  stage.  Think  carefully  about  what 
Hamlet  says  to  his  new  stepfather  and  his  mother.  Try  to  imagine  the  tone  of 
his  voice. 
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Now  read  lines  40  to  130  / 40  to  128.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

4.  Suggest  a device  that  a modern-day  writer  for  film  or  television  might  use  in 
place  of  an  aside. 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Hamlet’s  opening  lines:  “A  little  more 
than  kin,  and  less  than  kind”  and  “1  am  too  much  in  the  sun”  (lines  66  and  68  / 
65  and  67). 


6.  Hamlet  becomes  particularly  annoyed  when  his  mother  asks,  “Why  seems  it  so 
particular  with  thee?”  (line  77  / 75).  Why? 

7.  Claudius  describes  Hamlet’s  grief  over  his  father’s  death  as  “impious 
stubbornness”  (line  96  / 94)  and  a “fault  to  heaven”  (103  / 101).  What  does  he 
mean?  Do  you  agree?  Explain. 


8.  In  the  end,  Hamlet  acquiesces  and  agrees  to  remain  at  Elsinore.  He  says,  “1  shall 
in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam”  (line  122  / 120).  Claudius  answers  that  this  is 
“a  loving  and  a fair  reply”  (line  123  / 121).  Is  it?  Explain. 

9.  Lines  124  to  130  / 122  to  128  reveal  another  side  of  Claudius.  What  do  you  learn 
about  him  in  his  speeches? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  165. 


Fiona:  You  know,  one  thing  puzzles  me.  Why  would  Claudius  want  Hamlet  to 
remain  at  Elsinore?  You’d  think  he’d  be  happy  to  be  rid  of  him. 


Ms.  Kim:  I suppose  Claudius  figures  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  an  eye  on  Hamlet 
if  he  were  close  at  hand.  But  tell  me,  from  what  little  you’ve  seen  of  Hamlet 
so  far,  what  do  you  think  of  him? 

Carmen:  I feel  sorry  for  the  guy.  I mean,  his  father  dies  and  nobody  seems  to 
care.  His  mother  marries  her  brother-in-law  in  record  time.  It  sort  of  makes 
you  think  they  must  have  been  an  item  before  King  Hamlet  died.  No  wonder 
Hamlet  is  depressed. 

Ms.  Kim:  Good  points.  Carmen.  Hamlet’s  words  are  very  bitter— and  restrained. 
He  speaks  under  his  breath  because  there  seems  to  be  no  one  he  can  trust. 
Everyone  supports  Claudius. 


Now  it’s  time  to  read  the  first  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquies.  Do  you  remember  what 
a soliloquy  is?  We  mentioned  soliloquies  in  Module  4. 
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Tyson:  Sure.  It’s  a speech  that  actors  give  when  they’re  alone  on  stage — sort  of 
like  a really  long  aside. 

Ms.  Kim:  Good.  The  word  soliloquy  comes  from  the  Latin  solus,  which  means 
alone — as  in  the  word  solo.  And  loqui  is  from  the  Latin  verb  meaning  to  speak. 
Do  you  know  the  word  loquacious!  It  means  talkative.  You  could  say  I’m 
loquacious! 

Anyway,  a soliloquy  is  important  because  it  gives  the  actor  a chance  to  reveal 
his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  audience.  Normally,  this  is  done  through 
dialogue,  but  this  route  is  closed  to  Hamlet  because  he  doesn’t  have  many 
people  he  can  trust. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Anachronisms  in  Hamlet 

Have  you  ever  watched  a movie  set  in  a particular  era  and  noticed  something 
that  didn’t  belong  in  that  historical  period?  In  one  famous  example,  a trumpeter 
in  the  movie  Ben-Hur,  set  in  the  time  of  Christ,  appears  to  be  wearing  a 
wristwatch.  Such  an  occurrence  would  be  an  example  of  an  anachronism — 
a person,  thing,  or  idea  that’s  historically  out  of  place. 

According  to  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  events  depicted  in  the  play  involving  the 
historical  Amleth  occurred  during  the  middle  part  of  the  eleventh  century— 
approximately  a.d.  1040. 

Consequently,  the  following  references  in  Hamlet  may  be  considered  to  be 
anachronisms: 


clocks— (Act  1,  Scene  1,  line  7). 

There  were  no  clocks  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

Wittenberg— (Act  1,  Scene  2, 
line  121  / 119).  The  university  in  this 
city  was  built  about  500  years  after  the 
historical  Hamlet  lived. 


cannon— (Act  1,  Scene  2,  line  128  / 126). 

Cannons  weren’t  used  until  the  fourteenth  century 
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Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  fully  aware  of  the  anachronisms  of  his  play.  The 
reason  they  were  included  isn’t  that  he  was  ignorant  or  careless;  they  exist 
because  scrupulous  attention  to  historical  accuracy  simply  wasn’t  that  important 
to  him. 

What  was  important  to  Shakespeare  was  getting  the  audience  to  relate  to  the 
action  occurring  on  stage.  By  including  anachronistic  details,  he  was,  in  effect, 
making  the  story  more  relevant  to  his  audiences  by  including  familiar  details  and 
allusions  from  their  own  time. 

As  you  continue  to  read  this  play  (and  other  plays  by  Shakespeare)  don’t  be 
dismayed  by  the  anachronisms.  Remember  that  they’re  just  the  playwright’s  way 
of  modernizing  his  plots. 


rr 


Now  read  Hamlet’s  first  soliloquy — lines  131  to  161  / 129  to  159.  Be  sure,  as  well,  to 
listen  to  Kenneth  Branagh’s  interpretation  of  this  famous  speech  in  Act  1,  Scene  2^  of 
the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  [Hamlet  1).  It  will  bring  the  soliloquy  to 
life  for  you. 


Once  you’ve  read  and  listened  to  the  soliloquy— preferably  more  than  once— respond 
to  the  questions  that  follow. 

10.  What  is  Hamlet  wishing  for  in  lines  131  and  132  / 129  and  130?  What  prevents 
him  from  having  his  wish? 


11.  a.  Hamlet  is  particularly  harsh  on  his  mother  in  this  speech.  Why? 
b.  In  your  opinion,  is  he  justified?  Why  or  why  not? 

12.  Hamlet  closes  his  soliloquy  by  stating  that  he  must  hold  his  tongue.  Why  is  that? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  166. 


0 


etting  the  Scene 


Hamlet’s  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  his  good  friend  Horatio  and  the  guards.  They  share  with  an 
excited  Hamlet  the  news  of  the  Ghost.  Notice  that  Hamlet  greets  Horatio  warmly  like  the  good 
friend  he  is.  However,  he  greets  Marcellus  by  name  and  somewhat  more  formally.  He’s  polite 
with  Bernardo,  but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  know  his  name  (“Good  even,  sir.’’). 

Remember,  the  closer  Hamlet  is  to  each  character,  the  higher  you  can  assume  that  character’s 
social  status  to  be. 


' BBC  Worldwide  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1 992:  Act  1,  Scene  2.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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Now  read  the  rest  of  Scene  2 and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

13.  Explain  what  Hamlet  means  when  he  says  in  lines  183  and  184  / 179  and  180, 

. . the  funeral  baked  meats  / Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.” 

14.  Describe  Hamlet’s  reaction  to  the  news  of  his  father’s  Ghost. 


15.  a.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  four  lines  of  the  scene, 
b.  What  foreshadowing  is  embedded  there? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  166. 


Motifs 


In  Scene  2,  the  motif  of  corruption  is  further  reinforced.  The  court’s 
support  for  the  false  pretender,  Claudius,  over  the  rightful  heir, 
Hamlet,  is  an  example.  The  court  has  been  corrupted  by  Claudius’s 
influence. 


16.  Can  you  come  up  with  any  other  examples  that  reinforce  this  motif? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  167. 


Appearance  and  Reality 

Another  key  motif  introduced  in  Scene  2 is  the  discrepancy  between 
appearance  and  reality.  What  appears  to  be,  may  not  be  what  it 
seems.  Claudius  appears  to  be  a good  king,  but  is  he?  Denmark 
appears  to  be  in  order,  but  is  it? 


Hamlet  expounds  on  this  subject  when  he  talks  about  his  “inky  cloak”:  “ . . . These 
indeed  seem,  / For  they  are  actions  that  a man  might  play”  (lines  85  and  86  / 83  and 
84).  He  tells  us  that  people  can  play  many  roles.  Anyone  can  pretend  to  be  sad  by 
looking  dejected  and  shedding  a tear  or  two. 

Hamlet  refers  to  his  behaviour  and  dress  as  “the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe” 

(line  88  / 86) . He’s  advising  us  to  look  beyond  the  superficial  to  see  what  lies  beneath. 
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esson  4:  Act  1,  (Scene  3-‘To  Thine  Own 
(Self  5e  True.” 


Reading  the  Play 


)S 


etting  the  Scene 

— 


A:;/' 


Scene  3 focuses  on  Polonius  and  his  family.  Laertes,  about  to  embark  on  his  trip  back  to 
France,  begins  the  scene  by  offering  some  brotherly  advice  to  Ophelia  regarding  her 
blossoming  relationship  with  Hamlet.  Before  Laertes  leaves,  Polonius  will  offer  some  fatherly 
advice  to  his  son  about  how  he  should  behave  in  France.  After  Laertes  leaves,  Polonius 
returns  to  the  topic  of  the  romance  between  Ophelia  and  Hamlet.  Polonius  takes  a much 
grimmer  view  of  the  relationship  than  does  Laertes. 


uch  I 


Now  read  Scene  3.  Then  try  your  hand  at  the  Writing  Folder  suggestion  that  follows. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6D 


Imagine  what  Laertes  is  doing  while  listening  to  his  father’s  speech.  What  is  he 
thinking?  What  kind  of  expression  would  he  have  on  his  face?  Would  he  be 
paying  close  attention,  or  might  he  be  thinking,  “Oh  no,  here  comes  that  lecture 
again”?  (He  might  even  be  exchanging  a wink  with  his  sister  as  if  they  were 
sharing  an  inside  joke.) 


Imagine  now  that  you’re  directing  this  scene.  How  would  you  instruct  the  actor 
playing  Laertes  to  play  his  part? 
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Now  respond  to  these  questions: 


1.  What  advice  does  Laertes  give  Ophelia? 

2.  How  does  Ophelia  respond? 

3.  Polonius’s  speech  to  Laertes  is  full  of  advice.  What  does  he  say  about  each  of  the 
following? 

a.  friendship  c.  conversation  e.  borrowing  and  lending 

b.  quarrelling  d.  dress 

4.  Polonius  seems  to  be  giving  good  advice.  Is  he  really?  In  your  response,  consider 
who  benefits  from  the  advice. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  4 on  page  167. 


Did  you  notice  any 
difference  in  the 
opinions  of  Polonius 
and  Laertes  regarding 
Ophelia’s  relationship 
with  Hamlet? 


I did.  It  seems  to  me  that  Polonius 
takes  a much  harsher  line.  I mean, 
he  comes  right  out  and  says  that 
Hamlet’s  lying  to  Ophelia  and  that 
he’s  out  to  trap  her  with  his  vows 
of  love.  He  forbids  her  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6E 


Describe  your  impressions  of  Polonius.  Is  he  a loving  father  out  to  safeguard 
Ophelia,  is  he  an  overbearing,  controlling  tyrant,  or  is  he  ...  ? 


Motifs 


Corruption 


Polonius  suggests  in  this  scene  that  Hamlet  is  trying  to  corrupt 
Ophelia;  yet  the  evidence  provided  thus  far  in  the  play  doesn’t  seem 
to  justify  this  accusation.  Ophelia  explains  that  Hamlet  has  courted 
her  in  “honourable  fashion.”  If  you  don’t  accept  Polonius’s 
assessment  of  Hamlet’s  character,  then  you  must  ask  why  Polonius  is 
so  critical.  It  appears  that  Polonius  is  judging  Hamlet  by  his  own 
standards  rather  than  Hamlet’s.  Polonius  may  remember  his  own  wanton  youth  and 
is  likely  assuming  that  Hamlet  must  be  the  same  sort  of  young  man.  This  scene  hints 
at  Polonius’s  corrupt  nature. 
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Appearance  and  Reality 


This  motif  of  appearance  and  reality  is  closely  linked  here  with  that 
of  corruption.  You  must  look  beyond  the  surface  to  get  a really  good 
glimpse  of  a person’s  character.  Is  Hamlet  a cruel  seducer  of  a young 
woman,  or  is  he  an  honourable  suitor?  Is  Polonius  a kindly  father 
who’s  protecting  his  children,  or  is  he  a suspicious,  meddling  man 
who’s  ruining  his  daughter’s  chance  at  happiness? 


^ esson  5:  Act  1,  &ene<s  4 and  5-“The  Time 
Is  Out  of  (Joint” 


Reading  the  Play 


)S 


etting  the  Scene 


It’s  been  24  hours  since  the  beginning  of  Act  1,  and  Hamlet  is  eagerly  awaiting  the 
reappearance  of  his  father’s  ghost.  The  noise  of  Claudius’s  party  forms  the  backdrop  of 
Scene  4.  The  scene  closes  with  Hamlet  following  the  apparition  into  the  evening  mist. 


Now  read  Scene  4 in  its  entirety;  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 
1.  Reread  lines  14  to  24  / 13  to  22. 


a.  How  does  Hamlet  feel  about  the  Danes’  reputation  as  heavy  drinkers? 

b.  To  what  other  thoughts  does  this  lead  Hamlet  in  the  rest  of  the  scene? 
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2.  Horatio  tries  to  dissuade  Hamlet  from  following  the  Ghost.  He’s  worried  that  the 
Ghost  might  tempt  Hamlet  toward  the  ocean  or  the  cliff  overlooking  the  sea. 
There,  the  Ghost  might  take  on  some  horrible  form  that  would  drive  Hamlet  mad. 
But  Hamlet  is  resolute  about  speaking  to  the  Ghost.  What  threat  does  he  make 
against  his  friends  if  they  try  to  impede  him? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  5 on  page  168. 


Note  that  it’s  near  the  end  of  this  scene  that  Marcellus  utters  the  famous  line, 
“Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.”  Marcellus,  like  Hamlet,  knows 
that  all  is  not  well.  The  Ghost’s  appearance  is  an  ill  omen. 


You  know,  I always  thought 
Hamlet  was  a wimpy  character. 
But  I don’t  think  so  anymore. 


Look  at  how  he  talks  to  his  best  buddy:  “ . . . Unhand 
me,  gentlemen.  / By  heaven.  I’ll  make  a ghost  of  him 
that  lets  me!”  In  other  words,  I’ll  kill  anyone  who  tries 
to  stop  me.  Those  are  pretty  tough  words  for  a guy 
who’s  not  supposed  to  be  a man  of  action. 


You  raise  an  important  issue,  Tyson.  Hamlet  is 
frequently  judged  to  be  too  introspective.  For 
example.  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  begins  his  film 
version  of  Hamlet  with  the  announcement  that  the 
play  is  the  story  of  a man  who  couldn’t  make  up 
his  mind.  Your  point  certainly  seems  to  contradict 
what’s  often  said  about  our  “melancholic  prince.” 
But  now  it’s  time  to  read  to  the  end  of  Act  1 . 


etting  the  Scene 


Scene  5 follows  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  previous  scene.  Hamlet  has  slipped  away  with 
the  Ghost,  who  finally  admits  what’s  troubling  his  soul.  Hamlet  learns  how  his  father 
really  died.  The  scene  ends  with  Hamlet  revealing  his  plan  for  avenging  his  father’s  murder. 
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Now  read  Scene  5 in  its  entirety.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

3.  a.  What  charge  does  the  Ghost  lay  on  Hamlet? 

b.  What  is  the  prince’s  first  reaction  to  the  charge? 

4.  In  this  scene,  the  Ghost  reveals  that 
though  his  death  was  believed  to  be 
accidental  (“’Tis  given  out  that,  sleeping 
in  my  orchard,  / A serpent  stung  me” 
lines  40  and  41  / 35  and  36),  in  fact  he 
had  been  murdered  by  Glaudius,  who 
poured  a poison  (hebenon)  into  his  ear. 

Hamlet  reacts  by  exclaiming,  “0  my 
prophetic  soul!”  (line  46  / 42).  What 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  this? 

5.  The  ghost  of  the  king  commands  his  son 
to  avenge  his  murder.  However,  he  does 
impose  a couple  of  limitations.  What 
limits  does  he  put  on  Hamlet? 

(Hint:  Reread  lines  89  to  93  / 85  to  89.) 

6.  How  does  Hamlet,  in  his  words  and 
behaviour,  show  the  state  into  which 
he’s  been  thrown  by  the  news  of  his 
father’s  murder? 


7.  Hamlet  initially  urges  the  ghost  of  his  father  to  tell  him  quickly  who  the 
murderer  is  so  “with  wings  as  swift  / As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love  / 
[Hamlet]  May  sweep  to  [his]  revenge”  (lines  33  to  35  / 29  to  31).  Yet,  by  the  end 
of  the  scene,  Hamlet  is  telling  Horatio  and  the  guards  that  he  plans  to  act  mad— 
“To  put  an  antic  disposition  on—”  (line  190  / 173).  Why  can’t  Hamlet 
immediately  sweep  to  his  revenge? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  5 on  page  168. 


Levi:  Boy,  that  was  a dramatic  finish  to  the  opening  act!  I thought  the  Ghost’s 
speech  was  particularly  cool,  especially  when  he  talked  about  the  pain  he 
was  suffering.  Where  exactly  is  he  supposed  to  be?  In  hell? 
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Ms.  Kim:  Strictly  speaking,  he’s  in  purgatory.  Some  Christians  believe  that  if  a soul 
isn’t  good  enough  to  go  directly  to  heaven  and  not  bad  enough  to  go  to  hell, 
it’ll  lodge  in  purgatory  for  a period  of  time  while  its  sins  are  purged  away. 


Fiona:  So  when  the  Ghost  says  in  line  81  / 77  he  was  “Cut  off  even  in  the 
blossoms  of  my  sin,”  he  means  that  he’s  now  suffering  because  of  his 
unconfessed  sins? 

Ms.  Kim:  Correct.  He  explains  that  he  was  “Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.” 
This  means  he  didn’t  have  a chance  to  ask  for  God’s  forgiveness  before  he  died. 

So,  not  only  was  he  murdered,  but  he  was  also  made  to  suffer  in  the  afterlife. 

Fiona:  No  wonder  he  wants  revenge.  Anyway,  I’ve  got  another  question.  What’s 
Hamlet  talking  about  when  he  says  in  line  104  / 100  that  he’ll  “wipe  away  all 
trivial  fond  records”? 

Ms.  Kim:  In  Shakespeare’s  day,  it  was  a habit  of  scholars  to  keep  notebooks  on 
their  persons  in  which  they  recorded  inspirations  and  poetic  lines — something 
many  serious  writers  still  do.  Hamlet  is  saying  that  he’ll  set  down  in  his 
notebook  his  one  thought— revenge— and  delete  everything  else.  Basically,  he’s 
clearing  the  slate  of  all  insignificant  matters  so  that  he  can  focus  on  the  one 
thing  that’s  truly  important  to  him. 


An  Antic  Disposition — Madness  as  Method 

When  Hamlet— like  Amleth  in  the  original  story — decides  to  feign  madness,  he’s 
actually  coming  up  with  the  perfect  plan  for  executing  his  revenge.  It  would  be 
suicide  for  Hamlet  to  storm  into  Claudius’s  presence  and  try  to  kill  him.  As  a king, 
Claudius  would  always  be  guarded.  Attempting  to  kill  a king  was  treason  and 
punishable  by  death. 

Hamlet  needs  to  get  proof  of  the  Ghost’s  allegations  and,  most  importantly,  he  needs 
to  protect  himself  from  harm.  An  “antic  disposition” — or  show  of  madness — can  help 
in  both  regards. 

What  you  must  know  is  that  up  until  the  last  few  hundred  years,  people  who  were 
considered  mad  held  a special  place  in  society.  They  were  thought  to  be  “children  of 
God”  or  divinely  touched  (we  still,  sometimes,  might  hear  people  with  psychological 
disabilities  spoken  of  as  “touched,”  though  now  the  connotations  of  this  term  are 
negative  and  hurtful.)  Such  persons  weren’t  locked  away  or  shunned  as  may  be  the  case 
in  today’s  world.  Instead,  the  whole  community  shared  the  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  them.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  hurt  such  “special”  persons. 

By  pretending  to  be  insane,  Hamlet  would  not  only  be  safe  from  harm;  he  could  also 
sit  in  on  conversations  and  be  ignored.  This  is  precisely  what  he  needed  to  gather 
proof  and  eventually  exact  revenge. 
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Motifs 


Poison 


Closely  connected  to  the  motif  of  rottenness  and  corruption  is  the 
idea  of  poison.  Poison  appears  literally  and  figuratively  throughout 
the  play.  On  the  literal  level,  the  Ghost  describes  how  Claudius 
poisons  him.  He  even  refers  to  Claudius  as  a (poisonous)  serpent. 
On  another  level,  all  of  Denmark  is  poisoned  by  Claudius’s  actions. 


8.  Another  example  of  poison  occurs  when  the  Ghost  tells  Hamlet,  “Taint  not  thy 
mind”  (line  90  / 86).  What  does  he  mean  by  this? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  5 on  page  169. 


Appearance  and  Reality 

Scene  5 dramatically  strips  away  the  innocuous  masks  covering 
Claudius  and  Gertrude.  The  Ghost  refers  to  Gertrude  as  his 
“seeming-virtuous  queen”  (line  51  / 47).  Hamlet  describes  Claudius 
as  a “smiling,  damned  villain”  (line  111  / 107).  By  the  end  of  the 
scene,  Hamlet,  whose  face  hitherto  has  been  the  mirror  of  his  soul, 
will  now  play  his  own  role:  he  will  act  mad.  Interestingly,  Hamlet 
describes  himself  as  a “distracted  globe”  (line  102  / 98),  and  Horatio 
had  warned  him  before  he  saw  the  Ghost  that  he  might  go  mad. 
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While  reading  Hamlet,  you  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  play  isn’t  set  in  the  modern 
day,  and  that  makes  for  differences  in  the 
way  people  thought  about  important  issues. 
Hamlet  isn’t  a modern  man  with  modern 
notions.  In  fact,  the  historical  Hamlet  lived 
around  1050  c.e.,  which  would  make  him  a 
medieval  man. 

However,  Shakespeare  didn’t  feel  compelled 
to  be  true  to  the  historical  context.  In  fact, 
Hamlet  embodies  in  his  personality  what 
the  Elizabethans  believed  to  be  the  ideal 
Renaissance  man.  While  the  play  appears  to 
be  set  in  eleventh-century  Denmark,  it’s 
essentially  Elizabethan  and  English.  The 
customs,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  projected  in 
the  play  are  those  of  Shakespeare’s  England. 
It  might  be  helpful  for  your  understanding 
of  the  play,  therefore,  to  have  a firm  grasp 
of  the  Elizabethan  worldview. 


In  Shakespeare’s  day,  people  believed  that  all  of  creation  was  ordered  according  to 
rankings  or  hierarchies.  This  ranking  could  be  seen  not  only  in  heaven  and  in  the 
stars  but  also  in  the  world  of  nature.  The  world  made  sense  because  of  the  existence 
of  this  natural  order.  People  saw  the  lion  as  king  of  the  beasts,  the  eagle  as  soaring 
over  other  birds,  and  the  oak  as  towering  over  all  plant  life.  It  would  also  have  made 
sense  to  Elizabethans  that  there  would  be  ranks  and  degrees  in  human  society  as 
well.  The  king  was  believed  to  be  chosen  by  God  to  rule  over  the  people.  This 
principle  was  called  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Belief  in  it  served  well  in  maintaining 
the  social  structure  and  ranks  of  the  time. 
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Elizabethans  believed  in  a “Great  Chain  of  Being”  in  which  every  part  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  linked  but  also  separate.  Humanity  was  believed  to  be  cushioned  between 
the  angels  above  and  the  beasts  below. 


eBt  Chain  of  Bei/^g 


People  in  Shakespeare’s  world  believed  there  was  a careful  order  to  the  universe,  a 
harmony  that  bound  it  together.  This  world  order  gave  meaning  and  direction  to  the 
individual.  People  knew  their  places  and  how  to  behave. 

Since  Elizabethans  believed  that  any  breach  of  the  chain  could  damage  the  whole, 
they  generally  feared  revolution.  The  monarch,  who  ruled  by  divine  right, 
represented  order  in  the  state.  If  the  monarch  were  to  be  injured,  deposed,  or 
threatened  with  civil  war,  then  disorder  or  chaos  resulted.  The  Elizabethans  also 
believed  that  if  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Universe  were  violated,  the  world  of  nature 
would  reflect  that  violation. 


1.  In  Act  1,  Scene  1,  lines  125  to  137  / 113  to  125,  Horatio  describes  what  typically 
happens  when  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Universe  is  violated.  Summarize  how 
the  natural  world  reflected  the  violation  of  the  Natural  Order  in  ancient  Rome 
and  in  Denmark. 

2.  The  Ghost  alludes  to  the  spheres  of  the  heavens  when  he  says  to  Hamlet  in 
Scene  5,  “Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres”  (line  21  / 17). 
Why  is  it  appropriate,  in  the  context  of  the  entire  scene,  for  the  Ghost  to  make 
reference  to  the  stars  falling  from  their  spheres? 


3.  Re-examine  Hamlet’s  line  at  the  end  of  Scene  5;  “The  time  is  out  of  joint” 
(line  206  / 190).  Explain  the  meaning  of  this  statement  within  the  context  of 
Elizabethan  thought. 
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4.  The  Chain  of  Being  is  broken  in  Denmark.  What  forces  are  disrupting  the 
Natural  Order? 


r 


You’ve  now  finished  reading  Act  1 of  Hamlet.  This  final  lesson  will  wrap  things 
up  and  prepare  you  to  move  on  to  Act  2.  It  contains  some  review  along  with  a 
metacognitive  activity  that  should  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  experience  of  the 
remainder  of  the  play.  The  latter  part  of  the  lesson  is  all  optional;  treat  it  as  an 
extended  Going  Further  suggestion  box. 

Reading  Strategies 

As  you  approached  the  reading  of  Hamlet,  you  were  asked  to  think  about  the 
strategies  you  use  when  reading  a Shakespeare  play.  You  were  also  given  some 
suggestions  to  help  you  experience  Hamlet  as  fully  as  possible.  As  you’ve  read  Act  1, 
you  should  have  been  monitoring  the  success  of  the  strategies  you’re  using. 

1.  Now  that  you’ve  finished  Act  1,  think  about  your  strategies  for  reading  the  play. 
For  example,  are  you  reading  aloud— with  a partner  or  in  a group?  Are  you 
listening  to  an  audio  recording?  Are  you  watching  a film  version?  Are  you  using 
the  notes  supplied  in  your  edition  of  the  play?  When  you’ve  reflected  on  your 
strategies,  answer  the  following  questions. 

a.  What  strategies  have  you  been  using? 

b.  How  useful  are  you  finding  them?  Which  ones  work  best?  Which  ones  don’t 
help  much? 
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c.  What  else  might  you  do  to  improve  your  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  play? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  7 on  page  169. 


Motifs 

As  you’ve  learned,  the  motif  stressing  the  discrepancy  between 
appearance  and  reality  is  an  important  one  in  the  play  Hamlet. 

This  motif  involves  the  difference  between  what  seems  to  be 
(appearance)  and  what  is  in  fact  real.  In  other  words,  the  truth  in 
Hamlet’s  world  is  often  disguised  by  a false  outward  appearance. 

2.  Each  of  the  following  quotations  refers  to  some  kind  of  disguise.  To  what  hidden 
truth  is  each  referring?  If  you’re  not  sure  of  one,  reread  that  section  of  the  play; 
the  scene  and  line  numbers  are  provided. 

a.  “Seems,  madam?  Nay  it  is.  I know  not  ‘seems.’”  (Scene  2,  line  78  / 76) 

b.  “Foul  deeds  will  rise,  / Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men’s 
eyes.”  (Scene  2,  lines  274  and  275  / 255  and  256) 

c.  “Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers,”  (Scene  3,  line  132  / 127) 

d.  “The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father’s  life  / Now  wears  his  crown.” 

(Scene  5,  lines  44  and  45  / 39  and  40) 

e.  “The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen.”  (Scene  5,  line  51  / 47) 

f.  “0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain!”  (Scene  5,  line  111  / 107) 

g.  “As  I perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet  / To  put  an  antic  disposition  on—” 
(Scene  5,  lines  189  and  190  / 172  and  173) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Lesson  7 on  page  169. 


Note:  The  material  that  follows  (as  far  as,  but  not  including.  Writing  Folder 
Suggestion  6F)  is  all  offered  as  enrichment.  You  can  do  some,  none,  or  all  of  it  as 
you  see  fit.  But  if  you  do  have  the  time  and  the  resources,  working  through  the 
suggestions  will  enrich  your  experience  of  Hamlet. 
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3.  Shakespeare  makes  generous  use  of  biblical  and  classical  allusions  in  his  plays. 
These  references  add  significance  to  the  total  meaning  of  the  work.  Following  is  a 
partial  list  of  allusions  that  occur  in  Act  1.  Using  whatever  resources  you  have  at 
your  disposal  (your  edition  of  the  play,  a dictionary,  the  library,  and  the  Internet, 
for  example)  try  to  find  the  meaning  of  each  allusion  in  the  list. 


a.  mightiest  Julius  (Scene  1,  line  126  / 114) 

b.  first  corpse  (or  corse)  (Scene  2,  line  107  / 105) 

c.  Hyperion  (Scene  2,  line  142  / 140) 

d.  satyr  (Scene  2,  line  142  / 140) 

e.  Niobe  (Scene  2,  line  151  / 149) 

f.  Hercules  (Scene  2,  line  155  / 153) 

g.  Nemean  lion  (Scene  4,  line  92  / 83) 

h.  Lethe  wharf  (Scene  5,  line  38  / 33) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  7 on  page  170. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  enjoyed  working  with  allusions,  you  may  want  to  complete  the  crossword 
puzzle  found  at  the  following  website: 

http://www.entrenet.com/  ~ groedmed/hamall.html 


4.  In  Lesson  1,  Carmen  commented  that  Shakespeare’s 
language  impeded  her  enjoyment  of  his  plays. 

Although  this  can  at  times  be  true,  you  can  try  to 
work  out  meanings  through  context.  What  you 
should  do  is  examine  the  lines  before  and  after  any 
words  that  give  you  problems  and  consider  who’s 
speaking  and  in  what  situation.  Ask  yourself,  too, 
what  the  mood  of  the  speaker  is.  Answers  to 
questions  like  these  can  go  a long  way  in  helping 
you  to  understand  Hamlet. 

The  list  that  follows  contains  key  words  or  phrases  from  Act  1 that  now  are  either 
antiquated  or  have  come  to  mean  something  different.  Write  out  a modern 
“translation”  for  each  one.  In  doing  this,  your  own  edition  of  Hamlet  should  be 
of  tremendous  help.  However,  if  the  word  isn’t  in  the  glossary,  reread  the  passage 
and  perhaps  you  can  deduce  its  meaning  from  the  context.  Don’t  neglect  your 
dictionary!  (The  list  continues  on  the  following  page.) 


a.  addition  (Scene  4,  line  22  / 20) 
c.  change  (Scene  2,  line  166  / 163) 
e.  dearest  (Scene  2,  line  185  / 181) 
g.  doubt  (Scene  2,  line  273  / 254) 


b.  approve  (Scene  1,  line  35  / 29) 
d.  cousin  (Scene  2,  line  65  / 64) 
f.  disasters  (Scene  1,  line  130  / 118) 
h.  carefully  (Scene  1,  line  6) 
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i.  happily  (Scene  1,  line  146  / 134) 
k.  husbandry  (Scene  3,  line  81  / 77) 
m.  jump  (Scene  1,  line  76  / 65) 
o.  soft  (Scene  1,  line  138  / 126) 
q.  rivals  (Scene  1,  line  14/13) 
s.  vain  (Scene  1,  line  160  / 146) 


j.  honest  (Scene  5,  line  151  / 139) 

1.  impress  (Scene  1,  line  86  / 75) 
n.  sensible  (Scene  1,  line  67  / 57) 
p.  sometimes  (Scene  1,  line  58  / 48) 
r.  tempt  (Scene  4,  line  75  / 69) 
t.  wants  (Scene  2,  line  152  / 150) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  7 on  page  170. 


The  role  of  Hamlet  is  coveted  by  many 
actors.  It  has  been  said  that  Mel  Gibson 
agreed  to  perform  in  the  film  Lethal 
Weapon  III  on  the  condition  that  he  be 
allowed  to  play  Hamlet.  Keanu  Reeves 
refused  a role  worth  $7  million  so  that  he 
could  play  Hamlet  in  a Winnipeg  theatre 
during  December  of  1994.  His  salary 
amounted  to  only  $2000  a week.  Paul 
Gross,  star  of  the  hit  TV  series  Due  South, 
played  Hamlet  in  the  1999  Stratford 
Festival. 

Why  would  these  extremely  successful 
film  actors,  not  known  for  their  classical 
training,  desire  to  play  the  role  Hamlet  in 
front  of  a live  theatre  audience? 


John  Barrymore  (grandfather  of  movie  star  Drew 
Barrymore)  as  Hamlet  in  a 1920s  performance 


Great  Actors  Speaking  About  Hamlet 

Hamlet,  in  my  opinion,  is  pound  for  pound,  the  greatest  play  ever  written. 

—Sir  Laurence  Olivier 

Of  course,  I think  it  is  the  worst  play  ever  written.  Every  actor  does  it  out  of  vanity. 

—Peter  O’Toole 

The  stage  can  be  defined  as  a place  where  Shakespeare  murdered  Hamlet  and  a 
great  many  Hamlets  have  since  murdered  Shakespeare. 

— Robert  Morse 

Hamlet  is  a hoop  through  which  every  eminent  actor  must,  sooner  or  later,  jump. 

—Max  Beerbohm 
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5.  If  you’re  using  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings,  read  the  poem  “They  All  Want  to 
Play  Hamlet”  by  Carl  Sandburg  on  page  169.  You’ll  find  that  it  deals  with  this 
very  topic  of  Hamlet’s  importance  to  actors  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

If  you  have  a different  version  of  the  play,  you  can  likely  find  this  poem  on  the 
Internet.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  simply  skip  this  question. 

What  insights  does  Sandburg  provide  in  his  poem  into  the  popularity  of  the  role 
of  Hamlet? 


y^Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  7 on  page  171. 
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As  a casting  director  for  a new  movie  version  of 
Hamlet,  write  to  the  producer  giving  your  suggestions 
as  to  which  stars  should  play  Hamlet,  Claudius, 
Gertrude,  Ophelia,  Polonius,  and  Laertes.  Give  your 
reasons  for  each  choice  you’ve  made. 

Since  at  this  point  you’ve  read  only  Act  1 of  the  play, 
it’s  possible  you  may  later  revise  your  ideas  on  which 
actors  you’d  cast  in  which  roles.  Come  back  when 
you’ve  finished  the  play  and  see  whether  or  not 
you’d  stick  with  your  original  choices. 
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onclusion 


There’s  no  better  introduction  to  one  of  Shakespeare’s  most  admired  works  than  to 
start  to  read  the  play  for  yourself,  and  that’s  what  you’ve  now  done.  The  first  scene 
of  Hamlet  does  an  exceptional  job  of  immersing  the  audience  in  Hamlet’s  world.  The 
mysterious  atmosphere,  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  impending  war 
combine  to  grab  the  attention  of  the  audience  members  and  to  propel  them  forward 
into  the  action.  The  last  scene  in  Act  1 suggests  more  questions  than  answers.  What 
will  Hamlet  do  now?  Is  this  an  “honest”  ghost?  When  and  how  will  Hamlet  carry  out 
his  revenge? 

In  Section  2 you’ll  continue  your  reading  of  Hamlet.  In  Act  2,  Hamlet  decides  on  a 
course  of  action  to  prove  Claudius’s  guilt,  and  Act  3 provides  Hamlet  with  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  punish  Claudius  for  this  “foul  and  most  unnatural  murder.”  So  stay 
tuned;  don’t  touch  that  dial! 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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' Thus  far,  Hamlet  has  followed  a typical  plot  for  a 
I revenge  play.  The  ghost  of  King  Hamlet  reveals 
i that  he  has  been  murdered  by  his  brother 
I Claudius,  and  Hamlet  accepts  the  burden  of 
avenging  this  “murder  most  foul.”  For  Hamlet, 
however,  revenge  means  more  than  just  marching 
into  the  throne  room  and  killing  Claudius.  His 
revenge  must  be  perfect,  and  this  would  involve 
publicly  demonstrating  Claudius’s  guilt.  But 
before  he  can  do  so,  he  needs  proof  that  the 
apparition  that  has  visited  him  is  indeed  an 
j “honest  ghost”  and  has  told  the  truth.  To  discover 
the  truth  and  to  protect  his  own  life,  Hamlet — like 
Amleth  in  the  Saxo  Grammaticus  story— decides 
1 to  put  on  the  guise  of  madness. 

I In  this  section,  you’ll  read  Acts  2 and  3 of  the 
: play.  You’ll  follow  Hamlet’s  progress  as  he  foils 
j the  attempts  of  those  who  wish  to  spy  on  him 
^ and  succeeds  in  getting  the  proof  that  he  needs  of 
I Claudius’s  guilt.  What  will  he  do  when  his  way  is 
j clear  for  exacting  his  revenge?  You’ll  have  to  read 
on  to  find  out. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  also  closely  examine  a 
: critical  issue  of  the  play— Hamlet’s  madness — and 
you’ll  read  his  most  famous  soliloquy,  “To  be,  or 
not  to  be.” 


I 


^ esson  1:  Act  2,  (Scene  l-“Mad  for  Thy 
Love!” 


Reading  the  Play 


Utr.  Apeeteefhnn. 

1.  W«l«MOeMrr4CM,r 

.Wlu«h»riicV  ■ ^ 

9.  Ituucrcenenoihia^ 


5, 


etting  the  Scene 


Some  time  has  passed  between  Acts  1 and  2 — perhaps  a couple  of  months.  Laertes  is  still  in 
Paris  and  Polonius  is  about  to  send  his  servant  Reynaldo  to  Laertes  with  letters  and  additional 
funds.  Polonius  instructs  Reynaldo  to  spy  on  Laertes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  scene,  Ophelia, 
completely  distraught  and  in  tears,  describes  a disturbing  encounter  with  Hamlet. 


Now  read  Act  2,  Scene  1.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  In  this  scene,  Polonius  gives  his  servant  Reynaldo  instructions.  Reynaldo  is  to  go 
to  France  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  money  and  letters  for  Laertes.  While  he’s 
there,  he’s  to  find  out  what  people  Laertes  associates  with,  how  and  where  he 
spends  his  money,  and  what  kind  of  lifestyle  he’s  leading.  In  other  words, 

Reynaldo  is  to  spy  on  Polonius’s  son. 

a.  How  is  Reynaldo  supposed  to  go  about  discovering  what  Polonius  wants 

to  know?  I 

b.  What  does  this  indicate  about  Polonius’s  character?  I 

2.  In  lines  85  to  110  / 78  to  85,  Ophelia  describes  Hamlet’s  recent  odd  behaviour. 

How  does  Polonius  interpret  this  behaviour? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 71 . 
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It’s  premature  to  say  anything 
conclusive  at  this  point. 

Perhaps  later  scenes  will  help 
shed  more  light  on  the  issue. 

So  while  you’re  reading,  keep 
an  eye  out  for  references  to 
madness  made  by  Hamlet 

and  by  the  other  characters. 

V ^ 


I’m  not  so  sure.  Hamlet’s  been 
under  a lot  of  strain.  We  know 
he  was  suicidal  before  he  even 
learned  about  the  murder  of  his 
father.  Let’s  say  he’s  been 
“acting”  mad  for  a couple  of 
months  now.  That’s  got  to  have 
some  kind  of  impact  on  him 
psychologically,  don’t  you  think? 


^ ^ ^ 

One  of  the  key  questions  you  should 

focus  on  as  you  read  this  play  deals  with 
Hamlet’s  state  of  mind.  Some  people 
argue  that  Hamlet  isn’t  mad  at  all,  and 
others  claim  that  he  does  show  signs  of 
true  insanity.  What  do  you  think  of 
Hamlet’s  behaviour  in  front  of  Ophelia? 

Is  this  just  an  act,  or  is  he  really  mad? 


I don’t  think  he’s  mad.  At  the  end  of 
Act  1 , he  told  us  he  would  be  acting 
with  “an  antic  disposition.”  I think  he’s 
just  playing  a role.  He’s  doing  exactly 
what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 


Dramatic  Purposes 


the  precise  purpose 
served  by  each 
scene  in  a play — 
for  instance,  to 
, advance  plot,  to 
ijreveal  theme,  or  to 
t'develop  character 


Each  scene  in  Hamlet  fulfils  some  dramatic  purpose  or  purposes.  In  other  words,  the 
scene  contributes  in  some  significant  way  or  ways  to  the  total  meaning  of  the  play. 

A scene  in  any  work  of  drama  can  fulfil  one  or  more  of  a number  of  dramatic  purposes, 
though  often  one  purpose  predominates.  Here  are  three  key  dramatic  purposes: 

• Plot  development.  The  scene  advances  the  story  line  through  action  or 
decision  making  by  a major  character. 


• Character  development.  The  audience  gains  a deeper  understanding  of  a 
character  by  making  inferences  based  on  what  the  character  says  or  does  or 
what  others  say  about  him  or  her. 


• Revelation  of  theme.  A key  theme  or  motif  of  the 
play  is  further  explored. 

3.  How  does  Scene  1 advance  the  plot  of  Hamletl 

4.  How  does  this  scene  increase  the  audience’s 
understanding  of  Polonius? 

5.  What  motifs  are  further  developed  in  this  scene? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  172. 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be” 
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As  you  continue  to  read  the  various  scenes  in  Hamlet,  ask  yourself  what  dramatic 
purposes  each  scene  serves. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6G 

In  the  next  scene,  you’ll  listen  in  on  the  King  and  Queen  discussing  Hamlet’s 
problem.  Before  reading  the  scene,  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

• What  effect  has  Hamlet’s  mad  behaviour  had  on  Claudius? 

• What  do  you  think  Claudius  will  do?  Will  he  believe  Polonius’s  news  that 
love  for  Ophelia  has  caused  Hamlet’s  madness?  Does  he  really  think  Hamlet 
is  insane? 

Remember,  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  but  do  support  your  response  by 
referring  to  impressions  you’ve  received  from  details  in  previous  scenes.  In  other 
words,  you’re  predicting  what  may  happen  based  on  what  you’ve  read  so  far  in 
the  play. 
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Because  this  scene  is  quite  a lengthy  one,  it  has  been  broken  down  into  several 
segments  in  this  lesson. 


etting  the  Scene 


•O 


As  you  noticed  in  Act  2,  Scene  1,  Hamlet  has  been  behaving  very  strangely,  and  this  hasn’t 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  members  of  the  court.  Everyone,  especially  Claudius,  is  wondering 
what’s  happened  to  the  noble  prince.  Scene  2 begins  with  the  King  and  Queen  conversing 
with  two  of  Hamlet’s  school  friends,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  The  King  has  ordered 
them  to  the  court  to  spy  on  Hamlet  in  order  to  help  him  understand  Hamlet’s 
“transformation.”  The  King,  in  other  words,  is  already  suspicious  that  Hamlet  is  only 
pretending  to  be  mad. 


Now  read  Scene  2 as  far  as  line  90  / 85;  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  do  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  respond  to  the  royal  request  to  spy  on 
Hamlet? 


2.  How  does  the  Queen  entice  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  to  honour  this  request? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  172. 


/Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be” 


Ms.  Kim:  This  scene  begins  with  a discussion  about  Hamlet’s  “antic  disposition.”  The  discussion 
is  interrupted  with  the  arrival  of  good  news  concerning  the  impending  war.  What  does 
Claudius  learn  about  this,  Levi? 


Levi:  Voltimand  and  Cornelius  return  from  Norway  having  accomplished  their  goal.  The  war  is  off. 

Carmen:  So  once  old  Norway  knows  what  his  nephew  is  up  to,  he  stops  him? 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  right.  Carmen.  Old  Norway  is  quite  ill  and  out  of  touch  with  recent  events.  But 
once  Claudius’s  messengers  apprise  him  of  the  situation,  he  forbids  young  Fortinbras  to  ever 
again  attempt  war  against  Denmark. 

Fiona:  But  1 still  don’t  understand  the  part  about  Fortinbras  and  Poland. 

Ms.  Kim:  Well,  perhaps  it  suggests  that  old  Norway  does  have  some  knowledge  about  how  to 
deal  with  impetuous  young  men.  Notice  that  he  doesn’t  just  take  something  away  from  his 
young  nephew.  He  gives  him  something  else  to  keep  him  happy. 

Fiona:  No  kidding!  He  gives  him  money — 3000  crowns. 

Carmen:  But  old  Norway  also  gives  Fortinbras  a real  army  and  a legitimate  mission  to  go  on — 
attack  Poland  instead  of  Denmark. 

Ms.  Kim:  Shakespeare  likely  chooses  to  downplay  the  threat  posed  by  Norway  so  that  he  could 
focus  on  Hamlet’s  story.  Let’s  read  on  to  find  out  what  Polonius  says  to  Claudius  and 
Gertrude.  Keep  in  mind  that  he’s  the  bearer  of  good  news. 


Tyson:  That’s  right!  He  thinks  he  knows  the  real  cause  of  Hamlet’s  madness. 


Now  read  lines  91  to  184  / 85  to  168  and  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

3.  In  Act  1,  Scene  2,  Hamlet  characterizes  his  mother  as  being  weak;  “Frailty,  thy 
name  is  woman.”  (line  148  / 146).  Scholars  pick  up  on  this  and  present  the  case 
that  Gertrude  isn’t  a particularly  strong  or  intelligent  woman.  In  this  scene, 
however,  the  Queen  proves  to  be  rather  insightful  with  respect  to  her  son’s 
madness.  How  does  she  do  so? 
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4.  Polonius  doesn’t  tell  the  entire  truth  to  the  King  and  Queen.  In  what  ways  does 
he  stretch  the  truth  and  deceive  them? 

5.  What  scheme  does  Polonius  suggest  to  Claudius  that  would  test  the  theory  that 
Hamlet’s  madness  has  been  caused  by  love? 


^ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  172.  ^ 


Ms.  Kim:  What  do  you  think  of  Polonius  and  the  plan  he  suggests  for  testing 
Hamlet’s  madness? 


Levi:  Isn’t  he  using  his  daughter  to  gain  favour  with  the  King?  She’s  the  bait  that 
will  be  used  to  test  his  theory  and  to  please  the  King. 

Ms.  Kim:  Good  point.  You  can  see  that  Polonius  in  this  scene  appears  quite 
different  from  the  dutiful  father  we  saw  in  Act  1,  Scene  2 and  the  concerned 
father  of  Scene  3.  We  get  a more  accurate  picture  of  Polonius  in  the  scene  with 
Reynaldo  where  he  reveals  his  penchant  for  spying.  In  this  scene,  we  see  a 
man  who  will  sacrifice  anything  and  anyone  to  curry  favour  with  his  king. 

Fiona:  But  is  he  really  offering  his  daughter  sexually  to  Hamlet? 

Ms.  Kim:  There’s  no  clear  answer  to  that.  The  vocabulary  he  uses  and  the  Amleth 
source  material  that  Shakespeare  used  suggest  that  he  is.  But  the  action  you’re 
about  to  see  in  the  first  scene  of  Act  3 suggests  otherwise.  Listen  carefully  to 
how  Hamlet  talks  to  Polonius  when  you  read  the  next  few  lines.  Remember 
that  Hamlet  has  most  likely  overheard  Polonius’s  plan. 


etting  the  Scene 


With  the  King  and  Queen  gone,  Polonius  confronts  Hamlet.  Behind  the  masquerade  of 
madness,  Hamlet  makes  fun  of  Polonius  and  says  directly  what  he  thinks  of  him.  He  calls 
Polonius  a fishmonger.  Hamlet  also  equivocates  when  he’s  speaking.  In  other  words,  he 
purposefully  misunderstands  Polonius’s  questions.  When  Polonius  asks  what  he’s  reading, 
Hamlet  replies  simply  “words.” 

Once  Polonius  leaves,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  greet  Hamlet.  Before  long,  Hamlet 
becomes  suspicious  of  their  intentions  and  forces  a confession  out  of  them.  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern  then  divert  Hamlet  with  the  revelation  that  a troupe  of  players  is  on  its 
way  to  the  castle. 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be” 


Now  read  lines  185  to  391  / 169  to  377  and  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


6.  What  evidence  suggests  that  Hamlet  has  overheard  Polonius’s  plot  to  spy  on  him? 

7.  Earlier  in  this  scene,  Polonius  told  the  King  and  Queen,  “Your  noble  son  is  mad” 
(line  98  / 92).  What  does  this  scene  suggest  about  Hamlet’s  madness?  What 
weight  do  you  attach  to  his  own  statement,  “I  am  but  mad  north-north-west” 
(line  390  / 376)? 


8.  Re-examine  Hamlet’s  lines  spoken  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  that  begin 
“What  a piece  of  work  is  a man!”  (line  318  / 303).  This  speech  represents  many 
of  the  ideals  of  humanism:  the  celebration  of  people  and  their  potential. 

However,  the  last  part  betrays  Hamlet’s  state  of  mind.  Explain  this  line  of  the 
speech:  “And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  173. 


0 


etting  the  Scene 

Hamlet  is  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  players.  It’s  obvious  that  he  quite  enjoys  theatre,  and 
a plan  quickly  forms  in  his  mind  that  might  serve  to  prove  whether  or  not  it’s  an  honest 
ghost  that  he  has  spoken  to. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  scene,  Hamlet  asks  the  First  Player  if  the  actors  can  perform  a play  called 
“The  Murder  of  Gonzago”  and  if  he  could  insert  a speech  that  Hamlet  himself  would  write.  The 
scene  ends  with  Hamlet’s  second  soliloquy,  in  which  he  criticizes  himself  for  his  inaction. 
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Now  read  to  the  end  of  the  scene.  Again,  you  might  wish  to  listen  to  Hamlet’s 
soliloquy  if  you  have  an  audio  or  video  version  of  the  play.  Hearing  and/or  seeing 
the  words  spoken  is  a wonderful  aid  to  comprehension. 


How  did  you  make  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  scene? 


Pretty  well,  but  I had  a lot  of 
problems  understanding  the 
speeches  of  the  players. 


Me  too.  The  speeches  are  long  and 
I kept  asking  myself  what  they’re  all 
about  and  what  Aeneas’s  speech 
to  Dido  has  to  do  with  Hamlet. 


I appreciate  your  confusion.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  speech 
about  Priam’s  slaughter  does  fit  in  thematically  with  the  play. 
The  whole  speech  revolves  around  Pyrrhus  killing  Priam  as 
revenge  for  his  own  father’s  death.  Sounds  a bit  like  Hamet, 
doesn’t  it?  To  appreciate  it  fully,  though,  you  need  some 
background  in  classical  mythology.  If  you’re  interested,  try 
the  following  Going  Further  activity.  Otherwise,  go  directly  to 
the  two  questions  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 


GOING  FURTHER 


At  first  glance,  Hamlet’s  request  of  the  player  to  perform  Aeneas’s  speech  to  Dido 
(Act  2,  Scene  2,  lines  445  to  530  / 431  to  515)  appears  immaterial  to  the  play.  Yet 
it’s  significant  because  the  tale  is  really  about  one  man,  Pyrrhus,  seeking  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  father,  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Greek  army. 

The  story  begins  with  a wedding  feast  among  the  gods  when  Eris,  the  goddess 
of  discord,  throws  an  apple  onto  a table  with  the  words  “for  the  most  beautiful” 
inscribed  on  it.  Three  goddesses — Hera,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  Athena,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  and  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love — all  claim  this  apple.  Hermes,  the 
messenger  god,  takes  all  three  women  to  Paris,  a prince  of  Troy,  to  decide  who 
most  deserves  the  apple.  Each  goddess  promises  Paris  a gift  in  exchange  for  his 
vote.  Hera  offers  him  royal  power,  Athena  promises  to  make  him  victorious  in 
battle,  and  Aphrodite  promises  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  Earth.  Paris 
chooses  Aphrodite’s  offer. 
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Now  the  most  beautiful  of  all  women  turns  out  to  be  Helen,  who  happens  to  be 
married  to  Menelaus,  the  King  of  Sparta.  While  Menelaus  is  away,  Paris  spirits 
Helen  off  to  Troy  (a  walled  city  that  probably  existed  in  what  is  now  Turkey). 
Menelaus  calls  upon  all  the  Greek  princes  to  help  him  rescue  his  wife.  That’s  why 
Helen’s  face  is  said  to  have  “launched  a thousand  ships.”  The  Greek  forces  lay 
seige  to  Troy. 

The  chief  warrior  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  is  Achilles,  whose  mother  earlier  tried 
to  make  her  son  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx  in  Hades.  Of  course, 
she  held  him  by  the  heel  so  he  wouldn’t  fall  in;  thus,  the  only  vulnerable  part  of 
his  body  was  his  heel.  This  is  why  we  still  talk  of  a person’s  weakness  as  his  or 
her  “Achilles’  heel.” 


Menelaus,  Paris,  Diomedes,  Odysseus,  Nestor,  Achilles,  and  Agamemnon 


On  the  Trojan  side,  there’s  Priam,  the  king,  and  his  queen,  Hecuba.  Their  son 
Hector  is  the  principal  military  hero  in  the  Trojan  army. 

The  siege  of  Troy  lasts  ten  long  years,  primarily  as  a result  of  interventions  on 
the  parts  of  the  gods.  But  during  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  Achilles  kills  Hector. 
Because  Hector  had  killed  Achilles’  best  friend,  Patroclus,  Achilles  dishonours 
Hector’s  body  by  dragging  it  behind  a chariot  around  Troy  for  12  days.  Finally, 
Priam  ransoms  the  corpse  and  Hector  is  buried. 

However,  Achilles  himself  doesn’t  have  long  to  live.  In  a later  battle,  Paris’s  arrow 
fatally  wounds  him  in  the  heel.  Pyrrhus,  Achilles’  son,  seeking  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  slaughters  Paris’s  father,  Priam,  in  front  of  his  wife,  Hecuba. 
Her  grief  over  her  husband’s  death  is  profound.  (Notice  the  contrast  between 
Hecuba  and  Gertrude.) 
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One  of  the  few  surviving  princes  of  Troy  is  Aeneas,  who  leaves  the  city  on  the 


night  of  its  collapse,  taking  with  him  his  son  and  his  father.  He  gathers  some 
forces  and  a small  fleet  and  sets  sail  to  begin  a new  Troy.  While  sailing  for  Italy, 
his  fleet  is  scattered  by  a storm.  The  survivors  gather  together  in  northern  Africa 
where  Dido,  the  queen  of  Carthage,  welcomes  them.  It  turns  out  to  be  Aeneas’s 
destiny  to  found  the  city  of  Rome— and  eventually  the  Roman  Empire. 

Now  reread  the  speech  of  the  First  Player  (Act  2,  Scene  2,  lines  480  to  530 
/ 465  to  494);  then  explain  how  Pyrrhus’s  killing  of  Priam  is  similar  to 
Hamlet’s  desire  for  revenge  on  Claudius. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  1 73, 


9.  The  introduction  of  the  players  fulfils  an  important  dramatic  purpose.  What  is 
it?  Explain  your  response. 

10.  Several  times  in  the  play,  Hamlet  compares  himself  with  others  whose  actions 
are  disproportionate  to  the  motivations  behind  them.  For  example,  in  his 
soliloquy  beginning  on  line  560  / 544,  Hamlet  compares  himself  with  the  actor 
who  uttered  the  speech  about  the  fall  of  Troy. 

How  does  Hamlet’s  “performance”  contrast  with  the  actor’s? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  174. 


Note  how  Act  2,  Scene  2 ends  with  Hamlet’s  determination  to  gather  better  proof  of 
the  Ghost’s  story.  It  may  strike  you  as  odd  that  Hamlet  needs  yet  more  evidence;  but 
would  you,  in  the  light  of  day,  commit  murder  based  on  a story  you’d  been  told  by 
an  apparition  on  misty  battlements? 

The  act  ends  with  Hamlet  stating  that  he  needs  more  proof  than  this.  In  the  act  to 
come,  you  will  see  how  the  play  succeeds  in  catching  “the  conscience  of  the  King.” 
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‘ e^n  3:  Act  3,  Scene  l-“Conscience 
Does  Make  Cowards  of  Us  Ml.” 


'etting  the  Scene 

Act  3 begins  with  Claudius  questioning  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  about  Hamlet.  To 
his  dismay,  the  two  spies  can  offer  no  explanation  for  Hamlet’s  odd  behaviour.  Consequently, 
Claudius  and  Polonius  proceed  with  their  plan  of  using  Ophelia  to  test  Hamlet’s  madness. 
When  Hamlet  appears,  he’s  contemplative  and  delivers  the  famous  “To  be,  or  not  to  be” 
speech.  His  subsequent  encounter  with  Ophelia  is  very  unpleasant,  and  he  quarrels  with 
her.  At  the  scene’s  conclusion,  the  King,  convinced  that  Hamlet  poses  a real  threat,  decides 
to  send  him  to  England. 


YouTl  find  all  of  Act  3,  Scene  V on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 
[Hamlet  1).  Be  sure  to  listen  to  this  important  scene  before  going  on  to  Scene  2. 

As  always,  you’re  free  to  use  whatever  listening  strategies  work  best  for  you.  In  this 
scene,  take  note  of  the  background  sound  effects.  What  mood  do  they  evoke?  In  your 
opinion,  are  they  effective? 

Read  lines  1 to  62  / 1 to  56  and  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  do  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  report  to  the  King  about  their  mission? 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  the  play,  Claudius  admits  his  guilt  to  the  audience.  How  does 
he  feel  about  his  crimes? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  1 74. 


' BBC  Worldwide  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1992:  Act  3,  Scene  1.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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And  now  the  moment  you’ve  been  waiting  for.  It’s  time  to  read  what  is  arguably  the 
most  famous  passage  in  all  of  literature— Hamlet’s  “To  be,  or  not  to  be”  meditation 
on  life  and  death.  Turn  to  line  63  / 57  and  read  this  soliloquy  carefully  (to  line  98  / 
91).  Be  sure  to  read,  as  well,  any  explanations  and  discussions  your  edition  of  the 
play  has  to  offer. 
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Once  again,  it’s  recommended  that,  if  possible,  you  listen  to  an  audio  version  or 
watch  a video  version  of  the  speech. 


3.  Paraphrasing,  as  you  know,  involves  reworking  an 

original  speech  or  piece  of  writing  into  your  own  words. 
This  provides  an  excellent  method  of  determining  the 
precise  meaning  of  a passage.  You’ve  already  had 
experience  paraphrasing  one  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquies— 
in  your  Section  1 Assignment.  Now,  however,  it’s  time 
to  put  your  skills  to  work  on  the  most  quoted  of  all 
speeches.  Paraphrase  Hamlet’s  famous  soliloquy  into 
your  own  words. 

It  might  help  to  break  the  speech  down  into  manageable 
units  as  shown  in  the  chart  that  follows.  Why  not  make 
yourself  a similar  chart  and  fill  in  the  right-hand  side? 
You  might  also  work  with  a partner. 


Hamlet’s  Soliloquy 

Paraphrase 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles. 

And  by  opposing  end  them. 

To  die,  to  sleep. 

No  more;  and  by  a sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to.  Tis  a consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

To  die,  to  sleep; 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream — ay,  there’s  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause — there’s  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

m-n: 
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For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a bare  bodkin? 

Who  would  fardels  bear. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a weary  life. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


Compare  your  paraphrase  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  174. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Has  there  ever  been  a more  boring  speech,  after  400  years  of  constant  repetition, 
than  To  be  or  not  to  bel 

—Richard  Burton 


Of  course  when  you  do  that  soliloquy  everybody  wants  to  join  in.  It’s  such  an  old 
number  that  they  should  have  a song  sheet. 


—Peter  O’Toole 


Clearly  some  people — actors,  at  least — have  felt  that  whatever  strength  and 
beauty  Hamlet’s  most  famous  speech  once  had  have  been  compromised  over 
time  by  familiarity.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  though  most  actors  would 


agree  that  offering  an  original  interpretation  of  the  lines  is  today  something  of 
a challenge. 
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How  familiar  are  you  with  the  famous  “To  be,  or  not  to  be” 
speech?  To  test  your  memory,  why  not  try  the  online  scramble 
game  at: 

http :// WWW.  Shakespeare.  com/Poetry/ieindex.  html 

Using  your  cursor,  rearrange  the  words  to  reproduce  Hamlet’s 
original  speech. 


Hamlet’s  “To  be,  or  not  to  be”  speech  poses  a number  of  difficult  problems  for 
readers  as  well  as  actors  and  directors  of  the  play.  Many  critics  consider  the  speech 
to  be  a soliloquy  in  which  Hamlet  is  contemplating  taking  his  own  life;  and  in  a true 
soliloquy,  where  an  actor  is  alone,  the  audience  can  always  take  the  character’s 
words  at  face  value. 

The  stage  directions,  however,  are  clear  that  Hamlet  is  not  alone  on  stage  and  that 
Polonius  and  Claudius  are  positioned  to  spy  on  his  every  word  and  action.  If  so,  do 
we  regard  Hamlet’s  words  as  a true  soliloquy — a genuine  expression  of  a soul  in 
torment — or  do  we  consider  the  speech  as  a performance  intended  to  be  heard  by 
Claudius  and  Polonius? 

Remember  that  Hamlet  has  already  debated  the  issue  of  suicide  and  determined  that 
it  isn’t  something  he  would  attempt,  because  it’s  against  God’s  law:  “Or  that  the 
Everlasting  had  not  fixed  / His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter!”  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines 
133  and  134  / 131  and  132). 

Furthermore,  Hamlet  has  been  charged  by  the  ghost  of  his  father  to  avenge  his  foul 
murder.  To  do  this,  he  must  live.  Perhaps  his  talk  of  suicide  is  intended  to  convince 
Claudius  that  he  is  indeed  mad,  for  who  but  a madman  would  kill  himself?  What  do 
you  think?  Do  Claudius  and  Polonius  hear  the  speech? 

In  this  speech,  Hamlet  does  talk  about  suicide,  but  he  does  so  in  general  terms  and 
not  specifically  about  his  situation.  In  wondering  why  people  put  up  with  misfortune 
and  suffering,  he  concludes  that  it’s  fear  of  what  follows  after  life  that  makes  people 
endure  misery. 

If  this  speech  is  a soliloquy  intended  only  for  the  ears  of  the  audience,  Hamlet 
confesses  his  primary  weakness — his  tragic  flaw.  He  tells  his  audience  that  too  much 
thinking  has  taken  away  his  ability  to  act.  Perhaps  that’s  why  Hamlet  hasn’t  yet 
swept  to  his  revenge.  The  more  time  he  spends  thinking  about  it,  the  less  able  he  is 
to  kill  Claudius. 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be’ 


Now  read  to  the  end  of  Scene  1 and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

4.  Claudius  and  Hamlet  show  themselves  to  be  quite  different  types  of  people  in 
this  scene.  Contrast  these  two  characters  based  on  this  scene  alone. 

5.  Hamlet’s  treatment  of  Ophelia  is  savage,  particularly  after  the  line  “Where’s  your 
father?”  (line  140  / 130).  Can  you  explain  why? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  175. 


This  scene  ends  with  Polonius,  despite  the  King’s  objections,  continuing  to  maintain 
that  Hamlet  is  mad  because  of  his  daughter.  Polonius  then  proposes  that  Gertrude 
summon  Hamlet  to  her  chamber.  Polonius  will,  once  again,  hide  behind  a curtain  in 
order  to  listen  in  and  spy  on  their  conversation. 

Motifs 

Appearance  and  Reality 

The  motif  of  appearance  and  reality  is  again  echoed  in  Claudius’s 
aside  (lines  56  to  61  / 50  to  55).  Polonius’s  casual  comment  that 
“with  devotion’s  visage  / And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  over  / The 
devil  himself”  catches  Claudius  off  guard.  Claudius  responds 
privately  by  comparing  himself  to  a prostitute.  His  words  camouflage 
his  ugly  deeds  just  as  the  “plastering  art”  (application  of  makeup) 
can  conceal  the  ugliness  of  the  prostitute.  It’s  also  noteworthy  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  Claudius  reveals  his  guilt  to  the  audience. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  scene  you’ve  just  finished  contains  the  most  famous  soliloquy  in  the  world. 
This  presents  a problem  for  every  actor  and  director  who  approaches  it.  How  can 
it  be  made  to  sound  fresh  and  interesting?  To  compare  two  very  different 
treatments,  go  back  to  this  website,  which  you  may  have  looked  at  in  Section  1. 

http://ciconline.org/bdpl/ 

Once  there,  click  on  “Enter,”  then  “Stage  to  Screen,”  and  then  “Two  Hamlets.” 
Watch  and  listen  to  two  actors  interpret  Hamlet’s  famous  soliloquy.  After  viewing 
each  one,  click  on  the  “Treatment,”  “Cinematography,”  “Sound,”  “Design,”  and 
“Acting”  buttons  to  get  some  idea  of  the  astounding  variety  of  choices  open  to 
directors,  actors,  and  filmmakers. 
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The  scene  begins  in  a low  key  as  Hamlet  gives  instructions  on  acting  techniques  to  the 
professional  players.  While  the  players  make  their  final  preparations,  Hamlet  praises  Horatio 
as  his  best  friend  and  enlists  his  support  in  observing  Claudius  during  the  performance  of 
the  play.  Tension  mounts  as  Hamlet  teases  Polonius  and  Ophelia.  When  the  King  witnesses 
the  re-enactment  of  the  murder  he  committed,  he  rushes  out  of  the  hall.  Hamlet  is  enjoying 
his  triumph  when  Polonius  arrives  to  say  Hamlet’s  presence  is  requested  by  the  Queen. 


YouTl  find  all  of  Act  3,  Scene  2^  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 
[Hamlet  2] . Readers  can  sometimes  find  this  lengthy  scene  challenging  because  of 
the  play  within  a play.  By  listening,  youTl  find  that  the  scene  moves  along  as  well 
as  any  other.  As  always,  use  the  audio  version  any  way  you  find  most  useful.  In  fact, 
you  might  listen  more  than  once. 


Now  read  Scene  2 as  far  as  line  93 


/ 90. 


Hamlet  gives  the  actors  some  “dos  and  don’ts”  about  acting.  Many  critics  think  that 
these  cautions  represent  Shakespeare’s  own  views  on  acting. 


groundlings 


less-affluent 
Elizabethan 
theatregoers  who 
stood  on  the 
ground  around  the 
stage  to  watch  a 
play  rather  than 
paying  for  more 
expensive  seats 


• Dos.  Hamlet  tells  the  actors  to  speak  fluently  and  distinctly  and  to  use  only 
natural  gestures.  The  gestures  should  match  the  words. 

• Don’ts.  Hamlet  advises  the  players  not  to  overact  a passionate  speech  in  order 
to  entertain  the  groundlings  who,  being  poorly  educated,  can  only  understand 
the  mimes.  He  also  cautions  them  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves  and  not  to 
let  the  clowns  steal  the  show. 

' BBC  Worldwide  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1992:  Act  3,  Scene  2.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be” 


Hamlet’s  pointer  to  “suit  the  action  to  the  word”  relates  to  the  play  thematically. 
Ironically,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  strikes  at  the  heart  of  Hamlet’s  problem. 
There’s  a discrepancy  between  what  he  says  he’ll  do  and  what  he  actually  does. 
Hamlet  needs  to  heed  his  own  advice  and  learn  to  match  his  actions  with  his  words. 


The  Globe  Theatre,  where  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  first  performed 


Now  respond  to  the  following  question. 

1.  What  does  the  audience  learn  about  Horatio  from  lines  59  to  78  / 58  to  76  of 
Hamlet’s  speech? 


J Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  175.  i 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6H 

In  his  speech  to  the  players,  Hamlet  says  that  the  purpose  of  drama  is  “to  hold, 
as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature”  (lines  22  and  23  / 21  and  22).  In  other  words, 
(to  use  a popular  cliche)  its  purpose  is  to  reflect  reality.  In  your  Writing  Folder, 
discuss  this  idea.  Do  you  think  that  today’s  television  shows  and  movies 
“hold  ...  the  mirror  up  to  nature”?  What  do  you  think  of  “reality”  TV? 


A good  part  of  the  rest  of  the  scene  involves  Hamlet  in  quick  verbal  exchanges  with 
Claudius,  Polonius,  and  Ophelia.  For  example,  in  one  exchange  the  King  asks,  “How 
fares  our  cousin  Hamlet?”  (line  94  / 91).  Hamlet  replies,  “Excellent,  in  faith,  of  the 
chameleon’s  dish.  I eat  / the  air,  promise-crammed.  You  cannot  feed  capons  so.” 
Here  Hamlet  plays  on  the  word  fare.  The  King  means  “does,”  but  Hamlet  interprets 
it  as  “eats.”  As  well,  he  says  he  eats  the  “air,”  which  means  emptiness.  Hamlet  is 
making  reference  to  Claudius’s  hollow  promise  that  Hamlet  will  one  day  succeed 
him  as  king. 
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Now  read  to  the  end  of  Scene  2 and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow.  Read 
carefully,  and  consult  your  text’s  notes  to  catch  on  to  Hamlet’s  clever  repartee. 

2.  How  many  parallels  can  you  identify  between  “The  Mousetrap”  and  King 
Hamlet’s  murder? 


3.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  play  on  Claudius. 

4.  Describe  Hamlet’s  mood  and  intention  as  he  goes  to  see  his  mother  at  the  end  of 
this  scene. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  4 on  page  175. 


^ 


I’m  still  unclear  about  something.  Why 
doesn’t  Claudius  react  to  the  pantomime? 

It  also  imitates  the  death  of  Hamlet’s  father. 


^ ^ 

Hamlet  talked  about  “dumb  shows” — or 

pantomimes — at  the  opening  of  the  scene. 


He  said  that  the  groundlings,  the  poorer 
patrons,  were  capable  of  understanding 
only  the  “inexplicable  dumb  shows.” 


/ 


That’s  a good  question.  Maybe  he  just  wasn’t 
paying  attention.  He  might  have  been 
engaged  in  private  exchanges  with  Gertrude. 


You’re  quite  right.  And  that  would  also  help 
explain  Claudius’s  lack  of  response.  He 
might  simply  have  ignored  the  pantomime 
because  he  thought  it  was  beneath  him. 


structure  of  the  Shakespearean  Tragedy 

This  would  be  a good  time  to  take  a break  from  reading  the  play  and  learn  more  about 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  typical  Shakespearean  tragedy.  You’re  well  enough 
into  the  play  now  to  benefit  from  an  analysis  of  its  structure,  and  learning  a bit  about  a 
tragedy’s  organization  should  help  you  make  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  play.  Some  of  the 
terms  you’re  about  to  encounter  will  be  familiar  from  past  courses;  you’ll  also  recognize 
a few  from  discussions  in  earlier  modules  of  this  course. 

Every  Shakespearean  tragedy  is  divided  into  five  acts  and  contains  the  seven  stages 
that  follow. 
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Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be’ 


stage  1 : Exposition 


initial  incident 


the  event  that  gets 
the  plot  of  a work 
of  literature  going 


The  exposition  presents  certain  information  to  the 
audience,  such  as  the  setting  (time  and  place),  the 
relationship  of  the  characters,  and  the  general  mood 
of  the  play. 

The  exposition  ends  with  the  initial  incident, 
which  is  the  first  incident  to  start  the  plot  going. 

The  exposition  may  also  convey  information  about 
antecedent  action — action  that  has  gone  on  before 
the  play  begins  and  that  has  some  connection  with 
the  play  itself. 


Shakespeare  always  uses  part  of  the  first  act  to  give  the  audience  members  whatever 
background  information  they  need  in  order  to  understand  the  conflict  that  will 
constitute  the  plot.  This  information  also  prepares  the  audience  for  what’s  to  come 
and  sets  the  tone  of  the  entire  play.  This  is  done  through  the  dialogue  and  actions  of 
the  characters  on  the  stage. 

Stage  2:  Complication 

The  complication  in  a tragedy  is  the  part  that  begins  the  action  and  creates  suspense 
and  interest  in  what’s  going  to  follow.  Thus,  the  complication  begins  the  major 
conflict  of  the  play. 


Stage  3:  Rising  Action  or  Rise  in  Fortune 


rising  action 


the  series  of  events 
leading  to  the 
climax  of  a work  of 
literature 


The  series  of  events  that  lead  up  to  the  climax  of  the  play  composes  what  is  known 
as  the  rising  action.  In  this  part  of  the  Shakespearean  tragedy,  the  protagonist  is 
winning  the  struggle  to  achieve  his  or  her  objective  despite  opposition,  either 
external  or  internal.  In  other  words,  the  audience  sees  a rise  in  fortune  and 
happiness  in  the  life  of  the  tragic  hero.  For  the  tragedy  to  be  truly  dramatic,  viewers 
need  to  see  the  hero  at  the  height  of  happiness  and  fortune — before  he  or  she  falls. 


Stage  4:  Climax 


The  climax  (or  crisis)  is  the  turning  point  of  the  play.  Events  from  the  start  of  the 
play  follow  one  another  in  a cause-and-effect  relationship  until  the  time  to  make  a 
decision  occurs  for  the  hero.  This  is  the  turning  point  in  the  Shakespearean  plot — the 
scene  in  which  the  protagonist  makes  a fatal  error  that  will  eventually  lead  to  his  or 
her  ultimate  downfall. 


falling  action 


that  part  of  a 
tragedy  in  wliicli 
the  fortunes  of  the 
protagonist  are  in 
decline 


Stage  5:  Falling  Action 

The  falling  action  depicts  the  protagonist’s  declining  fortunes  as  he  or  she  suffers 
one  reverse  after  another.  In  order  to  maintain  suspense,  there’s  usually  delaying 
action,  such  as  a quarrel;  but  the  audience  senses  that  the  protagonist  is  quickly 
moving  to  ultimate  defeat  and  catastrophe. 
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stage  6:  Catastrophe 


j 


catastrophe 


the  point  in  a 
tragedy  where 
disaster  strikes  and 
the  protagonist  dies 


I 


When  the  catastrophe  is  reached,  the 
protagonist  experiences  the  consequences  of 
his  or  her  previous  actions — death. 

In  a Shakespearean  tragedy,  the  catastrophe  is 
usually  marked  by  multiple  deaths.  Be  ready  to 
do  a body  count  at  the  end  of  this  play! 


Stage  7:  Conclusion 


in  a tragedy,  the 
short  scene  at  the 
end  that  ties  up  all 
the  loose  ends, 
explains  how  the 
tragedy  came  to  be, 
and  re-establishes 
the  Natural  Order 
of  the  Universe 


The  conclusion  is  made  up  of  a short  scene  after  the  death  of  the  protagonist  that  ties  up 
all  the  loose  ends  by  explaining,  sometimes  at  length,  how  the  tragedy  came  to  be.  In  the 
conclusion,  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Universe  is  restored  and  chaos  is  eliminated. 

The  German  critic  Gustav  Freytag  in  his  Technique  of  the  Drama  (1863),  using 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  as  a model,  created  a pyramid  shape  representing  the  “typical” 
plot  structure  of  the  classical  and  Shakespearean  five-act  play.  It  provides  a structural 
concept  that’s  adapted  today  to  everything  from  novels  to  short  stories.  (In  Module  2, 
you  saw  an  adaptation  of  his  model  in  the  discussion  of  plot  structures  in  short  stories.) 


Plot  structure  of  a Shakespearean  Tragedy 


Climax  (Crisis) 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be’ 
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5.  Following  is  a list  of  various  events  in  Hamlet  from  the  exposition  almost  to  the 
turning  point  in  Act  3.  Put  these  events  in  chronological  order  by  numbering 
them  1 to  10. 

a.  Claudius  tells  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  to  spy  on  Hamlet. 

b.  The  Ghost  appears  in  full  combat  attire. 

c.  After  Claudius  reveals  his  guilt  during  the  performance  of  “The  Mousetrap,” 
Hamlet  is  resolved  to  kill  him  but  prepares  to  visit  his  mother  first. 

d.  Hamlet  meets  with  the  players. 

e.  The  Ghost  tells  Hamlet  to  revenge  “his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder.” 

f.  Hamlet  says  to  Ophelia,  “Get  thee  to  a nunnery.” 

g.  Hamlet  says,  “0,  that  this  too  too-solid  flesh  would  melt.”^ 

h.  Polonius  concludes  that  Hamlet  is  mad  out  of  love  for  his  daughter. 

i.  Claudius  reacts  to  “The  Mousetrap.” 

j.  Polonius  advises  his  son,  “Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be.” 


Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet,  probably  in  1874 


' In  some  versions,  “O,  thnt  this  too  too  sullied  flesh  would  melt” 
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6.  Now  using  the  numbers  from  your  answers  to  question  5,  make  a chart  like  the 
one  that  follows  and  arrange  the  events  where  they  belong.  The  chart  has  been 
started  to  get  you  going.  Note  that  you  haven’t  yet  read  the  scene  that  contains 
the  climax — but  you  soon  will. 


Act  3^ 

^X^CIimax 

Act  2^ 

^'^ising  Action 

^^Complication 

Exposition 

1 

2 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  176.  j,. 


Now  that  you  know  more  about  how  a Shakespearean  tragedy  is  structured,  you 
should  be  ready  to  read  on  and  be  better  able  to  predict  what’s  to  come.  The  climax 
or  turning  point  of  the  play  is  imminent. 

As  you  continue  on  with  the  next  lesson,  read  carefully  for  the  actual  line  in  which 
Hamlet  makes  his  fatal  mistake — the  turning  point  of  the  play. 


a 


etting  the  Scene 


A very  agitated  and  frightened  Claudius  prepares  to  send  Hamlet  off  to  England  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  Polonius  proceeds  to  the  Queen’s  chamber  where  he  can 
overhear  Hamlet  and  Gertrude  in  conversation.  Once  Claudius  is  alone,  the  audience  learns 
that  “The  Mousetrap”  play  has  been  successful.  It  has  caught  the  “conscience  of  the  King,” 
who  now  attempts  to  pray  for  forgiveness.  Hamlet  happens  upon  the  vulnerable  Claudius 
and  is  presented  with  the  proverbial  “golden  opportunity”  to  repay  Claudius  for  his  father’s 
murder.  But  Hamlet  chooses  to  wait  . . . 


Read  all  of  Scene  3 now;  then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  What  does  the  audience  learn  further  about  Claudius  from  his  soliloquy  in  this 
scene? 


2.  a.  Why  does  Hamlet  choose  not  to  kill  Claudius  when  he  has  the  chance? 

b.  What  does  this  decision  mark  in  terms  of  the  play’s  plot?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  176. 
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Did  you  note  the  final  irony  in  this  scene?  Hamlet  convinces  himself  not  to  kill 
Claudius  while  he’s  praying,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  King  hadn’t  really  been  able  to 
pray  at  all.  As  Claudius  himself  says,  “My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below: 
/ Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go.” 


Most  critics  refer  to  this  scene  as  the  “prayer 
scene”  for  obvious  reasons.  It’s  a crucial 
scene  in  the  play.  Any  ideas  why,  Fiona? 


r ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  Hamlet  has  made  a 
mistake — a serious  one.  He  should’ve 
killed  Claudius  when  he  had  the  chance. 


^ N 

I think  so  too.  He  couldn’t 
have  asked  for  a better 
moment,  but  he  thought 
about  it  too  much.  His 
revenge  has  to  be  just 
perfect.  Or  maybe  he  just 
keeps  finding  excuses 
not  to  do  anything. 

J 


I’d  agree  with  you  there.  This 
scene  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
turning  point — or  climax — of 
the  play.  From  this  point  on, 
rather  than  playing  the  mouse 
while  Hamlet,  the  cat,  toys  with 
him,  Claudius  will  seize  the 
initiative:  and  in  this  kind  of 

game,  Claudius  is  the  master, 
k 


Motifs 


Appearance  and  Reality 

Hamlet  makes  the  mistake  of  taking  people  at  face  value.  Claudius 
appears  to  be  praying  and  therefore,  according  to  Hamlet,  he  must  be 
praying.  Hamlet  has  forgotten  his  own  words  in  Act  1 when  he  said 
that  anyone  can  put  on  an  act  and  appear  to  be  sad  and  mournful: 
“These  indeed  seem,  / For  they  are  actions  that  a man  might  play” 
(Scene  2,  lines  85  and  86  / 83  and  84). 

But  Hamlet  should  know  that  Claudius  is  a “smiling,  damned  villain”  (Act  1, 

Scene  5,  line  111  / 107).  Hamlet  has  been  deceived  by  appearances. 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be” 


esson  6:  Act  3,  (Scene  4-“I  Must  Be 
Cruel,  Only  to  Be  Kind.” 


m 


'etting  the  Scene 


Before  hiding  himself  behind  the  curtain  (arras),  Polonius  advises  the  Queen  to  speak 
frankly  with  Hamlet.  During  the  course  of  their  heated  conversation,  Polonius  fears  for  the 
Queen  and  calls  for  help.  Mistaking  Polonius  for  the  King,  Hamlet  runs  his  sword  through 
the  curtain  and  slays  Polonius.  Hamlet  continues  to  confront  his  mother  with  her  evil 
deeds  when  the  Ghost  appears  and  reminds  Hamlet  that  he  has  not  yet  accomplished  his 
purpose — to  avenge  his  father’s  murder.  After  the  Ghost  leaves,  Hamlet  convinces  his  mother 
that  he’s  not  mad,  and  she  seems  to  listen  to  his  urgings  that  she  stay  clear  of  Claudius. 
The  scene  ends  as  Hamlet  gets  ready  to  leave  for  England. 


You’ll  find  Act  3,  Scene  4^  of  Hamlet  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 
[Hamlet  2).  Be  sure  to  listen  to  it  while  studying  this  famous  scene.  As  always,  it’s 
up  to  you  just  how  you  want  to  make  use  of  this  resource;  whatever  way  you  choose 
will  enrich  your  experience  of  Hamlet. 

Now  read  the  entire  scene  and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


' BBC  Worldwicie  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1992:  Act  3,  Scene  4.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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1.  It  can  be  said  that  Hamlet  has  mixed  feelings  toward  his  mother.  Do  you 
agree?  Explain. 

2.  What  proof  is  there  that  Hamlet  believes  he  has  killed  the  King? 

3.  Hamlet  charges  his  mother  with  several  crimes.  What  are  they? 

4.  After  the  Ghost  has  appeared,  Hamlet  appeals  to  his  mother  to  change  her  ways. 
According  to  Hamlet,  how  should  she  go  about  this? 


5.  Act  3 ends  on  a turbulent  note. 
Polonius  has  been  slain,  and 
Claudius  is  about  to  send  Hamlet 
to  England  with  letters  that  will 
“marshall  [him]  to  knavery.” 
Write  out  your  predictions  for 
Act  4.  Consider  Claudius’s 
reaction  to  Polonius’s  death.  How 
will  Laertes  and  Ophelia  react 
when  they  hear  the  news  of  their 
father’s  violent  death? 


You’ve  now  completed  a reading  of  Acts  2 and  3 of  Hamlet.  In  Act  1,  Hamlet  is 
melancholic  and  suicidal  until  he  learns  of  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Claudius. 

In  Act  2,  he  becomes  a detective  on  the  trail  of  a murderer. 

A critical  issue  in  the  play  is  raised  when  Hamlet  chooses  not  to  rush  downstairs 
and  kill  Claudius  (as  we’d  expect  any  red-blooded  hero  to  do)  but  rather  to  put  on 
“an  antic  disposition.” 

1.  The  question  of  Hamlet’s  sanity— whether  he  really  loses  it  or  only  pretends 
to — is  one  that  has  often  been  debated.  You  must  consider  both  sides  of  the 
issue  and  come  to  your  own  conclusions.  For  the  purposes  of  this  exercise, 
imagine  that  you’re  arguing  the  case  that  Hamlet’s  sanity  remains  intact. 

Make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and,  in  the  right-hand  column,  fill  in  the 
justification  for  your  side  of  the  argument.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 


I 


The  Case  for  Insanity 

The  Case  for  Sanity 

Hamlet  is  unbalanced  by  the  shocking 
news  of  his  father’s  murder  by  Claudius. 

Jiamlet  iA  (mUj.  tempma/uLf  diuynmci  iup 
UtiA^  mwA.  <Jle  vime/i  (peA 

mAcme. 

Immediately  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  Ghost,  Hamlet  is  irrational.  He 
compares  his  head  to  a “distracted 
globe”  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  102  / 98). 
Even  Horatio  calls  his  words  “wild  and 
whirling”  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  145  / 134). 
Hamlet  must  be  mad. 

Hamlet’s  erratic  behaviour  toward 

Ophelia,  as  reported  by  her  in  Act  2, 
Scene  1 , is  proof  that  Hamlet  has  lost 
touch  with  reality. 

Hamlet  admits  himself  that,  “It  hath  made 
/ me  mad”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  158  and 
159/  148). 

Hamlet’s  violent  outbursts  against  his 
mother  in  Act  3,  Scene  4 are  sure  signs 
of  an  unstable  mind.  Even  his  mother 
says,  “Alas,  he’s  mad!”  (Act  3,  Scene  4, 
line  119/107). 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  6 on  page  178. 


Did  you  consider  the  fact  that  Claudius  seems  to  suspect  from  the  beginning  that 
Hamlet  is  simulating  madness?  When  speaking  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  he 
asks  them  to  find  out  why  “he  puts  on  this  confusion”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  2).  And 
later  in  Act  3,  after  eavesdropping  on  Hamlet  and  Ophelia’s  conversation,  he’s 
convinced  of  Hamlet’s  sanity:  “Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a little,  / 
Was  not  like  madness.  There’s  something  in  his  soul,  / Over  which  his  melancholy 
sits  on  brood”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  175  to  177  / 165  to  167). 

2.  What  other  evidence  can  you  present  to  corroborate  Claudius’s  belief  that 
Hamlet’s  sanity  remains  intact? 

3.  How  do  the  King  and  Queen  feel  about  Hamlet’s  madness?  Give  reasons  for  your 
response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  6 on  page  178. 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  61 

Choose  a scene  or  part  of  a scene  from  either  Act  2 or  Act  3 and  write  a news 
headline  and  first  paragraph  for  The  Elsinore  Enquirer.  For  your  article,  try  to 
capture  the  main  part  of  the  plot  of  that  scene  and  then  create  a sensationalized 
version  of  what  happened. 

Include  a photo  or  illustration  to  accompany  your  article.  Remember  that 
modernizing  Shakespeare  is  a time-honoured  tradition. 


Here’s  one  student’s  response  to  this  assignment  that  can  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  you  might  do  (but  don’t  let  it  limit  your  own  ideas).  This  article  is  based  on 
Act  2,  Scene  1,  where  Hamlet  confronts  Ophelia. 


SHOCKING 

EXCLUS*' 

details  ■ 


p'rINCE  CAUGHT  wTtH  HIS  SOCKS^ 

-w„  .ound  MS  anMes  T.e  W ' 


Agents  for  The  Elsinore 
Enquirer  have  reported  a rather 
bizarre  encounter  between  the 
lady  Ophelia  and  Denmark  s 
noble  prince,  Hamlet  (who 
regular  readers  will  be  aware 
has  been  acting  more  than  a 
little  strange  this  past  whi  e). 
Sources  close  to  the  Crown  tell 
i us  that  Hamlet  confronted  his 
; “special  friend”  without  his  hat 
on  And  what’s  more,  his  coat 
was  undone  and  his  socks  were 


down  around  his  ankles.  The 
rumour  mill  has  it  that  Ophelia 
has  rejected  Hamlet  as  a suitor 
which  has  sent  the  prince  into  a 
decline  of  some  kind  (some 
sources  suggest  a deep-seate 
depression  or  even  a state  of 
psychosis).  Needless  to  say. 
Papa  Polonius  is  rather 
disturbed  by  this  latest  turn  of 
events  and  may  be  seeking  a 


Section  2:  “To  Be,  or  Motto  Be’ 


ondusion 


The  end  of  Act  3 marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for 
Hamlet.  True,  he  has 
successfully  caught  the 
“conscience  of  the  king”  and 
has  proof  of  the  King’s  guilt. 
However,  when  furnished  with 
the  perfect  opportunity  to 
avenge  his  father’s  murder,  he 
declines  to  do  so.  Hamlet 
“overthinks”  the  situation  and 
awaits  another  opportunity.  But 
it’s  too  late,  and  Hamlet’s 
failure  to  kill  Claudius  in  the 
“prayer  scene”  leads  to 
disaster — the  death  of  Polonius. 
Claudius  now  has  the  initiative 
and  quickly  prepares  for 
Hamlet’s  removal  from  court. 


3 ends  with  many  unanswered  questions: 

• How  will  Hamlet  escape  the  clutches  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  and 
return  to  court  to  fulfil  his  duty? 

• How  will  Laertes  react  to  news  of  the  death  of  his  father? 

• How  will  Gertrude  respond  to  Hamlet’s  earnest  appeals  to  change  her  ways? 

• Does  Claudius  have  the  necessary  skill  to  maintain  power  now  that  suspicions 
have  been  aroused  because  of  his  behaviour  during  the  performance  of 

“The  Mousetrap”? 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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! As  you’ve  seen  by  now,  the  plot  of  Hamlet  revolves 
i around  the  protagonist’s  attempt  to  seek  out  the 
, truth  even  if,  as  Polonius  says  in  Act  2,  “it  were  hid 
indeed  / Within  the  centre  [of  the  earth]  ” and  to 
avenge  the  foul  murder  of  his  father. 

I So  far,  Hamlet  has  achieved  only  part  of  his  goal. 
' He’s  exposed  Claudius  as  the  villain  he  is.  But 
* now  he  must  fulfil  his  destiny  by  becoming 
Hamlet  the  avenger. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  Acts  4 and  5 of  the 
i play.  You’ll  follow  Hamlet  as  he  wrestles  with 
! questions  concerning  his  own  mortality  and  the 

I strength  of  his  resolve  to  avenge  his  father’s 
murder.  You’ll  also  see  how  he  comes  to  accept 
whatever  fate  may  direct  his  way  and  how  he 
begins  to  act  with  the  determined  resolution  that 
{ his  “thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth!” 


V/  - 


Reading  the  Play 


Now  read  Scene  1 and  respond  to  the  following 

questions. 

1.  In  the  original  source  story  of  “Amleth,”  the 
Gertrude  character  actively  assists  her  son  in 
his  pursuit  of  revenge.  Is  there  any  evidence 
in  Scene  1 that  Gertrude  has  decided  to  help, 
or  at  least  protect,  her  son? 

2.  What  new  traits  of  Claudius’s  character  are 
revealed  in  this  scene? 

3.  What  political  problems  does  Claudius  now 
face  as  a result  of  Polonius’s  death? 


O 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  179. 
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In  Scene  2,  Hamlet  refuses  to  divulge  the  location  of  Polonius’s  body  to  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern.  He  then  refuses  to  follow  them  to  Claudius. 


Now  read  Scene  2 and  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


4. 


What  is  Hamlet’s  estimation  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern?  Explain  with 
examples. 


5.  In  the  preceding  scene,  Gertrude  says  of  Hamlet,  “He  weeps  for  what  is  done” 
(line  28  / 27).  Does  Hamlet’s  behaviour  in  this  scene  corroborate  this  viewpoint? 
Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  179. 
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In  this  scene,  Claudius  intimates  that  he  has  a number 
of  fears.  If  you  were  Claudius,  what  would  you  be  most 
afraid  of? 

Imagine  that  you’re  Claudius  and  you  keep  a diary.  Write  an 
entry  in  which  you  confess  your  deepest  fears  and  horrors. 


'etting  the  Scene 


Hamlet  is  brought  before  the  King  and,  after  much  circumlocution,  he  reveals  the 
whereabouts  of  Polonius’s  remains.  Claudius  notifies  Hamlet  that  for  his  safety  he’ll  be 
sent  to  England.  Claudius  reveals  in  a soliloquy  that  if  all  goes  according  to  plan,  Hamlet 
will  meet  his  death  in  England. 


Now  read  Scene  3;  then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 
6.  Why  doesn’t  Claudius  take  strong  action  against  Hamlet? 


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All. 


humour  derived 
from  topics  usually 
considered  morbid 
or  inappropriate  for 
purposes  of  joking 
—for  example, 
death 


7.  Hamlet  engages  in  black  humour  in  this  scene.  Identify  as  many  examples  as 
you  can. 

8.  Hamlet’s  morose  jokes  reflect  his  morbid  preoccupation  with  death.  Why  would 
Hamlet  be  so  absorbed  with  this  topic? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  179. 


This  scene  ends  on  an  ominous  note:  Claudius  reveals  in  his  last  speech  that  he 
won’t  be  content  until  the  orders  for  Hamlet’s  death,  which  are  sealed  in  the  letters 
he’s  written,  are  carried  out. 


e^n  2:  Act  4,  (Scenes  4 to  6-‘My 
I Thoughts  Be  Bloody  or  Be 
Nothing  Worth!” 


Reading  the  Play 


etting  the  Scene 

While  accompanying  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  on  their  way  to  the  ship,  Hamlet  stops 
to  speak  to  a captain  of  Fortinbras’s  army,  which  is  making  its  way  across  Denmark 
en  route  to  Poland.  The  willingness  of  these  thousands  of  men  to  act  and  die  reminds 
Hamlet  of  his  own  inability  to  act  for  a much  more  important  cause  than  theirs— vengeance 
for  his  father’s  murder. 


Now  read  Scene  4 and  respond  to  the  following  questions.  Once  again,  try,  if  possible,  to 
watch  or  listen  to  a version  of  the  soliloquy  you’ll  encounter  in  this  scene. 
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1.  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  in  this  scene  is  very  reminiscent  of  his  second  soliloquy— 
“0,  what  a rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1!”  (Act  2,  Scene  2).  How  are  the  two 
soliloquies  alike? 

2.  In  this  soliloquy,  Hamlet  also  returns  to  the  notion  that  “conscience  does  make 
cowards  of  us  all”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  90  / 84).  Quote  the  appropriate  lines  in 
this  soliloquy  that  echo  this  concept. 

Character  Foils — Hamlet  and  Fortinbras 

You  should  be  very  familiar  with  the  use  writers  frequently  make  of  character  foils. 
Have  you  noticed  Shakespeare’s  use  of  foils  in  Hamlet^  Two  characters  in  the  play 
who  clearly  seem  to  be  designed  as  foils  are  Hamlet  and  Fortinbras. 

Hamlet  and  Fortinbras  are  starkly  contrasted  in  this  scene.  Young  Fortinbras  is 
clearly  a man  of  action.  Hamlet,  by  contrast,  is  a thinker — more  prone  to  reflection 
than  action.  On  several  occasions  in  the  play,  Hamlet  certainly  shows  himself 
capable  of  resolute  action;  but  this  occurs  only  in  bursts.  He  seems  to  lack 
Fortinbras’s  capacity  of  sustained,  purposeful  action. 


3.  To  better  appreciate  how  Shakespeare  uses  the  dramatic  technique  of  character 
foils,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and  fill  in  the  blanks. 


Hamlet 

Fortinbras  ^ 

Comparisons 
(points  of 
similarity) 

Hamlet  is  a young  prince 
of  Denmark. 

Fortinbras’s  uncle  has 
become  the  next  king  of 
Norway,  leaving  Fortinbras 
powerless. 

r 
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Comparisons 
(points  of  similarity, 
continued) 

Hamlet  is  seeking  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  father. 

Contrasts 
(points  of 
difference) 

Hamlet’s  father  was 
murdered. 

Fortinbras  seems  to  be 
spoiling  for  a fight.  Does  he 
want  revenge  for  his  father, 
or  is  he  more  interested  in  his 
reputation? 

4.  Re-examine  the  following  lines  of  Hamlet.  How  does  Hamlet  distinguish  himself 
from  Fortinbras  in  this  part  of  the  soliloquy? 


Rightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a straw 
When  honour’s  at  the  stake. 


—Act  4,  Scene  4,  lines  55  to  58  / 52  to  55 


i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  180. 


Reading  the  Play 


rA 


JS 


etting  the  Scene 


In  Scene  5,  the  Queen  is  told  about  Ophelia,  who  has  gone  mad  out  of  grief  for  her  father. 
Claudius  is  also  distressed  because  Laertes  has  returned  to  Denmark  with  a growing  number 
of  supporters  who  have  implicated  the  King  in  his  father’s  death.  Laertes  arrives  demanding 
vengeance  for  his  father’s  death.  Claudius  is  able  to  calm  him  momentarily  until  Ophelia 
re-enters.  Laertes’  grief  increases  at  the  sight  of  her  distracted  state. 


Now  read  Scene  5;  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

5.  Ophelia’s  appearance  and  behaviour  are  comparable  to  Hamlet’s  in  Act  2, 
Scene  1.  In  what  ways  is  this  true? 


6.  Ophelia’s  madness  arouses  in  audiences  a profound  sense  of  pathos.  Why  is  this? 
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i 


7.  Find  a quotation  from  one  of  Ophelia’s  speeches  in  this  scene  that  corresponds  to 
each  of  the  following  themes  upon  which  she  touches: 

a.  sorrow  b.  evil  c.  unfaithfulness  d.  death 

8.  Claudius  comments  in  lines  77  and  78  / 76  and  77  that  “When  sorrows  come, 
they  come  not  single  spies  / But  in  battalions.  ” What  are  the  sorrows  with  which 
Claudius  must  cope? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  181 . 


Although  Laertes  enters  this  scene 
demanding  vengeance,  by  the  scene’s  end 
Claudius  has  managed  to  pacify  him.  He 
refuses  to  hide  from  Laertes,  reminding 
him  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  that 
protects  him.  Claudius  wisely  remains 
calm  and  allows  Laertes  to  express  his 
grievances.  Afterward,  Claudius  invites 
Laertes  to  gather  his  friends  around  him  to 
hear  Claudius’s  side  of  the  story.  The  King 
tells  him  that  if  he’s  at  all  implicated,  then 
Laertes  may  have  the  crown. 


Character  Foils — Hamlet  and  Laertes 

In  question  3,  you  thought  about  Hamlet  and  Fortinbras  as  character  foils.  Another 
character  who  acts  as  a foil  to  Hamlet  is  Laertes.  Hamlet  and  Laertes  eventually  find 
themselves  in  parallel  situations:  both  want  revenge  for  murdered  fathers.  But  are 
their  circumstances  really  that  similar? 

9.  Examine  Laertes’  speeches  that  follow  and  discuss  how  each  one  distinguishes 
him  from  Hamlet. 


To  hell,  allegiance!  Vows,  to  the  blackest  devil! 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit! 

I dare  damnation. 

-—Act  4,  Scene  5,  lines  137  to  139  / 129  to  131 


b. 


his  obscure  funeral — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  over  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation— 

Cry  to  be  heard, 

—Act  4,  Scene  5,  lines  224  to  227  / 210  to  213 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  182. 


Reading  the  Play 


'etting  the  Scene 

In  Scene  6,  sailors  deliver  important  letters  from  Hamlet  to  Horatio.  The  correspondence 
reveals  that  Hamlet  has  returned  safely  to  Denmark  while  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
have  continued  on  to  England. 


Now'  read  Scene  6 and  respond  to  the  Writing  Folder  suggestion  that  follows. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6K 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

• Hamlet’s  terse  and  cryptic  letter  is  significant  for  what  it  says  and  what  it 
doesn’t  say.  What  additional  information  would  you  like  to  have  from  Hamlet? 

• Claudius  seems  capable  of  controlling  Laertes,  and  Hamlet  is  safely  out 
of  the  way  in  England,  or  so  Claudius  thinks.  Hamlet’s  sudden  return  to 
Denmark  will  no  doubt  cause  the  King  some  consternation.  In  your  folder, 
note  your  predictions  for  the  next  scene.  What  will  Claudius  do  once  he 
learns  of  this  latest  development?  What  will  Laertes  do? 
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etting  the 


Scene 


Laertes,  convinced  of  Claudius’s  innocence,  joins  forces  with  him  to  contrive  a plan  against 
Hamlet.  Claudius  uses  flattery  and  guilt  to  manipulate  Laertes  into  agreeing  to  a duel  with 
Hamlet.  Their  plotting  is  interrupted  by  Gertrude,  who  brings  them  news  of  Ophelia’s  death. 




Now  read  Scene  7 and  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  excuses  does  Claudius  give  to  Laertes  for  not  having  seized  Hamlet? 


2.  Explain  how  Claudius  uses  flattery  and  guilt  to  steer  Laertes  into  trapping  Hamlet. 


The  scheme  hatched  by  Claudius  and  Laertes  to  kill  Hamlet  seems  foolproof. 
Claudius  will  arrange  a duel  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes.  Laertes  will  choose  an 
“unbated”  (unprotected)  sword  and  kill  Hamlet  in  combat.  The  King  reckons  that 
“no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe”  (line  71  / 67),  and  even  his  mother  will  consider 
Hamlet’s  death  an  accident.  Laertes  immediately  suggests  that  he  “anoint  [his] 
sword”  with  a poison  so  deadly  that  a mere  scratch  means  death.  Claudius  considers 
further  and  then  adds  the  final  intrigue.  Believing  that  a back-up  plan  is  necessary, 
the  King  will  put  poison  in  a cup  so  that  when  Hamlet  is  “hot  and  dry”  and  calls  for 
a drink,  his  doom  will  be  sealed. 


3.  How  does  Claudius  use  Hamlet’s  good  qualities  against  him  in  his  scheme? 


A 


w 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  182. 


Character  Foils — Hamlet  and  Laertes 


Laertes  allows  himself  to  become, 
like  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
a tool  to  be  used  by  the  King. 
Claudius  exploits  Laertes’  feelings 
of  guilt  by  asking  him  if  he  loved 
his  father;  he  asks,  “Laertes,  was 
your  father  dear  to  you?”  (line 
118  / 108).  Thus,  Laertes  is 
duped  and  manipulated  by 
Claudius.  Likewise,  Hamlet  has 
been  manoeuvred  into  seeking 
revenge  by  his  own  father,  who 
asked  him,  “If  thou  didst  ever  thy 
dear  father  love”  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line 
27  / 23).  In  other  words,  both  men  have 
become  agents  of  the  real  enemies— King 
Hamlet  and  his  brother,  Claudius. 


4.  In  spite  of  the  similarity  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  Laertes  differs 
from  Hamlet  in  some  significant  ways.  When  Claudius  asks  Laertes  how  he 
would  show  himself  his  “father’s  son  in  deed  / More  than  in  words”  (lines  137 
and  138  / 126  and  127),  Laertes  quickly  responds  “To  cut  his  throat  in  the 
church”  (line  139  / 127).  How  does  this  statement  compare  with  Hamlet’s 
attitudes  about  revenge? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  182. 


On  the  topic  of  character  foils,  did  you  notice  how,  when  speaking  to  Laertes 
(lines  122  to  138  / 111  to  127),  Claudius  echoes  some  of  Hamlet’s  own  thoughts 
in  his  “To  be,  or  not  to  be”  soliloquy?  Claudius  contends  that  the  spark  of  love 
diminishes  over  time.  He  also  argues  that  one  should  act  right  away  because  if  one 
waits,  resolution  changes  and  one  ends  up  postponing  the  action.  Claudius’s  ideas 
mimic  Hamlet’s  musing  in  his  soliloquy  when  Hamlet  says,  “And  thus  the  native  hue 
of  resolution  / Is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  91 
and  92  / 85  and  86). 

Motifs 

Corruption 

Claudius  infects  Laertes’  ears  with  respect  to  Hamlet.  Laertes  has  arrived 
in  Denmark  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  about  his  father’s  death,  but  he’s 
quickly  lured  into  a plot  against  Hamlet.  Laertes  further  shows  the 
extent  to  which  he’s  been  corrupted  by  Claudius  through  the  devious 
plot  by  which  he  plans  to  exact  his  revenge  against  Hamlet. 
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Poison 


Poison  appears  in  the  literal  and  figurative  senses  in  this  scene. 
Poison  is  present  literally  when  Laertes  decides  to  poison  the  tip  of 
his  sword.  As  well,  when  Claudius  concludes  that  their  plan  “Should 
have  a back  or  second”  (line  168  / 154),  he  arranges  to  put  poison  in 
a cup  for  Hamlet  to  drink. 

5.  How  is  poison  suggested  figuratively  in  this  scene? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  182. 


Appearance  and  Reality 

Claudius  challenges  Laertes  to  see  if  he  truly  feels  internally  what 
he’s  expressing  externally:  “Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a sorrow, 

/ A face  without  a heart?”  (lines  119  and  120  / 109  and  110). 

Although  Laertes  protests  loudly  that  he  does  feel  just  what  he  says 
he  does,  the  audience  continues  to  wonder  about  the  true  source  of 
his  anger.  Laertes  seems,  in  fact,  to  care  more  about  the  quality  of 
the  funeral  his  father  received  than  his  actual  death.  Perhaps,  Laertes 
is  just  a “painting  of  a sorrow.” 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6L 


Gertrude’s  description  of  Ophelia’s  death  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  moments  of  the  play.  In  your  Writing  Folder, 
respond  to  the  following  questions  and  comments. 

Ophelia  is  usually  portrayed  as  an  innocent  victim 
caught  up  in  the  whirlwind  and  manipulated  by  others. 
Describe  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings  on  hearing  of 
Ophelia’s  drowning. 


The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  Ophelia’s  death  was  indeed  an  accident  or 
was  suicide.  Which  side  would  you  be  on?  What  evidence  in  Gertrude’s  speech 
would  you  quote  to  support  your  point  of  view? 


Does  the  fact  that  Gertrude  is  able  to  describe  Ophelia’s  death  in  remarkable 
detail  bother  you?  How  is  she  able  to  do  so?  Consider  the  possible  answers  to 
this  question. 


Hamlet  hasn’t  physically  appeared  in  the  play  for  the  last  three  scenes.  However, 
he’s  soon  to  re-appear.  Act  5 will  begin  with  one  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  all 
theatre — the  graveyard  scene. 


),i 


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All.” 


^ esson  4;  Act  5,  &ene  l-“Alas,  Door  Yorick!” 


Congratulations!  You’re  into  the  home  stretch— the  final  act  of  the  play.  In  terms  of 
plot  and  action,  this  is  what  you  and  theatre  audiences  have  been  waiting  for.  In  this 
act,  all  the  major  conflicts  and  issues  will  be  resolved,  one  way  or  another. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6M 


In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  the  following  questions: 


• What  do  you  predict  will  happen  in  the 
last  act  of  this  play? 

• Will  Hamlet  finally  avenge  his  father’s 
murder?  If  so,  how  will  he  accomplish 
this? 

• What  do  you  think  will  happen  to 
Claudius,  Gertrude,  Laertes,  and  Horatio? 
Why? 

• What  role  do  you  think  young  Fortinbras 
will  play  in  this  final  act  of  the  play? 
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Reading  the  Play 


S 


etting  the  Scene 


The  scene  begins  with  two  gravediggers  joking  about  the  cause  of  Ophelia’s  death.  Judging 
from  their  conversation,  the  common  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  Ophelia  has  killed  herself 
but  is  allowed  to  be  buried  in  sacred  ground  only  because  she’s  from  an  important  family. 
(At  that  time,  people  who  committed  suicide  were  thought  to  go  directly  to  hell  and  as  such 
weren’t  permitted  Christian  burial.)  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  who  are  on  their  way  to  Elsinore, 
happen  upon  the  gravediggers.  Hamlet  stops  to  chat  with  the  gravediggers,  and  their 
conversation  arouses  in  Hamlet  further  meditations  on  life  and  death. 


The  famous  “graveyard  scene”  is  included  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio 
CD  [Hamlet  2).  Look  for  Act  5,  Scene  1.^  This  scene  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all 
drama;  it’s  where  the  skull,  so  often  used  to  symbolize  Hamlet,  finally  turns  up.  Be 
sure  to  listen  to  the  scene  carefully— especially  to  Hamlet’s  famous  speech  beginning 
“Alas,  poor  Yorick.” 


Now  read  Scene  1 as  far  as  line  228  / 219;  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1 . There’s  a good  deal  of  humour  in  the  first  part  of  this  scene — up  to  the  moment 
when  Hamlet  picks  up  the  skull  (line  186  / 178).  Explain  the  humour  you  noticed. 


2.  What  reflections  are  aroused  in  Hamlet  by  the  sight  of  Yorick’s  skull? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  183. 


comic  relief 


a humorous  scene 
designed  to  ease 
the  tension  in  an 
otherwise  serious 
play 


Ms.  Kim:  The  first  part  of  this  scene  is  the  only  extended  humorous  part  in  the 
play.  This  type  of  humour  is  often  referred  to  as  comic  relief.  Levi,  can  you 
suggest  why  that  is? 


Levi:  Sure.  It’s  a way  of  reducing  tension  after  a particularly  dramatic  scene.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  audience  needs  a break  from  all  the  talk  of  poison  and  death.  That 
way  they’re  emotionally  ready  for  the  end  of  the  play.  Isn’t  that  right? 


' BBC  Worldwide  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamlet,  Renaissance  Theatre  Company,  1992;  Act  5,  Scene  1.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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Ms.  Kim:  Exactly.  Shakespeare,  as  a skilled  dramatist,  knew  how  effective  it 
can  be  to  use  laughter  as  a way  of  relieving  emotional  tension.  If  the  play 
consisted  of  one  emotionally  intense  scene  after  another  with  no  break  or 
relief,  the  audience  would  eventually  tune  out  or— worse  yet — not  take  the 
story  seriously.  After  all,  you  can  only  take  so  much  intensity  before  you  have 
to  have  a break  or  a rest.  Humour  provides  the  perfect  relief. 

Tyson:  But  doesn’t  the  humour  in  this  scene  still  revolve  around  the  basic  themes 
and  issues  of  the  play?  They  talk  a lot  about  death,  corruption,  and  the 
discrepancy  between  appearance  and  reality.  Is  the  audience  really  escaping 
the  issues  of  life  and  death? 

Carmen:  No  way!  I don’t  think  Shakespeare  wants  us  to  forget  what’s  on  Hamlet’s 
mind.  In  fact,  doesn’t  this  scene  reinforce  the  focus  of  death  in  the  play? 

Ms.  Kim:  Absolutely,  but  in  a humorous  way.  It  reiterates  Hamlet’s 

preoccupation  at  the  moment — facing  his  own  death.  The  topics  illustrated  in 
this  scene  start  to  supersede  the  issue  of  revenge.  Hamlet’s  struggle  with  his 
own  mortality  becomes  the  pivotal  issue  of  the  play. 


3.  In  what  ways  are  Hamlet’s  questions  about  how  long  it  takes  a body  to  rot 
(line  166  / 158)  similar  to  his  discussion  with  Claudius  in  Act  4,  Scene  3 about 
how  “a  king  may  go  a progress  through  the  guts  of  a beggar”  (lines  33  and  34  / 
31  and  32)? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  .Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  183. 


Hamlet’s  Age 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  play  involves  Hamlet’s  age.  Throughout 
the  first  three  acts  of  the  play,  he’s  referred  to  constantly  as  Hamlet.”  The 

audience  knows  also  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Hamlet  is  still  attending 
university.  During  Shakespeare’s  day,  nobility  and  royals  attended  university 
relatively  early  in  life  so  that  they  could  attend  to  state  business  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hamlet’s  behaviour  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  might  also  suggest  that  he’s 
quite  young.  Claudius  refers  to  Hamlet’s  grief  in  Act  1,  Scene  2,  line  96  / 94  as 
“unmanly”— the  sort  of  comment  an  uncle  might  make  to  a young  nephew  rather 
than  to  an  adult  man.  Quite  frankly,  Hamlet  does  behave  rather  immaturely 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  play. 

4.  What  other  evidence  of  Hamlet’s  youth  or  instances  of  his  immaturity  occur  in 
the  first  three  acts  of  the  play? 


A 


f 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  183. 


Something  happens  in  Acts  4 and  5.  Hamlet  seems  older  and  more  mature.  “This  is  1, 
Hamlet  the  Dane”  (Act  5,  Scene  1,  lines  265  and  266  / 251  and  252)  he  announces. 
He  is,  in  effect,  saying  that  he’s  ready  to  take  over  the  throne. 

What’s  more  puzzling,  however,  is  the 
information  about  Hamlet’s  age  provided 
by  the  Gravedigger.  In  Act  5,  Scene  1,  the 
audience  learns  that  the  Gravedigger  began 
his  career  on  the  same  day  that  King  Hamlet 
killed  King  Fortinbras  of  Norway  in  single 
combat  (lines  147  and  148  / 139  and  140). 

He  then  adds  that  this  same  day  marked  the 
birth  of  Prince  Hamlet  (line  151  / 143).  Later, 
the  Gravedigger  reveals  that  he  has  “been 
sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years.” 

(lines  164  and  165  / 156  and  157) 

This  might  suggest  that  Hamlet  is  currently 
30  years  old.  But  does  it  necessarily  do  so? 

In  the  original  First  Folio  version  of  the  play, 
these  lines  appear  in  the  original  Elizabethan 
spelling:  “I  have  bin  sixeteene  heere,  man 
and  boy  thirty  years.” 

Most  editors  translate  the  word  sixeteene  as  sexton,  despite  the  fact  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  play,  sexton  is  spelled  as  we  spell  it  today  and  Shakespeare’s  spelling  of 
the  number  16  is  sixeteene. 

What  does  this  mean?  The  Gravedigger  may  be  telling  Hamlet  that  he  has  worked 
as  a gravedigger  for  16  years  and  that  he  has  been  a boy  and  a man  for  a total  of  30 
years.  This  would  make  Hamlet  16  years  old! 

5.  What  evidence  occurs  soon  after  the  above  speech  that  suggests  that  Hamlet  may 
indeed  be  30  years  old? 

6.  As  you’ve  seen,  lines  147  and  148  / 139  and  140  tell  the  audience  that  Hamlet  was 
born  on  the  same  “day  that  our  last  King  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras.”  What  does 
this  indicate  about  Horatio’s  age?  (Hint:  reread  the  first  scene  of  the  play.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  183. 


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All.” 


Reading  the  Play 


)S, 


etting  the  Scene 

r _______ 


Hamlet’s  musings  in  Scene  1 are  interrupted  by  the  funeral  procession.  Only  now  does 
Hamlet  discover  that  the  person  to  be  buried  is  Ophelia.  Laertes’  histrionic  (overly  theatrical) 
actions  and  words  compel  Hamlet  to  come  forward  and  this  results  in  a violent  confrontation 
with  Laertes.  The  scene  closes  with  Claudius  reminding  Laertes  to  be  patient  and  to  remember 
that  they’ve  devised  a plan  to  kill  Hamlet. 


Now  read  to  the  end  of  Act  5,  Scene  1 and  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

7.  a.  What  is  Laertes’  main  concern  regarding  the  burial  of  his  sister? 
b.  How  does  this  reinforce  the  perception  of  Laertes  created  in  Act  4? 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  Hamlet’s  leaping  into  the  grave  and  getting  involved  in 
a struggle  with  Laertes? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  184. 


Hamlet’s  behaviour  in  this  scene  might  suggest  that  he  does  indeed  love  Ophelia. 

At  least  he  says  that  he  does.  You  should,  however,  be  open  to  another  explanation  for 
his  behaviour.  Have  you  noticed  that  Hamlet  never  mentions  Ophelia  when  he’s  alone? 
After  he’d  killed  Polonius,  did  he  at  all  consider  how  this  would  affect  Ophelia? 

In  the  scene  to  come,  notice  what  Hamlet  says  about  his  own  behaviour  at  Ophelia’s 
funeral.  Notice,  too,  whether  or  not  he  mentions  the  woman  he  claims  to  have  loved 
more  than  “forty  thousand  brothers”  (line  280  / 263). 
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In  the  first  part  of  this  scene,  Hamlet  shares  with  Horatio  all  the  details  of  his  escape  from 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  Osric,  a courtier,  informs  Hamlet  of  Laertes’  challenge. 
Although  Hamlet  has  a bad  feeling  about  the  whole  matter,  he  decides  to  accept  the 
challenge— despite  Horatio’s  objections. 


Now  read  Scene  2 as  far  as  line  221  / 215  and  then  respond  to  the  following 
question. 

1.  What  details  do  you  learn  in  this  part  of  Scene  2 about  the  fate  of  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  184. 


Ms.  Kim:  What  do  you  think  of  Hamlet’s  attitude  toward  the  deaths  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern? 


i, 


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All.” 


Fiona:  Personally,  I think  that  Hamlet  has  lost  it.  He’s  as  corrupt  as  anyone  else  in 
Denmark.  These  guys  used  to  be  his  friends  and  he  sets  it  up  so  that  they’re 
killed— without  even  being  given  the  opportunity  of  confessing  their  sins.  Any 
way  you  look  at  it,  it’s  murder,  isn’t  it? 

Carmen:  I see  what  you  mean.  You’re  saying  that  Hamlet  didn’t  have  to  have  them 
killed.  He  could  just  have  rewritten  the  letter  so  that  they  were  imprisoned, 
perhaps. 

Tyson:  I really  disagree  with  you  guys.  I think  that  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
deserved  their  fate.  You’re  forgetting  that  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  plot 
against  Hamlet.  Hamlet  reminds  us  of  that  when  he  says — let’s  see  . . . OK, 
here  it  is,  line  61  / 57  and  58:  “they  did  make  love  to  this  employment.”  They 
were  happily  taking  Hamlet  to  his  own  death. 

Ms.  Kim:  Good  points.  Whatever  your  opinion,  Hamlet  indicates  in  line  62  / 58 
that  they  “are  not  near  [his]  conscience.”  He  believes  that  their  deaths,  like 
Polonius’s,  were  a result  of  their  own  meddling. 

Levi:  What  gets  me  about  Hamlet  is  that  he  has  no  problem  killing  people  like 
Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern  but  he  definitely  has  a problem 
killing  Claudius. 

Ms.  Kim:  Another  good  point.  We’ll  get  back  to  this  issue  in  the  next  section  when 
we  focus  on  Hamlet’s  delay. 


Note  that  Osric  is  a character  appearing  in  Act  5,  Scene  2.  It’s  usually  felt  that 
Shakespeare  created  Osric  to  satirize  the  effeminate,  affected,  and  obsequious 
courtiers  common  in  the  Elizabethan  court. 

2.  In  what  ways  does  Hamlet  mock  Osric? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  184. 


Hamlet  and  Ophelia 

In  lines  80  to  85  / 75  to  80,  Hamlet  expresses  how  he  feels  about  his  behaviour  at 
Ophelia’s  funeral.  If  Hamlet  truly  loved  Ophelia,  wouldn’t  this  be  the  perfect  time 
to  express  sorrow  and  loss?  Instead,  Hamlet  confides  to  Horatio  that  he  regrets  his 
outburst  to  Laertes  at  Ophelia’s  funeral,  for  Hamlet  sees  reflected  in  Laertes  his  own 
cause:  “For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I see  / The  portraiture  of  his”  (lines  82  and  83 
/ 77  and  78).  Hamlet  recognizes  that  there’s  a similarity  between  Laertes’  situation 
and  his  own. 
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What’s  important  to  note  here  is  that  Hamlet’s  only  regret  involves  his  rash 
behaviour  toward  Laertes.  He  says  nothing  at  all  about  Ophelia.  As  already  noted, 
Hamlet  never  speaks  about  Ophelia  when  she’s  not  physically  present. 

Hamlet,  Fate,  and  Death 

In  many  ways  Hamlet’s  preoccupation  with  death  reaches  its  climax  in  this  scene. 
Throughout  the  play,  you’ve  witnessed  an  evolution  in  Hamlet’s  thinking.  Originally, 
he  perceived  death  as  a potential  release  from  earthly  pain  and  suffering.  In  fact, 
Hamlet  wondered  why  more  people  don’t  commit  suicide. 

In  this  scene,  Hamlet  makes  three  significant  references  to  his  life’s  being  under  the 
direction  of  a power  from  heaven.  First,  he  tells  Horatio  that  “There’s  a divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  / Rough-hew  them  how  we  will — ” (lines  10  and  11).  He’s  saying 
here  that  his  ultimate  fate  has  been  predetermined  no  matter  what  he  chooses  to  do. 

Hamlet  alludes  to  this  theme  again  when  answering  Horatio’s 
query  about  hov/  he  sealed  the  letter.  Hamlet  responds  by  saying 
he  had  his  father’s  signet  with  him  which  was  “heaven  ordinant” 

(line  52  / 48).  He  means  here  that  heaven  was  guiding  his  actions 
and  that’s  why  he  just  happened  to  have  the  seal  with  him.  Hamlet 
later  comments  that  “There’s  a special  / providence  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow”  (lines  216  and  217  / 210  and  211).  Once  again  Hamlet  is 
revealing  his  belief  that  nothing  happens  on  earth  without  God’s 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  it’s  God’s  plan  that  he’s  fulfilling. 

Like  a true  Elizabethan,  Hamlet  finally  accepts  that  a person’s  fate 
is  unavoidable.  His  statement  that  “The  readiness  is  all”  (line  219  / 213)  tells  you 
that  he  now  believes  that  an  early  death  isn’t  that  terrible  because  who’s  to  say  that 
it’s  really  early?  Perhaps  it’s  the  appointed  time.  Even  though  his  mind  “misgives” 
regarding  the  duel  with  Laertes,  he  defies  augury  and  ignores  Horatio’s  prediction 
and  warnings.  (Remember  that  in  this  play,  Horatio  represents  common  sense. 
Perhaps  Hamlet  should  have  listened  to  him.) 

Reading  the  Play 


'etting  the  Scene 


In  the  second  part  of  Scene  2,  Claudius  prepares  a chalice  into  which  he  puts  poison.  He  tells 
everyone  that  it’s  a valuable  pearl.  During  the  duel,  Gertrude  decides  to  drink  to  Hamlet’s 
success,  but  she  chooses  the  poisoned  cup.  Laertes  manages  to  injure  Hamlet  with  his  “unbated 
and  envenomed”  sword.  The  swords  are  exchanged  in  a scuffle,  and  Hamlet  kills  Laertes.  The 
Queen  also  dies,  but  not  before  she  reveals  that  she  was  poisoned.  Laertes  confesses  his  part  in 
the  conspiracy  and  identifies  the  King  as  the  one  to  blame.  Hamlet  stabs  Claudius  and  then 
pours  the  poisoned  drink  down  his  throat.  Before  Hanflet  expires,  with  his  “dying  voice”  he 
approves  of  Fortinbras  as  the  one  to  succeed  him  in  Denmark. 


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All.” 
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Now  read  to  the  end  of  the  play;  then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


3.  During  the  sword  fight,  Laertes  begins  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  killing  Hamlet.  How  does 
Hamlet  inadvertently  rekindle  his  resolve? 

4.  Why  doesn’t  Claudius  save  Gertrude  before  she 
drinks  from  the  poisoned  cup? 

5.  How  and  why  does  Hamlet  insist  on  poisoning 
Claudius  twice? 

6.  Why  is  it  important  that  the  play  not  end  with  the 
death  of  Hamlet? 


a speech  that 
praises  a person 
who  has  just  died 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  184. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  6N 

If  you’re  using  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings,  turn  to  page  205  and  read  Zbigniew 
Herbert’s  poem  “Elegy  of  Fortinbras.”  Remember  what  you  learned  in  Module  4 
about  reading  and  responding  to  poems. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  poem?  What  feelings  does  it  evoke?  What  questions? 

To  what  extent  is  Fortinbras’s  opinion  of  Hamlet,  as  it  appears  in  the  poem, 
similar  to  yours?  Explain. 


In  his  eulogy,  Fortinbras  emphasizes  some  key  differences  between  himself  and 
Hamlet.  What  are  they? 
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ssson  6:  Overview  of  the  Motifs  in  Hamlet 


By  now,  you  should  be  well  aware  that  the  motifs  in 
Hamlet  are  images  and  ideas  that  recur  throughout  the 
play  and  that  reinforce  the  play’s  basic  themes  and  ideas. 

The  two  most  significant  motifs  in  Hamlet  deal  with 
corruption  and  the  contrast  between  appearance  and 
reality.  At  this  point,  it  might  be  helpful  to  re-examine 
these  two  motifs  and  discuss  their  significance  in  relation 
to  the  entire  play. 


Corruption  (“Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.”) 

The  idea  of  corruption  pervades  the  play  in  various  forms.  The 
underlying  meaning  here  is  that  the  king  is  closely  identified  with 
the  state  he  rules.  If  a king  is  corrupt,  so  too  is  the  state.  The  wrong 
person  on  the  throne  could  result  in  chaos  in  the  country.  This  chaos 
could  take  the  form  of  plagues,  epidemics,  threats  of  war  from  other 
states,  or  civil  war.  For  order  to  be  restored,  the  rightful  heir  must 
assume  the  role  of  ruler. 

In  Hamlet,  Claudius  has  corrupted  Denmark  by  murdering  the  rightful  king  and  by 
entering  into  an  incestuous  marriage  with  Gertrude.  The  rottenness  in  Denmark  has 
corrupted  the  minds  and  souls  of  its  citizens — and  even  of  Hamlet  himself.  This  idea 
of  a corrupt  kingdom  is  reinforced  many  times  in  the  play  by  various  references  to 
poison;  diseases;  body  blemishes;  and  rotting  foods,  plants,  and  bodies. 

Since  Hamlet  is  the  lens  through  which  you  see  Denmark,  it’s  appropriate  to 
consider  the  images  he  uses  to  describe  his  world. 

1.  Examine  Hamlet’s  speeches  that  follow.  Provide  the  context  for  each  quotation 
and  then  comment  briefly  on  its  meaning.  You  should  in  all  cases  consider  the 
quotations  in  context.  In  other  words,  go  to  your  text  and  read  the  lines  before 
and  after  each  quotation.  Note  that  if  you’re  using  an  edition  other  than  Hamlet 
with  Related  Readings,  you  may  find  wording  discrepancies  here  and  there. 

Because  there  are  so  many  quotations,  you  might  want  to  work  with  a partner, 
taking  turns  within  this  question  and  the  ones  that  follow  it. 


a.  “Tis  an  unweeded  garden,  / That  grows  to  seed.  Things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature  / Possess  it  merely.”  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines  137  to  139  / 135  to  137) 

b.  “That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them,”  (Act  1,  Scene  4,  line  26  / 24) 

c.  “For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a dead  dog,  being  / a good  kissing 

carrion—”  (Act  2,  Scene  2,  lines  195  and  196  / 179  and  180) 

d.  “ . . . the  earth,  seems  / to  me  a sterile  promontory  ...  it  / appeareth  nothing 

to  me  but  a foul  and  pestilent  / congregation  of  vapours.”  (Act  2,  Scene  2, 
lines  313  to  318  / 298  to  303) 

e.  “And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  / Is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  91  and  92  / 85  and  86) 

f.  “And  sets  a blister  there,”  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  line  52  / 46).  This  comment  refers 
to  Hamlet’s  mother’s  marriage. 

g.  “Here  is  your  husband,  like  a mildewed  ear” 

(Act  3,  Scene  4,  line  73  / 66) 

h.  “Nay,  but  to  live  / In  the  rank  sweat  of  an 
enseamed  bed,  / Stewed  in  corruption,  honeying 
and  making  love  / Over  the  nasty  sty!” 

(Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  102  to  105  / 93  to  96) 

i.  “It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place,  / 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within,  / Infects 
unseen.”  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  165  to  167  / 149 
to  151) 

j.  “ . . . and  my  two  schoolfellows,  / Whom  I will  trust  as  I will  adders 
fanged— ” (Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  222  and  223  / 204  and  205) 

k.  “This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace,”  (Act  4,  Scene  4, 
line  28  / 26) 

l.  “How  long  will  a man  lie  in  the  earth  ere  he  rot?”  (Act  5,  Scene  1, 

line  166  / 158).  Discuss  this  line  in  the  context  of  the  entire  graveyard  scene. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  6 on  page  185. 


Hamlet  is  himself  infected  by  the  corruption  in  Denmark.  He  loses  his  belief  in 
people  and  in  himself.  His  “antic  disposition”  is  a display  of  mental  disease.  He  acts 
as  though  he  were  poisoned.  Of  course,  Hamlet  isn’t  the  only  character  who  makes 
reference  to  corruption  in  Denmark.  The  imagery  Hamlet  uses  is  echoed  by  other 
characters  in  the  play. 
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2.  Examine  each  of  the  speeches  that  follow  made  by  various  characters  other  than 
Hamlet.  Provide  the  context  for  each  quotation  and  then  comment  on  its  meaning. 


a.  “Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.”  (Act  1,  Scene  4,  line  99  / 90) 

— Marcellus 

b.  “This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state.”  (Act  1,  Scene  1,  line  80  / 69) 

—Horatio 


c. 


“The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father’s  life  / Now  wears  his  crown.”  (Act  1, 
Scene  5,  lines  44  and  45  / 39  and  40) 

—Ghost 


d.  “With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon 
in  a vial,  / And  in  the  porches  of 
my  ears  did  pour  / The  leperous 
distilment,”  (Act  1,  Scene  5, 
lines  67  to  69  / 63  to  65) 

— Ghost 

e.  “The  canker  galls  the  infants  of 
the  spring”  (Act  1,  Scene  3,  line 
42  / 39) 

—Laertes 

f.  “But  like  the  owner  of  a foul 
disease,  / To  keep  it  from 
divulging,  let  it  feed  / Even  on 
the  pith  of  life.”  (Act  4,  Scene  1, 
lines  22  to  24  / 21  to  23) 

—Claudius 

g.  “Diseases  desperate  grown  / By 
desperate  appliance  are  relieved, 
/ Or  not  at  all.”  (Act  4,  Scene  3, 
lines  9 to  11) 

—Claudius 


Comoare  vour  resDonses  with  those  in  the  ADoendix.  Section  3:  Lesson  6 on  oaoe  186. 
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Appearance  and  Reality 


People  and  things  aren’t  always  what  they  appear  to  be.  Truth  can 
be  hidden  under  deceptive  surfaces.  Everyone  in  Hamlet  is  playing 
a role  that  disguises,  to  a lesser  or  greater  degree,  his  or  her  real 
character.  This  motif  of  deception  appears  in  three  forms: 


• clothes 

• cosmetics 

• actions 


3.  Examine  each  of  the  speeches  that  follow  made  by  various  characters.  Once 
again,  provide  the  context  for  each  quotation  and  then  comment  on  its  meaning. 


a.  Clothes 


(1)  “ ’Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,”  (Act  1,  Scene  2, 
line  79  / 77) 


— Hamlet 


(2)  “ . . . doublet  all  unbraced,  / . . . stockings  fouled,  / Ungartered,”  (Act  2, 
Scene  1,  lines  86  to  88  / 79  to  81) 


— Ophelia 


(3)  “For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man,”  (Act  1,  Scene  3,  line  76  / 72) 

— Polonius 


b.  Cosmetics 


(1)  “I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough.  / 
God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourselves  / another.”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  154  to 
156  / 143  to  145) 

—Hamlet 

(2)  “ . . . let  her  / paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour 
she  must  come.”  (Act  5,  Scene  1,  lines  196  and  197 
/ 188  and  189) 

—Hamlet 

(3)  "...  beautied  with  plastering  art,”  (Act  3,  Scene  1, 
line  58  / 52) 

— Claudius 


1 j 
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c.  Actions 


(1)  “And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  over  / The  devil  himself.”  (Act  3,  Scene  1, 
lines  54  and  55  / 48  and  49) 

— Polonius 

(2)  “Seems,  madam?  Nay  it  is.  1 know  not  ‘seems.’”  (Act  1,  Scene  2, 
line  78  / 76) 

—Hamlet 

(3)  “That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a villain—”  (Act  1,  Scene  5, 
line  113  / 109) 

—Hamlet 

(4)  “Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a sorrow,”  (Act  4,  Scene  7,  line  119  / 109) 

—Claudius 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  6 on  page  186. 


Character  Foils  in  Hamlet— & Final  Look 


As  you’ve  already  seen,  Shakespeare  makes  good 
use  of  character  foils  in  Hamlet.  At  the  heart  of 
character  foils  is  contrast.  White  appears  more 
white  when  set  against  black.  Virtue  is  more  clearly 
visible  when  juxtaposed  with  evil.  Likewise,  Hamlet 
is  more  understandable  when  compared  with  the 
other  major  characters  in  the  play. 

Usually,  character  foils  are  similar  in  some  way  but 
at  the  same  time  strongly  dissimilar  in  important 
areas  like  temperament  or  intelligence.  It’s  this 
contrast  that  helps  you  to  understand  the  main 
character. 


In  Hamlet,  the  protagonist  has  several  character  foils. 

In  particular,  he’s  contrasted  with  three  other  young  men: 


• Horatio  • Fortinbras  • Laertes 


For  Hamlet,  Horatio  represents  the  ideal  because  there’s  a harmony  and  balance 
within  him.  His  actions  are  proportionate  to  his  thoughts.  Hamlet,  Fortinbras,  and 
Laertes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  imbalanced.  Their  actions  aren’t  proportionate 
to  their  feelings.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  chart  that  follows.  A more  detailed 
discussion  of  each  of  Hamlet’s  foils  is  presented  after  the  chart. 


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All.” 
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Hamlet 

Horatio 

Laertes  and 
Fortinbras 

He’s  highly  motivated  to  act 
and  to  seek  revenge  but  fails 
to  act  when  he  can. 

He  represents  a balance 
between  word  and  deed, 
reason  and  emotion. 

Both  act  impetuously  by 
pursuing  vigorous  action 
even  when  none  is  justified. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio 


It’s  said  that  friends  often  recognize  and  admire 
qualities  in  each  other  because  they  lack  those 
qualities  themselves.  This  appears  to  be  true  of 
Hamlet  and  Horatio.  Horatio  is,  like  Hamlet, 
scholarly  and  philosophic.  But  why  does  Hamlet 
admire  and  trust  him  and  keep  him  in  his  “heart 
of  heart”  (Act  3,  Scene  2,  line  74  / 72)? 

Hamlet  himself  provides  the  answer:  he  admires 
Horatio’s  ability  to  maintain  an  even  temper. 
Horatio  isn’t  impulsive;  therefore,  he’s  not  a 
victim  of  chance. 


4.  What  do  you  learn  about  Hamlet  by  comparing  him  to  Horatio? 


Hamlet  and  Fortinbras 


Fortinbras  is  a courageous,  soldierly  young  man  of 
action.  Hamlet  envies  Fortinbras  for  his  ability  to 
lead  and  take  action. 

However,  Fortinbras  seems  to  be  hot-headed.  He 
raises  an  army  against  Denmark  but  is  persuaded 
by  his  uncle  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Poland. 
Fortinbras  may  have  wanted  revenge  for  his  dead 
father,  but  he  ends  up  fighting  and  acting  for  an 
unworthy  cause— a useless  piece  of  land. 


5.  What  do  you  learn  about  Hamlet  by  comparing  him  to  Fortinbras? 
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Hamlet  and  Laertes 


Laertes’  situation  most  closely  parallels  Hamlet’s. 
Laertes  has  had  a father  killed  and  has  a sister  who 
has  gone  mad,  and  he  blames  Hamlet.  Both  young 
men  have  returned  to  Elsinore  for  the  coronation, 
and  both  want  to  return  to  their  respective  schools. 
But  Laertes  doesn’t  seem  as  devoted  to  Polonius  as 
Hamlet  is  to  his  father. 

Laertes  is  given  to  exaggeration.  His  grief  at 
Ophelia’s  funeral  is  overstated,  and  this  detracts 
from  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings.  As  well,  he  very 
quickly  agrees  to  plot  against  Hamlet  with 
Claudius.  Laertes’  revenge  is  underhanded;  he’s 
willing  to  poison  his  rapier. 


6.  What  do  you  learn  about  Hamlet  by  comparing  him  to  Laertes? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  6 on  page  187. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  taken  a final  look  at  Shakespeare’s  use  of  motifs  in  Hamlet. 
You’ve  also  thought  about  his  use  of  foils  to  better  bring  out  the  traits  and  qualities 
of  the  characters  in  the  play. 

But  before  wrapping  up  your  study  of  Hamlet,  you  should  consider  the  protagonist’s 
tragic  qualities — just  as  you  did  for  Willy  Loman  in  Module  5.  This  is  what  you’ll  be 
doing  in  Lesson  7. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’re  using  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings,  by  now 
you  may  have  looked  at  several  of  the  readings  that 
follow  the  play.  To  further  enrich  your  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  play,  take  time  to  read 
more  of  these  other  texts.  You’ll  be  surprised  at 
what  you  discover,  and  you’ll  certainly  gain  a fuller 
appreciation  of  Hamlet. 


e^son  7:  Tragedy  and  the  Tragic  Hero 


Hamlet  the  Tragic  Hero 


In  Module  5,  you  thought  about  Willy  Loman  as  a tragic  hero.  As  you’ll  recall, 
there’s  disagreement  over  whether  or  not  Willy  qualifies  as  a “tragic  hero”  in  the 
traditional  meaning  of  the  expression.  A tragic  hero,  you’ll  recall,  is  a person  of  some 
greatness— someone  capable  of  achieving  outstanding  successes— who  dies  because 
of  a fundamental  flaw  in  his  or  her  character— the  so-called  tragic  flaw. 

There’s  no  controversy  over  whether  or  not  Hamlet  is  a true  tragic  hero;  in  fact, 
he  can  be  called  the  quintessential  tragic  hero.  Not  only  was  he  born  to  a lofty 
position— crown  prince  of  Denmark— but  he  also  possessed  excellent  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  Hamlet  should  have  achieved  great  things  in  his  life,  but  he 
failed  the  test  presented  him  when  the  ghost  of  his  father  asked  him  to  avenge  his 
death.  He  delayed  and  delayed  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  truly  effective  action. 

Hamlet  is  a reluctant  hero.  In  his  first  soliloquy,  he  tells  the  audience  that  his  uncle 
is  no  more  like  his  father  than  he  himself  is  like  Hercules.  And  by  the  end  of  Act  1, 
Hamlet  is  lamenting  that  it’s  his  responsibility  to  set  things  right. 
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A hero  is  willing  to  sacrifice  whatever  it  takes  to  do  what’s  right.  A protagonist  who 
fights  for  justice  and  wins  is  a true  hero.  One  who  fights  but  in  the  process  dies — 
because  of  a tragic  flaw  in  his  or  her  character— is  a tragic  hero. 

Before  Hamlet  can  be  a tragic  hero,  he  must  accept  his  role  as  an  avenger — 
something  he’s  reluctant  to  do.  Why?  The  answer  to  this  question  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  mystery  of  Hamlet’s  character.  Even  Hamlet  himself  doesn’t  know  “Why  yet  1 
live  to  say  this  thing’s  to  do,”  (Act  4,  Scene  4,  line  46  / 43). 


I 

i 


^ 

I don’t  think  so.  I mean,  when 

the  Ghost  appears,  Hamlet 
threatens  to  kill  anybody  who 
tries  to  stop  him  from 
speaking  to  it.  That  shows 
he’s  not  exactly  wimpy. 


And,  you’ve  also  got  to 
consider  that  by  the  end 
of  the  play  he’s  killed 
Polonius,  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern, 
Laertes,  and  Claudius. 


Why  do  you  think 
Hamlet  delays?  Is  he 
too  much  of  a scholar? 
Is  the  idea  of  killing 
too  offensive  to  him? 


C ! ^ 

You  both  raise 
excellent  points.  But 
can  you  think  of  any 
alternative  theories? 


A 


It’s  hard  to  explain,  but  I 
don’t  think  Hamlet  feels  up 
to  the  task  of  setting  things 
right.  He  feels  strongly 
about  what  he  should  do, 
but  somehow  his  actions 
don’t  match  his  feelings. 
He’s  really  motivated  to 
act — but  he  doesn’t. 


C ^ A 

I think  you’re  getting  close  to  the 

central  issue  here.  Hamlet’s 

situation  calls  for  decisive 

action,  but  he  delays.  He  admits 

he  has  a tendency  to  think  too 

much,  and  this  turns  into  his 

downfall.  When  Hamlet  does  act 

impulsively,  he  makes  a crucial 

mistake:  he  kills  Polonius,  and 

this  act  propels  him  to  his  doom. 

V ; ^ 


Hamlet’s  Delay 


j Arguably,  the  greatest  question  of  the  play  Hamlet  is  why  Hamlet  didn’t  “sweep  to 

[his]  revenge”  as  he  promised  to  do  when  he  first  heard  the  Ghost’s  story.  His 
hesitation  and  delay  form  the  central  thread  of  the  plot  and  are  responsible  for  the 
' deaths  of  several  people,  including  himself.  Why  then  did  he  delay? 

Five  main  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this  problem;  following  is  a brief 
outline  of  these  theories. 


Theory  One 


Some  people  argue  that  Hamlet  delayed  because  of  external  obstacles.  For  example,  they 
contend  that  killing  the  King,  who  was  guarded  by  Swiss  soldiers,  would  have  been 
difficult— if  not  suicidal.  Also,  they  say  that  Hamlet  was  waiting  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
he  had  acted  justly.  There’s  also  evidence  to  suggest  that  Hamlet  is  quite  young  and 
perhaps  not  powerful  enough  to  physically  challenge  Claudius.  Thus,  it  may  be  argued 
that  Hamlet  was  faced  with  practical  difficulties  in  getting  his  revenge. 

1.  What  evidence  could  you  raise  to  counter  the  preceding  arguments? 

Theory  Two 

A second  theory  is  that  Hamlet  was  deterred  by  conscientious  scruples:  he  simply 
couldn’t  persuade  himself  that  it  was  right  to  commit  murder  even  to  avenge  his 
father.  Since  there’s  no  direct  evidence  for  assuming  this,  the  proponents  of  this  view 
suggest  that  he  was  under  an  unconscious  restraint — that  his  noble,  or  moral,  nature 
rebelled  against  killing  although  he  himself  didn’t  realize  why  he  hesitated. 

2.  What  evidence  could  you  raise  to  counter  this  argument? 

Theory  Three 

The  German  writer  and  critic  Goethe  proposed  that  Hamlet  wasn’t  a strong  enough 
person  to  act  out  the  revenge  required  of  him.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  “sentimental 
theory  of  Hamlet.”  Goethe  maintained  that  Hamlet  had  a pure  moral  nature  but 
lacked  the  nerve  that  makes  a true  hero. 

3.  What  evidence  might  you  raise  to  counter  this  idea? 


The  English  writer  Coleridge  found  his  key  to 
Hamlet’s  character  in  the  lines  “And  thus  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  / Is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought,”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  91  and  92  / 85  and 
86).  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  theories:  that 
Hamlet  meditated  when  he  ought  to  have  acted— that 
he  was  primarily  a philosopher  who  was  out  of  touch 
with  the  practical  world  and  incapable  of  dealing  with 
situations  that  demanded  swift  action. 


Theory  Four 


4.  What  evidence  might  you  raise  to  counter  this  theory? 


Theory  Five 

Another  popular  and  well-supported  argument  is  put  forth  by  the  English  thinker 
Bradley.  His  theory  stresses  the  point  that  the  Hamlet  who  is  called  upon  to  avenge 
his  father’s  death  is  in  an  abnormal  condition — a state  of  profound  depression  and 
melancholy.  Bradley  argues  that  if  Hamlet  had  been  his  normal  self,  he  could  have 
acted  and  exacted  revenge.  According  to  this  theory,  the  thing  that’s  required  of 
Hamlet  isn’t  ordinarily  impossible  for  him:  it’s  impossible  only  in  the  state  that  he 
finds  himself  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 

5.  What  is  your  theory  about  Hamlet’s  delay?  Why  do  you  think  Hamlet  failed  to 
“sweep  to  [his]  revenge”?  Be  sure  to  give  reasons  for  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  7 on  page  188. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  a bit  about  Hamlet’s  tragic  qualities.  The  question  that 
audiences  and  critics  have  debated  for  centuries  now  is  basically  this:  why  did  Hamlet 
delay?  Of  course,  Hamlet  is  a fictional  character,  the  creation  of  Shakespeare;  so 
ultimately  there  can  be  no  real  answer  to  this  question.  But  thinking  about  it  forces  you 
to  contemplate  some  of  the  great  questions  of  human  life.  And,  ultimately,  the  important 
task  of  literature  is  to  do  just  that.  Few  works  have  done  it  as  well  as  Hamlet. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Testing  Your  Knowledge  of  Hamlet 


Now  that  you’ve  finished  Hamlet,  how  well  do  you  know 
this  most  famous  of  all  plays? 

Put  your  mastery  of  the  play  to  the  test  by  trying  to  identify 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  speakers  of  the  quotations  that 
follow.  To  push  yourself  a little  harder,  try  to  remember  the 
person  to  whom  the  speech  was  addressed!  Don’t  peek  at 
the  answers  until  you’ve  tried  them  all. 

If  you’re  working  with  a study  partner,  turn  this  into  a 
contest.  See  who  gets  the  most  right  answers. 


1.  “But  I have  that  within  which  passes  show  / These  but  the  trappings  and  the 
suits  of  woe.” 


2.  “ . . . 1 might  not  this  believe  / Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  / Of 
mine  own  eyes.”  


Section  3:  “The  Readiness  Is  All.” 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


“This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true,” 
“Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.” 
“That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a villain—” 


“ . . . There’s  a special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a sparrow.” 

“As  1 perchance  hereafter  may  think  meet  / To  put  an  antic  disposition  on — ” 
“Mad  for  thy  love?” 

“Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him:  / He’s  loved  of  the  distracted  ; 
multitude,” 

i 

! 

“Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go.” 

( 

“Never  alone  / Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a general  groan.” 

“No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize.  / Revenge  should  have  no 
bounds.” 

“ . . . and  blest  are  those  / Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  i 

commingled,” 

“ . . . brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,” 

“And  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall.” 

“There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  / Rough-hew 
them  how  we  will — ” 

“ . . . honeying  and  making  love  / Over  the  nasty  sty!” 

“Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten.” 

“Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all,” 

“It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  it,” 


“ . . . but  in  my  terms  of  honour  / 1 stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement” 
“The  readiness  is  all:” 

“O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains!” 
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24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


“0,  what  a noble  mind  is  here  overthrown!” 


“Get  thee  to  a nunnery.” 

“I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a Dane.” 

“For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I see  / The  portraiture  of  his. 

“They  are  not  near  my  conscience;” 

“What  ceremony  else?” 

“ . . . and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour 
she  must  come.” 

“Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure  / To  all  that  fortune, 
death  and  danger  done,  / Even  for  an  egg-shell.” 

“This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.  / This  bodiless 
creation  ecstasy  ...” 

“ . . . this  visitation  / Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose.” 

“What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,” 

“ . . . like  a mildewed  ear,  ...” 

“ . . . but  ’tis  not  so  above:  / There  is  no  shuffling,” 

“ . . . ’Tis  an  unweeded  garden,  / That  grows  to  seed.” 

“ . . . ’Tis  a fault  to  heaven,  / A fault  against  the  dead,  a fault  to  nature,” 

“He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do,  / Carve  for  himself,  ...” 

“But  that  I am  forbid  / To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,” 

“O  most  pernicious  woman!” 

“ . . . when  the  wind  is  southerly  I know  a hawk  from  a handsaw.  ” 
“Love!  His  affections  do  not  that  way  tend,” 

“The  rest  is  silence.” 
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45.  “Why  as  a woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  ...” 

46.  “Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.” 

47.  “ . . . was  your  father  dear  to  you?  / Or  are  you  like 
the  painting  of  a sorrow,” 

48.  “Thou  find’st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger.” 

49.  “ . . . his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black  / As 


hell  whereto  it  goes.” 

50.  “It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart,  / That  I 


shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth,  / Thus  diest 
thou.’  ” 


r 
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Hamlet  finally  fulfils  the  request  his  father  made  of  him  high  on  the  battlements  of 
Elsinore.  But  at  what  cost?  The  slaughter  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Fortinbras  tells  us, 
resembles  a battlefield.  But  Elizabethans  would  have  been  satisfied.  Order  has  been 
restored  to  Denmark  and  the  evil  king  is  dead.  Besides,  Elizabethan  audiences  enjoyed 
action  and  gore  on  the  stage  as  much  as  modern  audiences  do  on  the  screen. 


You’ve  now  completed  your  reading  of  Hamlet.  You  should  understand  the  action  of 
the  entire  play  along  with  the  changing  and  fascinating  character  of  Hamlet  himself. 
It’s  to  be  hoped  that  in  studying  Hamlet  you’ve  thought  a bit  about  some  of  the  great 
questions  of  human  life.  If,  in  future  years,  you  ever  get  a chance  to  see  a live 
production  of  the  play,  try  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Seeing  Hamlet  performed  brings  it 
to  life  in  a way  no  reading  can;  and  you’ll  probably  find  that  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  play  will  resonate  more  deeply  with  you  when  you’re  older  and  have 
had  the  chance  to  experience  more  of  life. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 


You’ve  done  it— you’ve  made  your  way  through 
one  of  the  greatest  plays  ever  written.  By  now 
you’ve  mastered  a good  deal  of  information 
relating  to  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  and  drama  in 
general.  And  what  better  way  to  wrap  up  your 
study  of  Hamlet  than  to  use  the  knowledge 
you’ve  acquired— not  to  mention  all  the  prior 
knowledge  you  brought  with  you  to  this 
module— to  produce  a research  paper  on  an 
aspect  of  the  play  that  interests  you? 

In  Section  4,  you’re  going  to  be  producing  just 
such  a paper.  Chances  are  that  you’ve  done  this 
sort  of  thing  before,  working  with  primary  and 
secondary  sources  to  produce  a finished  research 
paper.  But  whether  it’s  a new  experience  or  old 
hat,  the  lessons  and  assignments  will  take  you 
through  the  process.  In  fact,  you’ll  probably  find 
it  easy  to  get  excited  about  investigating  some 
aspect  of  Hamlet  that  especially  intrigues  you 
and  writing  up  your  findings  in  an  organized, 
effective,  and  interesting  format. 


y 
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The  task  you’re  being  assigned 
to  finish  your  study  of  Hamlet 
^ is  to  choose  some  aspect  of  the 

I play  that  interests  you— and 

you’ll  get  some  help  with  that 
! part— and  then  to  write  a short 

' (approximately  1000-word) 

research  paper  on  it. 

I Don’t  let  the  expression 

research  paper  intimidate  you. 

' A research  paper  is  really  just 

an  informational  essay — 
something  you’re  very  familiar 
I with.  What  sets  this  essay 

1 apart  from  others  you’ve  done 

for  this  course  is  that  you’ll  be 
I expected  to  do  some  research 

to  learn  more  about  your 
I chosen  topic,  to  interpret  your 

findings  and  incorporate  them 
I effectively  into  the  paper,  and 

to  document  your  sources. 


No  doubt  you’ve  written  research  papers  in  past  English  language  arts  courses,  social 
studies  courses,  and  other  areas  of  study.  And  perhaps  you’ve  mastered  the  basic 
skills  involved  to  the  point  where  you  don’t  need  much  more  direction.  This  lesson 
and  the  ones  that  follow  it  will,  however,  take  you  through  the  process  you  should 
follow.  If  you  work  carefully  through  this  material,  you  should  be  able  to  produce  an 
interesting,  informative,  and  well-presented  research  paper  that  you  can  be  proud  of. 


1.  a.  Think  of  the  research  projects  you’ve  been  involved  with  in  the  past.  Make  a 
list  of  the  strategies  you’ve  learned  to  use  to  manage  a project  of  this  sort.  For 
example,  you  may  have  begun  by  creating  a schedule  or  time  line  for  yourself. 

b.  Now  look  over  your  list  from  question  a.  Before  starting  this  project,  are 
there  any  changes  you  can  think  of  that  might  make  things  run  a bit  more 
smoothly?  If  there  are,  identify  them.  More  importantly,  try  to  implement 
them  and  monitor  how  well  they  work. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  191. 


primary  source 


an  original  source 
of  information;  in 
an  investigation 
into  a text,  the  text 
itself  that  a writer 
is  studying  or 
commenting  upon 


secondary 

source 


a source  of 
information  other 
than  the  original 
source;  in  an 
investigation  into  a 
text,  other  texts 
such  as  books  or 
essays  that  feature 
commentary  on,  or 
interpretation  of, 
the  primary  source 
being  studied 


Primary  and  Secondary  Sources 

A research  paper  requires  that  you  collect  and 
interpret  evidence,  so  that’s  what  you’ll  be 
doing— collecting  and  interpreting  evidence 
about  some  aspect  of  the  play  Hamlet.  This 
means  that  you’ll  be  working  with  both  primary 
and  secondary  sources.  In  English  Language 
Arts  20-1,  you  were  told  that  primary  sources  are 
original  sources  of  information — like  a person 
who  witnessed  an  event  or  a letter  written  by  a 
witness  to  an  event.  When  you’re  researching 
aspects  of  literary  texts,  your  primary  sources 
will  be  those  literary  texts  themselves.  Secondary 
sources  will  be  other  sources  of  information  on 
those  texts. 


2.  a.  What  primary  sources  will  you  be  working  with  in  your  investigations? 
b.  What  kinds  of  secondary  sources  will  you  be  working  with? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  191. 


The  primary  source — the  play  itself — is  the  kernel  of  your  research  paper.  This 
means  that  you’ll  need  to  know  it  really  well.  If  you’ve  read  the  play  carefully  and 
completed  the  questions  and  assignments  in  this  module  thoroughly,  you  probably 
have  a high  level  of  familiarity  with  it.  You  don’t  need  to  be  able  to  quote  the  play 
from  memory,  but  you  will  find  it  easier  to  begin  working  on  your  research  paper  if 
you  have  a clear  knowledge  of  the  characters,  the  plot,  key  speeches,  major  motifs, 
and  themes.  Any  notes.  Writing  Folder  entries,  or  reading  logs  that  you  kept  while 
reading  the  play  will  be  useful  for  you  at  this  stage. 


If  you  end  up  writing  about  more  than  one  primary  source — for  instance,  if  you 
choose  to  also  write  about  a film  version  of  the  play — then  you’ll  need  to  go  through 
the  process  of  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  film  by  watching  it — perhaps  more  than 
once — as  well  as  keeping  track  of  your  observations. 
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Collecting  evidence  for  a research  paper  also  involves  consulting  secondary  sources.  In 
doing  this,  you’ll  set  out  to  find  information  that’s  already  been  written  by  other  people 
about  your  primary  source.  This  means  consulting  things  that  people  like  critics  and 
reviewers  have  written.  It’s  possible,  though,  that  your  secondary  sources  will  extend 
beyond  written  works.  If  you’re  lucky,  you  may,  for  instance,  be  able  to  interview 
someone — a teacher  with  a love  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  or  an  actor  or  someone 
involved  in  the  theatre.  In  this  case,  your  research  will  involve  conducting  interviews. 
Still,  for  most  students  the  chief  source  of  information  will  be  written  documents. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Because  of  the  nature  of  the  research  project 
you’ll  be  working  on,  it’s  not  likely  that  you’ll  be 
doing  much  research  by  way  of  interviews.  For 
this  reason,  this  particular  approach  to  research 
isn’t  stressed  in  this  section.  But  if,  by  chance, 
you  do  have  the  opportunity  of  interviewing 
someone  as  you  gather  information,  take  a look 
at  page  203  of  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  for  tips  on 
conducting  a successful  interview.  And  don’t 
forget  to  list  this  source  in  your  bibliography. 


Hamlet  is  the  most  widely  performed  and  read  Shakespeare  play  in  the  world.  As 
you  can  imagine,  it’s  also  a pretty  popular  text  for  students  of  all  ages  to  write  about. 
As  you  set  out  to  write  your  own  research  paper,  this  could  be  seen  as  an  advantage 
or  a disadvantage.  First  of  all,  it’s  an  advantage  because  you  know  that  you’re  going 
to  be  able  to  find  material  about  the  play.  By  contrast,  if  you  were  writing  about  a 
play  that  was  produced  at  Edmonton’s  Next  Fest  2002,  you’d  probably  have  some 
trouble  finding  critical  material.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  a lot  more  people 
writing  about  Hamlet,  it  will  follow  that 

• there’s  a lot  more  material  to  sift  through 

• there  will  be  a lot  more  bad  writing  about  Hamlet 

• it  will  be  that  much  harder  to  come  up  with  an  approach  that’s  fresh  and  original 

Websites 

These  days,  most  students  doing  research  papers  make  use  of  the  Internet.  The  good 
news  is  that  there  are  many  sites  out  there  related  to  your  area  of  research;  the  bad 
news  is  that  it’s  hard  to  know  how  reliable  any  of  them  are.  One  thing  everyone 
researching  on  the  Internet  has  to  realize  is  that  the  simple  fact  that  somebody  has 
posted  information  is  no  guarantee  of  its  accuracy. 


Section  4:  Researching  Hamlet 


If  you  conduct  a search  of  the  Internet  using  Shakespeare  as  a keyword,  you’ll  find 
over  four  million  entries.  If  you  search  using  the  term  Hamlet,  you’ll  find  over  one 
million  entries.  Among  these  entries  you’ll  find  the  website  of  a hospital  in  Denmark 
and  a button  factory  in  the  USA.  There’s  no  guarantee  that  the  websites  your  search 
engine  locates  for  you  will  all  be  useful.  Here  is  where  some  of  your  sifting  skills 
come  into  play. 

In  order  to  determine  which  Internet  sources  are  credible,  you’ll  have  to  do  a little 
sleuthing.  First  of  all,  take  advantage  of  the  advanced-search  functions  on  your 
favourite  search  engine.  You  can  limit  the  number  of  hits  your  search  will  produce 
by  using  several  keywords.  When  researching  Hamlet,  for  instance,  consider  putting 
in  the  specific  name  of  a character. 


domain 


the  last  part  of  an 
Internet  address, 
which  identifies  the 
purpose  for  a 
particular  website 


Once  you’ve  found  a site  that  contains  information  on 
your  topic,  you  should  do  your  best  to  determine 
the  validity  of  that  information.  For  example,  if 
the  domain  (the  last  part  of  an  Internet  address) 
is  .edu  or  .org,  you  can  tell  that  the  creators  of 
the  site  are  affiliated  with  an  educational  or 
non-profit  institution.  If  the  address  ends  with 
LU  .com,  the  site  is  commercial.  You  should 

especially  be  wary  of  the  information  you  may 
find  on  personal  web  pages  since  many  of  them 
are  created  by  people  (including  students)  who 
may  not  have  much  expertise  on  Hamlet.  When 
you  find  a good  site,  remember  to  bookmark  it  so 
that  you  can  easily  return  to  it  later. 


3.  Suggest  a few  other  strategies  you  could  use  to  determine  the  reliability  and 
credibility  of  information  on  a particular  website. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  191. 


abstract 


cl  short  statement 
that  describes  the 
main  argument  and 
points  of  an  essay 
or  paper 


Accessibility  is  another  concern  when  checking  out  websites  on  Hamlet.  Because 
Hamlet  is  such  a popular  work,  you’re  likely  to  find  many  mediocre  sites  about  the 
play;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  play  is  studied  by  numerous  academics  at  various 
universities.  While  it’s  necessary  for  you  to  find  websites  that  are  reliable,  it’s  also 
important  to  find  sites  that  are  accessible.  A 200-page  dissertation  comparing 
Lacanian  and  deconstructionist  interpretations  of  Hamlet  won’t  be  that  helpful  for 
you  at  this  time.  Many  articles  that  you  come  across  may  feature  an  abstract  at  the 
beginning  that  you  can  skim  briefly  to  see  if  you  understand  it.  If  you  don’t 
understand  at  all,  it’s  probably  best  not  to  use  the  article.  As  you  proceed  with  your 
research,  be  sure  you  don’t  rely  on  sources  that  are  too  far  below  or  too  far  above 
the  level  at  which  you’re  working. 
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IBBSSI 

a list  of  articles 
from  periodicals 
that  classifies  each 
article  according  to 
its  author,  title,  and 
subject 


magazines  or 
journals  that  are 
published  at 
regular  intervals 
(usually  weekly, 
monthly, 
bimonthly,  or 
quarterly) 


For  more  information  about  how  to  conduct  effective  Internet  searches,  refer  to 
pages  197  to  199  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

4.  If  you  were  going  to  use  information  from  a website  in  your  research  paper, 
naturally  you’d  have  to  include  this  fact  in  your  bibliography.  Precisely  what 
bibliographic  information  would  you  need  to  include? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  192. 


5.  Go  online  now,  if  you  have  access,  and  find  two  websites  that  you  consider 
credible  secondary  sources  for  a research  paper  on  Hamlet  and  skim  them 
quickly.  Provide  the  complete  bibliographic  information  for  each  site  and  give 
the  reasons  why  you  find  them  credible. 

6.  Now  find  two  websites  about  Hamlet  that  you  consider  unsuitable  sources 
of  information  and  skim  them  briefly.  Provide  the  complete  bibliographic 
information  [if  available)  for  each  site  and  give  the  reasons  why  you  think 
these  sites  are  inappropriate. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  192. 


Your  teacher  and  librarian  may  help  you  with  ideas  as  to  where  to  look  on  the 
Internet.  For  example,  you  might  learn  that  most  libraries  have  access  to  Internet 
periodical  indexes.  These  indexes  contain  titles,  brief  summaries,  and  often  the 
complete  texts  of  articles  published  in  a large  number  of  periodicals— magazines 
and  journals.  These  indexes  also  have  search  functions  that  can  quickly  identify 
appropriate  resources  for  you  to  consider.  One  of  the  most  important  periodical 
indexes  for  students  of  literature  is  sponsored  by  the  Modern  Languages  Association. 
The  MLA  tracks  and  indexes  all  of  the  articles  written  in  English  about  literature. 

Ask  your  librarian  if  your  library  has  access  to  the  MLA  International  Bibliography. 

Another  important  online  periodical  index  is  called  Project  Muse®  and  is  available  at 
the  following  website: 

http://muse.jhu.edu/ 

Project  Muse®  also  has  access  to  many  full-text  versions  of  the  articles  that  can  be 
found  in  its  bibliography.  Keep  in  mind  that  once  you  track  down  articles  online,  you 
need  to  figure  out  how  to  get  them.  Some — but  not  all — are  available  online.  Ask 
your  librarian  for  advice.  You  may  need  to  visit  a library  in  a large  centre,  university, 
or  community  college.  Most  libraries  in  Alberta  are  connected  to  a province-wide 
system  that  is  called  NEOS.  This  means  that  smaller  libraries  can  borrow  materials 
from  larger  libraries.  Consult  your  librarian  about  the  best  way  to  access  the 
resources  that  you  need. 


Oh-oh.  This  is  beginning  to  sound  just  a bit 
overwhelming.  I don’t  have  time  to  start 
locating  and  ordering  research  materials  from 
all  over  the  province.  I thought  this  was  a 
short  research  project — not  a master’s  thesis! 


Don’t  worry,  Levi,  I’m  not  expecting  you  to  produce 
anything  too  elaborate.  I’m  confident  that  you’ll  be 
able  to  find  all  the  material  you  need  in  your  local 
library  or  with  some  basic  Internet  searches.  But  you 
should  know  about  these  amazing  resources.  You’ll 
likely  need  them  at  university — and  who  knows?  You 
just  might  really  get  into  your  Hamlet  research  project. 


Books  and  Periodicals 


While  students  today  usually  find  that  Internet  searches  quickly  and  efficiently  give 
them  most  of  the  information  they  need  for  research  projects,  you  may,  of  course, 
choose  to  follow  a more  traditional  route.  Looking  at  print  materials,  the  books  and 
periodicals  in  the  library,  is  very  valuable.  For  one  thing,  a book  will  usually  give  you 
a lot  more  depth  than  an  Internet  article. 


Did  you  know  that  if  you  took  all  the  books  and  articles  that  have  been  written  about 
Hamlet,  you  could  fill  several  large  rooms  from  floor  to  ceiling?  Online  and  offline, 
you  may  find  yourself  swimming  in  a sea  of  information  about  Hamlet.  How  do  you 
even  start  to  find  out  what  information  might  be  useful  for  you?  Well,  you  can  start 
by  going  directly  to  the  Shakespeare  section  or  looking  in  the  catalogue  to  find  out 
what  books  are  actually  in  the  library’s  holdings. 


newspapers  or 
magazines— 
especially  scholarly 
ones 


monographs 


academic  texts 
focusing  on  small, 
specialized  areas  of 
study 


At  this  stage  in  your  academic  career,  you  should 
tend  to  move  away  from  reference  materials  such 
as  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries.  These  can  be 
useful  especially  at  the  brainstorming  level,  but  the 
information  that  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias 
provide  tends  to  be  a little  general.  At  this  time, 
you’ll  want  to  seek  out  more  specific  material  about 
your  research  topic— and  that  information  will 
more  likely  be  found  in  the  form  of  journals  or 
monographs. 
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Did  you  know  that  Shakespeare  is  the 
only  author  to  have  his  own  number 
in  the  Dewey  decimal  system?  The 
number  for  all  Shakespeare  books  is 
822.  You  may  wish  to  spend  some  time 
browsing  through  books  in  the 
Shakespeare  section  of  your  own 
library. 

Of  course,  for  the  most  part  you’d  only 
be  interested  in  books  on  Hamlet,  but 
you  might  also  want  to  check  out 
books  on  Shakespearean  tragedy. 

Peruse  the  tables  of  contents  for 
appropriate  chapters,  and  don’t  forget 
to  refer  to  the  index  at  the  back  of  any 
books  you  look  at. 


i:  7.  Browse  through  the  books  in  the  Shakespeare  section  of  your  school  or  local 

library.  Select  one  book  that  you  think  would  be  suitable  for  use  as  a secondary 
I source.  Explain  why  and  provide  all  of  the  relevant  bibliographical  details. 

i 

8.  Find  an  article  in  a periodical  in  your  local  library  that  you  think  could  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a secondary  source.  Explain  why  and  provide  all  of  the 
relevant  bibliographic  details.  If  you  need  help  locating  information  in 
I periodicals,  be  sure  to  ask  your  librarian  for  help. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  193. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  introduced  to  the  research  project  you’ll  be  doing  for 
I your  Section  4 Assignment.  You’ve  also  done  a quick  review  of  research  basics 

I'  including  primary  and  secondary  sources,  websites,  periodicals,  and  periodical 

' indexes.  Chances  are  that  using  libraries  and  the  Internet  to  do  research  is  pretty 

^ familiar  to  you,  but  if  not,  be  sure  to  ask  for  help  from  a librarian  or  a teacher. 

f 

^ In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  begin  to  think  a bit  more  closely  about  the  topic  you’ll  be 

\ writing  on. 


I 


Before  moving  on  to  Lesson  2,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  preceding 
discussion  you  were  referred  to  your  school  or  public  library,  and  reference  was 
made  earlier  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system.  All  this  supposes,  of  course,  that  you’re 
familiar  with  researching  in  a library  and  using  its  classification  system  and  the 
features  it  has  to  offer— like  an  electronic  card  catalogue.  Certainly  if  you  took 
ELA  20-1  in  this  series  of  courses,  you’re  well-versed  in  matters  like  these.  But  if  you 
don’t  feel  entirely  confident  about  doing  library  research,  take  a look  at  pages  193  to 
197  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Even  more 
importantly,  as  you  work  on  your  project,  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  librarians  for 
help.  Helping  people  do  research  is  an  important  role  for  any  librarian. 


mnr,Q: 

i gettifig 

’ r 'i. 


arre  : 


'--r  rx 


Approaching  the  Topic 


If  you’re  like  many  students,  you  find  coming  up  with  a topic  for  a research  paper 
and  creating  a thesis  statement  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  the  whole 
process.  Don’t  despair.  This  lesson  will  help  you  formulate  and  narrow  down  a 
workable  topic;  and,  just  in  case  you’re  still  drawing  blanks,  it  will  suggest  a few 
possible  ideas  that  you  can  use. 
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II  Searching  online  or  browsing  through  books  at  the  library  are  things  you  can  do 

either  before  or  after  you’ve  decided  on  your  topic  and  thesis  statement.  Best  of  all, 

I these  are  things  you  can  do  before  and  after.  If  you  want  to  look  at  secondary 

I sources  before  you’ve  decided  on  your  topic  and  thesis,  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  just  dig 

around  through  random  material  to  see  what  jumps  out  at  you.  Maybe  something 
I will  spark  your  interest;  then  you  can  brainstorm  your  topic  and  zero  in  on  a thesis 

I statement.  Once  you  have  your  thesis  statement,  you’ll  probably  want  to  be  a bit 

! ' more  selective  about  where  you  turn  for  information. 

’ You’re  well  used  to  formulating  thesis  statements  in  the  essays  you  write.  The 

j process  is  essentially  no  different  for  a research  paper.  Following  are  two  possible 

paths  toward  finding  a topic  and  establishing  a thesis  statement  for  a research  paper. 
I Use  the  one  that  suits  you  best.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  can  mix  and  match  any  of 

these  steps.  Sometimes,  you  might  start  off  with  one  method  and  then  switch. 

I Method  1:  Starting  Focused  and  Then  Moving  Outward 

• Explore  (read,  skim,  brainstorm,  freewrite)  the  primary  source  until  you  come 
up  with  a possible  topic  and  thesis. 

• Establish  your  own  opinion/interpretation  before  you  look  at  any  secondary 
sources. 

• Search  in  secondary  sources  for  information  that  confirms  your  argument. 

• Collect  relevant  comments  and  quotations  and  use  them  to  support  your  points. 

Method  2:  Starting  Wide  and  Then  Becoming  More  Focused 

• Make  sure  you  feel  confident  about  your  knowledge  of  the  primary  source. 

You  may  have  a vague  idea  of  what  you’d  like  to  write  about,  but  you  haven’t 
established  a particular  topic  or  thesis. 

• Read,  read,  read.  Skim  over  as  many  secondary  sources  as  you  can  until  an 
idea  sparks  your  interest. 

• Take  that  idea  back  to  the  primary  source  and  test  it  out.  Is  there  any  evidence 
in  the  play  to  support  it? 

i 

I • Now  that  you’ve  chosen  your  topic,  you  can  formulate  your  thesis. 

j • Continue  reading  and  searching  through  secondary  sources  to  find  other  critics 

or  comments  that  support  your  thesis. 


Fiona:  But  isn’t  it  a bit  dangerous  to  read  other  people’s  ideas  before  you’ve 
figured  out  your  own? 


Levi:  Yeah,  I wouldn’t  want  to  look.  What  if  I have  an  idea  and  then  it  turns  out 
that  somebody  else  has  already  thought  of  it? 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  the  funny  thing  about  doing  research  papers.  It’s  different  from 
writing  a straight-up  critical  essay  using  your  own  ideas  about  the  primary 
text.  When  you  do  that,  you’re  developing  important  skills  and  learning  to 
look  carefully  at  the  text,  but  you’re  also  working  in  a vacuum.  You  don’t  pay 
any  attention  to  what  other  people  have  said  or  written  about  the  text. 

When  you’re  writing  a research  paper,  you’re  placing  your  work  in  the 
context  of  work  that’s  been  done  by  other  people.  By  looking  at  what  two  or 
three  other  people  have  had  to  say,  you’re  entering  into  that  ongoing 
historical  dialogue. 

Carmen:  But  if  Hamlet  has  been  written  about  so  much,  how  is  it  possible  to 
ever  have  an  original  thought  about  the  play? 

Tyson:  I feel  a bit  cynical  about  that  too.  It  seems  like  in  a research  paper,  you 
just  regurgitate  what  other  people  say  about  the  play. 

Fiona:  I don’t  know  if  I’d  say  regurgitate.  But  even  if  you  can’t  help  being  influenced 
by  what  other  people  write,  you  don’t  have  to  just  repeat  it— you  could  also  react 
to  it.  Like  maybe  you  don’t  agree  with  what  a particular  critic  wrote. 

Carmen:  I guess.  Or  you  might  not  disagree  totally — you  might  agree  with  some 
aspects  but  disagree  with  others,  so  then  you’re  taking  the  critic’s  point  in  a 
different  direction  that’s  all  your  own. 


Levi:  Sure.  Just  because  somebody  says  something  doesn’t  always  mean  that 
person  is  right. 
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Ms.  Kim:  True.  If  I asked  you  each  to  respond  to  the  same  critical  quotation  about 
Hamlet,  you  wouldn’t  all  come  up  with  exactly  the  same  essay.  Looking  at 
secondary  sources  before  you  have  your  topic  and  thesis  statement  is  a way  to 
brainstorm — as  if  you  were  tossing  ideas  around  with  friends. 

Go  with  your  instinct— write  about  things  that  you  find  quirky  or  questionable. 
If  you  simply  repeat  someone  else’s  idea,  your  writing  will  lack  energy.  You 
want  to  produce  a paper  that  consists  of  your  own  individual  thoughts— the 
bones  of  the  essay,  so  to  speak — supplemented  by  the  thoughts  of  others.  The 
last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  produce  an  “essay”  that’s  simply  a collection  of 
critics’  quotes  hooked  together. 


No  one  is  expecting  you  to  come  up  with  an  entirely  original  point  of  view  on 
Hamletl  But  as  you  go  about  finding  a topic  for  your  paper,  do  try  to  choose 
something  you  feel  connected  to.  If  you’re  finding  it  a real  challenge  to  come  up 
with  something  entirely  on  your  own,  don’t  despair:  you’ll  find  a few  suggestions 
for  topics  shortly.  But  if  you  have  an  independent  streak  and  do  come  up  with  a 
topic  on  your  own,  be  sure  you  get  your  teacher’s  OK  before  you  begin  writing. 

Finding  a topic  can  be  a stressful  thing.  Try  to  have  fun 
while  you’re  going  through  the  process;  sometimes  topics 
that  seem  crazy  actually  enable  you  to  write  a vibrant  and 
enthusiastic  research  paper.  And  always  remember  that  the 
purpose  of  an  essay  is  to  explore  a narrow  topic  in  some 
depth  rather  than  to  explore  a wider  topic  very  broadly. 

Following  are  a few  of  suggestions  to  keep  in  mind  as  you 
get  ready  to  choose  your  topic: 

• Choose  a narrow  topic  over  a wide  topic — and  be 
prepared  to  narrow  it  further. 

• Choose  a concrete  topic  over  a large,  philosophical  question. 

Choose  a topic  that  interests  you.  You  have  a wealth  of  prior  knowledge  to 
draw  upon  along  with  personal  interests.  Make  use  of  that. 

• If  possible,  choose  a topic  that  allows  you  to  demonstrate  some  original  thinking. 
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Section  4:  Researching  Hamlet 


1.  Test  your  skill  at  evaluating  the  suitability  of  research-paper  topics.  Assess  the 
suitability  of  the  following  three  topics  and,  where  necessary,  suggest  a revised 
version. 

a.  love  in  Hamlet 

b.  the  use  of  song  in  Hamlet 

c.  Hamlet’s  indecision 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  193. 


Internal  and  External  Approaches 

There  are  many  approaches  to  writing  a research  paper.  For  instance  you  can  take  an 
internal  approach  in  which  you  analyse  the  text  in  light  of  some  internal  element 
regarding  structure,  characterization,  plot,  or  theme  as  you  would  with  any  critical 
essay.  All  you’d  do  that’s  different  from  writing  a critical  essay  is  consult  secondary 
sources  to  find  out  what  others  have  said  about  this  particular  element. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  topics  that  fall  into  this  category.  You  can  pick  one 
and  go  with  it,  or  perhaps  it  will  spark  another  idea.  If  you  choose  to  adjust  or  adapt 
any  of  these  topics,  be  sure  to  consult  your  teacher. 

Sample  Internal  Topics 


• Many  characters  in  Hamlet  are  forced  to  put  on  an  act.  How  does  this  relate  to 
the  play-within-a  play  in  Act  III? 

• Does  Hamlet  really  love  Ophelia?  Is  it  a matter  of  “puppy  love,”  infatuation,  or 
something  else? 

• Consider  Hamlet’s  “friends”  Horatio,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern.  What  is 
their  function  in  the  play? 

• What  role  do  images  of  poison  and 
corruption  play  in  Hamlets 

• Compare  the  three  men  of  action— Hamlet, 

Laertes,  Fortinbras — of  this  play. 

• Choose  one  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquies  and 
discuss  the  insights  it  provides  into  his 
character. 

• Is  there  a point  when  Hamlet  actually  does  go 
crazy,  or  is  he  always  in  full  control  of  his 
faculties? 

• Discuss  Hamlet’s  treatment  of,  and  ideas 
about,  women. 
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• Consider  the  importance  of  the  gravedigger  scene  in  Hamlet. 

• Does  Hamlet  obtain  justice  or  revenge  at  the  end  of  the  play? 

• Does  Hamlet  delay  unnecessarily,  or  does  he  just  take  the  precautions  any 
reasonable  person  would? 

• Is  Hamlet’s  problem  simply  that  he’s  too  young  to  deal  with  the  task  assigned 
him  by  the  Ghost? 

• Discuss  the  role  of  Polonius  in  the  play.  Can  he  be  said  to  be  a microcosm  of 
that  which  is  “amiss”  in  Denmark? 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  select  a topic  that  takes  you  outside  the  confines  of  the 
play — a topic  that  allows  you  to  explore  the  play  in  a wider  context.  This  critical 
approach  is  known  as  external.  Keep  in  mind  that  as  you  research  an  external  topic, 
you  may  need  to  track  down  some  very  practical  or  statistical  information — the 
seating  capacity  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  for  example,  where  many  of  the  plays  were 
first  performed— but  you  should  try  to  uncover  opinions  of  critics  as  well. 

Some  external  approaches  can  also  lead  students  to  treat  the  characters  and 
situations  as  though  they’re  real  (for  instance,  a psychological  analysis  of  Hamlet’s 
family);  it’s  crucial  to  remember  that  the  characters  (and  every  other  aspect  of  the 
play)  reflect  the  choices  of  the  playwright;  they’re  creations.  Consider  the  following 
topics. 

Sample  External  Topics 

• Would  the  Globe  Theatre  have  been  a 
good  or  bad  place  to  stage  Hamletl 


• Watch  a film  version  of  Hamlet. 

Consider  and  assess  one  or  more  of  the 
production  choices.  (In  other  words,  ask 
why  the  producer,  director,  or  actors  did 
things  one  way  rather  than  another  and 
evaluate  the  success  of  the  decisions.) 

• Has  there  ever  been  a production  of 
Hamlet  in  your  community?  Can  you 
find  any  reviews  of  it  or  interview  any 
people  who  played  in  it? 

• Consider  some  aspect  of  the  production  history  of  the  play.  Choose  one  or  two 
productions  as  examples. 

• Consider  Shakespeare’s  sources  for  the  play.  What  texts  did  he  base  the  play  on 
and  how  did  he  change  them? 


• How  does  Hamlet  fit  within  the  body  of  Shakespeare’s  work? 

• What  values  in  the  play  correspond  with  the  values  of  Elizabethan  England? 

• Why  is  Hamlet  set  in  Denmark? 

- How  does  Hamlet  follow  the  conventions  of  classical  Greek  tragedy  as  set  out 
by  Aristotle? 

• Where  do  the  contemporary  versions  of  Hamlet  come  to  us  from?  Research  the 
history  of  the  actual  text  and  draw  some  conclusions  about  it. 

2.  a.  Now’s  the  time  to  make  a decision — or,  at  least,  a preliminary  choice.  From 
the  preceding  lists  of  suggested  topics,  choose  the  one  that  interests  you  the 
most.  Or,  if  you’re  planning  to  use  a different  one,  contact  your  teacher  and 
make  sure  it’s  acceptable. 

b.  Once  you’ve  selected  your  topic,  try  freewriting  for  a couple  of  minutes  to 
express  for  yourself  what  interests  you  most  about  the  topic.  In  this  way,  you 
can  begin  to  narrow  your  focus.  It’s  very  important  to  keep  the  size  of  your 
paper  manageable. 

c.  Restate  the  topic  in  your  own  words. 

d.  Think  about  the  topic.  Do  you  foresee  any  problems  that  you’ll  be  facing  in 
discussing  it  in  a short  research  paper? 

e.  Relying  on  your  memory,  list  as  many  details  from  the  play  as  you  can  that 
relate  to  this  topic. 


For  helpful  ideas,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  194. 


Thesis  Statements 


Once  you’ve  chosen  your  topic  and  have 
narrowed  it  sufficiently,  you’ll  need  to  turn  it 
into  a statement  that  expresses  a position— in 
other  words,  one  that  presents  a thesis.  You 
should  certainly  know  all  about  thesis 
statements  by  now— but  teachers  can  seldom 
resist  the  opportunity  to  review  a bit.  The 
material  that  follows  should  help  you  convert 
your  topic  into  a real  thesis. 


The  issue  at  this  point  is  how  to  move  from  a topic  to  a thesis.  Often  the  topic,  once 
narrow  enough,  can  be  expressed  in  a statement  that’s  essentially  an  observation. 

For  instance,  you  might  observe  that  song  is  incorporated  into  the  play  on  two 
occasions;  the  characters  who  sing  are  Ophelia  and  the  clowns  (the  gravediggers). 

As  a topic,  this  point  is  interesting  and  specific.  It  could  produce  an  excellent  paper. 
But  as  a thesis,  it  fails  because  it  makes  an  observation  but  it  doesn’t  launch  an 
argument.  In  order  to  turn  it  into  an  argument,  the  writer  has  to  draw  a conclusion 
about  the  point.  In  other  words,  if  Ophelia  and  the  clowns  are  the  only  characters 
who  sing,  so  what?  What  conclusion  can  you  draw  about  that? 

Following  are  some  other  questions  that  you  can  ask  yourself  as  you  turn  your  topic 
into  a thesis  statement: 

• What  effect  does  it  have? 

- What  impact  does  it  create? 

• Does  it  suggest  any  connections? 

• What  can  you  conclude  from  this  observation? 

Remember  that  in  order  to  write  a successful  thesis  you  must  do  any  of  the  following 
things  (they’re  essentially  the  same  thing  but  described  differently) : 

• Make  a point. 

• Launch  an  argument. 

• Draw  a conclusion. 

This  means  that  the  thesis  consists  of  two  parts:  the  observation  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  observation  leads  to.  One  of  the  most  common  thesis  mistakes  is  drawing  a 
conclusion  that’s  too  general  or  that  doesn’t  have  an  argumentative  edge.  For 
instance,  you  might  make  an  observation  that  Ophelia  and  the  clowns  sing  in  the 
play.  From  this  observation,  you  would  not  want  to  conclude  that  this  fact 

• makes  the  play  seem  more  real 

• adds  to  the  impact  of  the  play 

• gives  the  reader  more  insight 

• shows  that  Hamlet  is  the  best  play  ever 

• makes  Hamlet  the  play  that  it  is  and  without  it  the  play  would  have  been 
totally  different 

These  conclusions  are  neither  specific  nor  arguable.  Avoid  launching  arguments 
along  these  lines. 
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3.  Try  turning  the  topic  about  song  into  a thesis  statement.  Fill  in  the  empty  box  in 
the  following  chart. 


Broad  Topic 

the  role  of  song  in  Hamlet 

Specific  Observation 

Ophelia  and  the  clowns  are  the  only  characters  who  sing. 

Thesis  Statement 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  194. 


4.  Now  that  you’ve  had  some  practice,  express  a thesis  for  your  research  project 
based  on  the  topic  you  chose  in  question  2. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  194. 


Locating  Evidence  in  the  Primary  Source 

)u  have  a clearer  idea  of  the  interpretation  or 
that  you’d  like  to  explore  on  a specific  topic, 
me  to  find  evidence  to  support  your  position. 

To  find  appropriate  evidence,  first  skim  the  play 
and  locate  quotations  and  details  that  support 
your  particular  position  or  interpretation.  For 
instance,  if  you  chose  a thesis  concerning  the 
characters  who  sing  in  Hamlet,  you’d  need  to 
find  those  incidents  in  the  play,  reread  them, 
take  notes,  and  record  their  location.  You  might 
also  watch  a production  or  a film  version  of 
Hamlet  to  see  how  the  songs  are  handled  on  stage, 
Then  skim  the  play  to  see  if  there  are  any  other 
references  to  song — moments  where  characters  don’t 
actually  sing  but  perhaps  talk  about  singing.  Be  sure  you  keep 
careful  notes.  All  the  information  you  turn  up  in  your  research  must  be 
systematically  recorded;  you’ll  need  it  later  to  identify  the  sources  of  your  evidence 
in  the  body  of  your  paper.  When  you  take  notes  on  quotations  be  sure  to  record 

• the  speaker 

• the  text  word  for  word 

• line  breaks  whenever  your  quotation  is  in  poetry  (Simply  insert  a slash.) 

• the  act,  scene,  and  lines  using  consistent  citation  symbols— for  example,  V.i. 26-28 
(Act  5,  Scene  1,  lines  26  to  28) 

• the  page  number  in  your  edition  of  the  play  (This  will  be  for  your  own  quick 
reference;  you  won’t  use  this  number  in  your  formal  citations.) 
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Levi:  That’s  a lot  of  information.  How  are  we  supposed  to  keep  track  of  it  all? 


Ms.  Kim:  Every  student  develops  his  or  her  preferred  method.  Bookmarks, 
paperclips,  index  cards  . . . you’ll  figure  out  a way  that  works  best  for  you. 

But  monitor  your  habits  and  make  improvements  as  they’re  needed. 

Carmen:  This  is  wild!  I’m  used  to  just  writing  down  what  I think.  Then  I don’t 
have  to  keep  track  of  all  of  this  stuff. 

Ms.  Kim:  This  process  is  a big  part  of  being  a scholar.  Keeping  careful  track  of 
the  quotations  you  find  means  that  you  won’t  be  flipping  frantically  through 
the  text  trying  to  find  that  one  sentence.  It  helps  you  organize  your  ideas  and, 
finally,  it  helps  you  keep  track  of  whose  words  you’ve  used  so  you  won’t  be 
in  danger  of  plagiarizing. 

Fiona:  That  makes  sense.  The  only  thing  is  that  it  takes  so  much  time.  I mean, 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  be  starting  your  paper  the  night  before. 

Ms.  Kim:  No,  it  really  helps  to  be  organized.  If  you  start  your  paper  in  advance, 
you’ll  have  time  to  track  down  reliable  sources;  you  won’t  just  have  to  rely  on 
the  first  article  you  find  on  the  Internet  no  matter  how  inaccurate  it  is.  Give 
yourself  time  to  look  through  sources  properly. 

The  other  thing  is,  if  you  start  well  in  advance  of  your  essay’s  due  date,  you’ll 
give  your  “ghost  in  the  basement”  the  chance  to  do  some  of  the  work. 

Tyson:  Ghost  in  the  basement?  Isn’t  that  an  80s  rock  song? 

Ms.  Kim:  It’s  an  expression  that  refers  to  your  subconscious.  If  you  get  the  ball 
rolling  early  enough,  your  subconscious  will  take  care  of  some  of  the  work. 

You  know  how  your  mind  works  on  a problem  even  when  you’re  doing 
something  totally  different?  You  could  be  playing  soccer  or  riding  the  bus 
and  an  idea  will  pop  into  your  head  about  what  to  get  your  friend  for  her 
birthday.  The  same  happens  with  a project  like  this.  If  you  start  your  work  at 
the  very  last  minute,  you  don’t  give  yourself  the  chance  to  let  it  work  for  you. 
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There  are  many  ways  to  keep  track  of  the  quotations  you  want  to  use  from  both 
secondary  sources  and  primary  sources: 

• on  index  cards  that  you  can  organize  in  a box 

• on  sticky  notes  that  you  can  leave  on  the  page  or  put  on  a wall  chart 

• with  colour-coded  pens  or  highlighters— onZy  if  you  own  a personal  copy  of  the 
play  or  are  using  a photocopy  of  an  article 

• in  a running  log  on  your  computer  so  the  quotations  can  conveniently  be  cut 
and  pasted  into  your  paper  later 

For  purposes  of  this  assignment,  you’ll  need  at  least  seven  to  ten  quotations  or 
details  from  the  primary  source  to  support  your  thesis. 


Fiona:  But  I’ve  already  found  way  more  than  seven.  In  fact,  I found  so  many  that 
I got  tired  of  writing  them  down. 

Tyson:  Well,  if  you  squeeze  them  all  in,  your  paper  will  be  stronger,  right? 

Carmen:  I don’t  know;  it  seems  to  me  that  your  paper  won’t  really  be  strong  if  it 
just  consists  of  a bunch  of  quotes.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  String  them  all 
together  with  “and”?  You  have  to  fit  your  own  ideas  in  there  somewhere. 

Levi:  Yeah,  I guess  since  we  have  a word  count,  you  have  to  use  your  words  wisely. 

Ms.  Kim:  But  even  if  you  didn’t  have  a word  count,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  include  every  single  quotation  that  you  came  across? 

Fiona:  No,  I guess  not,  but  how  do  I decide  which  ones  to  eliminate? 


Levi:  Do  any  of  them  say  the  same  thing  or  support  the  same  point?  Like,  if  you 
were  making  a point  about  Hamlet’s  indecision,  would  you  need  to  list  every 
quote  that  illustrates  his  indecision? 
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Tyson:  You  could  probably  just  use  a couple  of  the  best  examples. 

Ms.  Kim:  These  are  good  suggestions.  Use  enough  quotations  to  support  your 
point.  Take  the  strongest  ones.  Try  to  eliminate  the  ones  that  are  repetitive  or 
that  are  only  marginally  related  to  your  argument— especially  if  you  already 
have  a lot  of  support  for  it.  Keep  in  mind  that  not  everything  you  refer  to 
needs  to  be  quoted  word  for  word.  You  should  keep  track  of  the  references 
word  for  word,  but  you  may  sometimes  decide  to  paraphrase  or  distill  the 
point  that  a quotation  makes.  If  you  do  this,  you’ll  still  need  to  provide  a 
citation.  We’ll  get  to  that  soon. 


5.  a.  Provide  two  quotations  from  Hamlet  that  you  could  use  to  support  your  thesis. 

b.  For  each  quotation,  provide  complete  bibliographic  references.  (At  this  point, 
just  get  down  all  the  information  you’d  need.  You’ll  focus  on  format  and 
presentation  later.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  194. 


Using  Secondary  Sources 

Try  to  use  at  least  two  or  three  secondary  sources  for  your  paper.  Once  you’ve  located 
your  secondary  sources,  you’ll  need  to  find  information  and  quotations  that  you  can  use 
as  evidence  in  your  paper.  In  most  cases  involving  books,  your  topic  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a single  chapter.  Skim  articles  or  read  the  abstracts  as  previously  suggested. 


If  you’re  using  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series’ 
Hamlet  with  Related  Readings,  you  already  have 
access  to  some  excellent  secondary  sources. 


As  you  read  the  secondary  sources,  do  the  same  thing  that  you  did  with  your 
primary  source:  keep  a precise  record  of  the  sources  of  all  materials  accessed, 
even  materials  that  you  don’t  directly  use  in  your  essay. 

As  you  conduct  your  research,  keep  your  mind  active  and  alert.  Record  your 
personal  reactions  to  the  materials  you’re  reading.  The  more  you  do  this,  the  more 
comfortable  you’ll  be  with  the  material.  When  you  begin  to  write  your  first  draft, 
you’ll  be  able  to  do  so  with  more  confidence  and  certainty.  You  may  also  find  that 
the  more  you  read,  the  more  your  thinking  will  evolve  and  the  sharper  your  original 
focus  will  become. 
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As  you  read  secondary  sources,  you’ll  find  quotations  that  support  your  thesis,  and 
you’ll  likely  find  others  that  challenge  your  ideas.  As  you  read,  your  thesis  will 
become  sharper;  evidence  may  require  you  to  adjust  it  slightly.  If  you  have  a good 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  primary  text  to  begin  with,  you  can  weather 
these  adjustments.  Of  course,  you  might  want  to  change  your  thesis  altogether;  that’s 
part  of  the  writing  process. 

Don’t  get  distracted,  however.  Avoid  the  temptation  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  pursuing  off-topic  material;  otherwise 
you  may  lose  your  focus  and  waste  your  time.  Following 
interesting  topics  at  random  is  fine  for  the  brainstorming 
phase — when  you’re  just  selecting  a topic.  But  when 
you’ve  figured  out  your  thesis  and  have  started  to  write, 
it’s  important  to  stay  focused. 


You  can  always  return  to  interesting  material  later.  Save 
it  for  summer  reading! 


It’s  crucial  that  you  keep  careful  track  of  the  notes  that  you  take  as  you  do  your 
research.  Each  page  of  notes  should  have  the  source  clearly  marked  on  it.  If  you’d 
like  to  find  out  more  about  taking  efficient  and  effective  notes,  refer  to  pages  199  to 
202  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

6.  Take  some  time  now  to  locate  and  work  with  your  secondary  sources — at  least 
two  or  three.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


a.  Provide  two  quotations  from  a credible  secondary  source  that  supports  your 
thesis. 

b.  For  each  quotation,  provide  complete  bibliographic  information.  As  before, 
focus  on  accuracy  and  completeness.  Format  will  come  later. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  195. 


Before  wrapping  up  this  lesson,  there’s  one  other  resource  that  can  be  of  use  to  you 
in  doing  your  research.  No  doubt  you’ve  noticed  that  accompanying  this  course  is  a 
CD-ROM  titled  Researching  and  Making  Presentations.  This  would  be  a good  time  to 
take  a look  at  this  resource.  This  CD-ROM  offers  help  for  the  various  stages  of 
putting  together  a research  paper,  from  coming  up  with  a focus  to  making  the 
presentation. 
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If  you’ve  taken  previous  English  language  arts  courses  in  this  series,  you  should  be 
familiar  with  Researching  and  Making  Presentations.  But  if  it’s  new  to  you,  note  that 
the  material  on  the  CD-ROM  is  available  at  four  levels: 


• Turbo 


• Ultraturbo 


• Pro 


• Superpro 


Despite  their  names.  Turbo  is  the  basic  level  and  Ultraturbo  the  next  up,  followed  by 
Pro  and,  at  the  top,  Superpro.  One  of  the  beauties  of  this  CD-ROM  is  that  as  a 
student,  you  can  check  out  the  four  levels  and  pick  the  one  most  appropriate  for 
you.  Or,  you  can  watch  two,  three,  or  even  all  four  levels  to  maximize  what  you  can 
learn.  Whenever  you’re  specifically  referred  to  the  CD-Rom  in  this  section,  you’ll  be 
referred  to  the  Pro  and  Superpro  levels,  but  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  to  check 
out  ah  four  levels  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  what  the  CD  has  to  offer.  In  some 
cases,  in  fact,  the  material  in  one  of  the  more  basic  levels  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  sort  of  research  project  you’re  doing. 

Once  you’ve  selected  the  level  you  want  to  watch,  you  can  access  multimedia  clips 
on  different  aspects  of  putting  together  a presentation.  At  the  Pro  and  Superpro 
levels,  you  can  watch  clips  on  these  topics: 

• Focus:  coming  up  with  a workable  topic;  developing  your  perspective; 
developing  a format  for  your  project,  bearing  in  mind  the  audience  and  context 


• Select;  Record:  accessing  appropriate  sources;  researching  useful  information; 
working  out  ways  to  manage  your  material;  recording  your  information  in  a 
usable  format 

• Evaluate:  assessing  the  material  you’ve  researched,  the  sources  you’ve  used, 
and  the  selections  you’ve  made 

• Create;  Refocus:  shaping  your  presentation;  ensuring  you’re  still  on  topic; 
altering  the  scope  of  the  topic;  including  new  information  if  necessary 

• Present:  making  the  presentation,  complete  with  other  media  like  visual  aids 


Aside  from  giving  advice  on  how  to  accomplish  your  goals  at  each  stage  of  the 
process,  some  of  these  clips  provide  things  like  sample  research  planners,  how-to 
hints,  and  checklists.  These  can  be  printed  off  to  be  used  more  effectively. 

Right  now,  put  on  the  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  introduction.  Then  select  the  Pro  level 
and  watch  the  Focus  clip.  (You  can  select  the  clips  you  want  anytime,  but  once 
you’ve  clicked  on  the  Pro  button  the  Focus  clip,  being  the  first  one,  should  start 
automatically.)  Take  a look,  too,  at  the  Samples  and  How-to  Hints;  you  may  find 
them  useful.  When  you’ve  finished  at  the  Pro  level,  switch  to  the  Superpro  level  and 
watch  the  Focus  clip  there  too.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  watch  the  Focus 
segment  at  each  of  the  four  levels  on  the  CD. 

Note  that  this  CD-ROM  was  developed  for  a broad  range  of  students  and  for  a broad 
range  of  research  projects.  It  also  focuses  on  different  aspects  of  putting  on  a 
presentation.  As  a result,  not  everything  in  the  resource  will  apply  precisely  to  your 
Hamlet  project.  But  you  should  be  aware  of  the  CD  and  be  familiar  with  the  sort  of 
help  it  can  give  you. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  launched  into  the  process  of  writing  your  research  paper. 
You’ve  brainstormed  topics  and  practised  writing  thesis  statements.  You’ve  become 
more  familiar  with  the  processes  of  using  primary  and  secondary  sources,  and 
you’ve  thought  about  the  importance  of  complete  and  accurate  documentation  of 
sources.  At  this  point,  you  should  be  ready  to  get  down  to  the  business  of 
researching  and  writing. 


Before  starting  Lesson  3,  take  the  time  you  need  and  get  most  of  your  research 
done.  By  the  time  you  start  Lesson  3,  you  should  know  pretty  much  what  you 
want  to  say;  Lesson  3 will  help  you  say  it  in  proper  research-paper  format. 
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In  Lessons  1 and  2,  you’ve  worked  through  a number  of  preliminary  steps;  now 
you’re  just  about  in  the  position  to  begin  writing  the  first  draft  of  your  research 
paper.  Here’s  a list  of  what  you’ve  done  so  far: 

• You’ve  chosen  a topic. 

• You’ve  written  a thesis  that  identifies  your  central  idea  or  position. 

• You’ve  used  both  primary  and  secondary  sources  to  locate  evidence  that 
supports  your  topic. 

• You’ve  kept  track  of  the  sources. 
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Though  the  actual  writing  still  lies  ahead  of  you,  don’t  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  you’ve  already  done.  The  more  thoroughly  you  work  on  your  topic 
and  thesis,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  write  your  paper. 

Aside  from  using  external  sources,  writing  a research  paper  is  much  like  writing  any 
informational  essay.  You’ve  had  a good  deal  of  experience  with  this  sort  of  writing  in 
this  course,  but  the  material  that  follows  will  take  you  once  again  through  the  basic 
steps.  If  you  feel  confident  about  how  to  do  your  paper,  do  skim  over  this  material 
anyway;  some  of  it  does  relate  specifically  to  research  papers.  If  you’re  not  quite  sure 
how  to  get  started  at  this  point,  work  through  the  discussion  and  the  questions  more 
methodically.  And  remember,  you  can  always  review  the  work  on  the  writing  process 
in  Module  1 and  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  It 
might  also  be  a good  idea  to  review  the  tips  on  good  writing  in  Modules  1 and  3. 


One  of  the  most  important  keys  to  writing  a research  paper — a point 
that’s  often  shoved  aside  by  students  and  teachers  alike — is  that 
even  though  the  research  paper  is  formal  and  critical,  it’s  still  your 
writing  and  it  still  embodies  your  ideas.  As  such,  it  should  also 
reflect  your  voice.  Just  because  you’re  writing  an  informational 
essay  that  leans  toward  the  more  formal  side  of  the  scale  doesn’t 
mean  that  you  should  let  your  style  become  dead  and  boring. 
Remember  your  audience,  and  write  in  a way  they’d  find  interesting 


GOING  FURTHER 


Find  an  informational  essay  or  article,  preferably  one  that  discusses  literature  in 
general.  If  you  come  across  one  from  some  other  field  such  as  the  arts,  social 
sciences,  or  natural  sciences,  you  can  also  use  it.  Avoid  choosing  a paper  about 
Hamlet  or  a personal  essay.  Read  the  first  couple  of  paragraphs  of  the  text  and 
then  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

• What  is  the  experience  of  reading  the  paper  like? 

• How  would  you  describe  the  writer’s  voice? 

• Do  you  enjoy  it? 

• What  words,  phrases,  or  patterns  of  arrangement  make  you  describe  the 
paper  in  this  way? 

• Do  you  have  a clear  picture  of  the  writer?  What  is  it? 

• How  does  the  writer’s  voice  contribute  to  the  paper? 

• Does  this  writer  do  anything  that  you  do— or  would  like  to  do— in  your  writing? 

• Can  you  imagine  using  this  voice  to  write  your  research  paper?  How  would 
it  work  to  write  about  Hamlet  in  this  voice? 
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structuring  the  Paper 


One  very  popular  format  for  critical  essays  and  research  papers  that  has  traditionally 
been  taught  to  students  in  high  school  is  the  vase-shaped  essay,  often  five  or  six 
paragraphs  long.  This  structure  can  be  effective,  though  it’s  also  quite  rigid  and 
doesn’t  account  for  the  amount  of  information  you  need  to  include  in  a research 
paper.  But  if  you  feel  comfortable  with  it,  it  can  be  adapted  simply  by  elongating 
the  vase — that  is,  by  adding  more  paragraphs  to  the  body. 

The  basic  three-part  structure  of  this  format— introduction,  body,  and  conclusion- 
can  at  the  very  least  serve  as  a useful  map  for  your  research  paper.  You’ll  have  the 
chance  to  review  the  function  and  structure  of  these  parts  as  well  as  troubleshoot 
any  problems  that  you  have  with  them. 

Introduction  Angst 


For  some  reason,  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  essays  and 
research  papers  can 
sometimes  cause 


students  anxiety. 
Perhaps  this  is 
because  these  parts 
are  perceived  as  the 
most  formulaic. 
Introductions  have  a 
definite  function  in 
the  paper,  but  they 


needn’t  be  stilted  or 


rigid.  In  fact,  they  better 


serve  their  function  if  they 
aren’t! 


1.  Explain  the  basic  function  of  an  introduction  of  any  paper. 

2.  Imagine  the  kind  of  introduction  that  you’d  enjoy  reading.  Can  you  describe 
what  makes  it  appealing  to  you? 

3.  Imagine  that  your  best  friend  was  going  to  read  your  Hamlet  paper.  How  would  you 
formulate  your  introduction  to  make  him  or  her  interested  in  reading  further? 


A 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  195. 


As  you’re  already  well  aware,  writers  tend  to  see  an  introduction  as  a chance  to  hook 
the  reader.  That  is  certainly  one  of  the  functions.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  that; 
writing  in  a voice  that’s  clear  and  unique  is  one  of  them.  Earlier  in  this  course 
(Module  3:  Section  2),  you  thought  about  effective  openers.  A few  that  apply  to  a 
research  paper  are 


• opening  with  a quotation  from  a secondary  source 


• opening  with  a quotation  directly  from  the  play 


epigraph 


a quotation 
provided  at  the 
beginning  of  a 
written  text  that 
may  not  be  directly 
related  to  the 
writing  but 
nonetheless 
conveys  important 
ideas 


• including  an  epigraph  that  introduces  a larger  question  that’s  then  narrowed  down 

• proposing  a broad  philosophical  question 

• defining  the  terms  of  the  argument  that  you  want  to  explore 

• recounting  an  anecdote  about  how  you  arrived  at  your  argument  or  about  an 
experience  that  you  had  while  reading  or  researching  the  play 

The  more  specific  and  original  your  argument  is,  the  more  interesting  your 
introduction  will  be.  Broad  and  unfocussed  arguments  engender  woolly  writing. 


Of  course,  provoking  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  only  one  function  of  the 
introduction.  Another  is  to  give  your  audience  brief  background  information 
about  the  topic. 

Still  another  crucial  role  of  the  introduction  is  to  lay  out  a map  for  the  reader.  It  says, 
“Hey,  reader,  this  is  where  I’m  taking  you.”  This  means  that  you  must  include  your 
thesis  statement  in  your  introduction  and  perhaps  hint  at  some  of  your  major  points. 
Think  of  these  hints  as  signposts  for  the  reader.  You’re  going  to  move  step  by  step 
through  an  argument,  and  you  want  the  reader  to  stick  with  you  the  whole  way. 


Levi:  Wow,  that’s  a lot  of  stuff  to  stick  in  an  introduction. 

Ms.  Kim:  Yes,  that’s  why  it’s  important  to  spend  time  on  it;  it  shapes  the  rest  of 


your  essay. 

Fiona:  But  how  do  you  fit  all  that  in  one  paragraph? 
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Ms.  Kim:  Well,  we  tend  to  think  of  introductions  as  one  paragraph,  but  they  can 
spill  into  two.  The  important  thing  is  to  convey  the  thrust  of  your  paper 
toward  the  beginning  of  your  essay.  You  don’t  want  to  leave  your  reader  lost 
for  too  long. 

Carmen:  Okay,  so  your  intro  could  be  two  paragraphs.  What  about  your  thesis 
statement?  1 always  thought  that  it  had  to  be  exactly  one  sentence. 

Ms.  Kim:  The  same  rule  applies.  Your  thesis  needs  to  be  clear  and  succinct,  and  it 
must  be  laid  out  early  in  your  paper  because  it  provides  the  rationale  for  the 
whole  thing.  If  it  does  all  of  that  in  one  sentence,  fine.  If  takes  two  sentences, 
fine.  1 probably  wouldn’t  go  too  much  beyond  that,  though. 


4.  Take  the  time  now  to  draft  the  introduction  to  your  research  paper. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  195. 


The  Outline 


After  you’ve  written  your  introduction, 
it’s  not  that  hard  to  take  the  information 
provided  in  it  and  use  it  to  develop  an 
outline.  The  main  points  are  laid  out  in 
your  introduction  and  they  can  simply  be 
extracted  and  placed  in  the  outline  format. 

You  can  also  fill  out  the  outline  by 
including  the  details  or  evidence  that  will 
support  your  main  points.  You’ll  probably 
have  to  refer  to  your  rough  notes  to  do  this. 
Remember,  you  don’t  have  to  include  all  of 
your  evidence— simply  the  best  of  your 
evidence! 


It  isn’t  always  easy  to  determine  the  order  the  main  points  should  go  in — or  even 
what  they  should  be.  You  might  decide  that  one  section  of  the  body  of  your  essay 
should  deal  with  some  of  the  background  to  the  argument  and  how  other  critics 
have  handled  it.  You  might  then  spend  a section  supporting  your  thesis  by  refuting 
the  opposite  point  of  view.  The  last  section  might  zero  in  on  the  specific  details  of 
your  own  argument. 


The  outline  of  an  essay  is  never  fixed  in  stone; 
it’s  a working  outline,  one  that’s  subject  to 
change  as  you  figure  out  any  kinks  in  your 
argument.  Your  paper  might  end  up  taking  a 
slightly  different  direction  from  the  one  you 
originally  planned.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  you 
may  also  need  to  go  back  and  rework  your 
introduction  once  you  get  to  the  revising  stage. 

If  you’d  like  to  review  the  basics  of  the  sentence 
and  topic  outlines,  refer  to  pages  99  to  103  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


5.  Now  is  the  time  to  create  an  outline  for  your  research  paper.  Capture  the  main 
points  and  at  least  two  or  three  significant  details  in  support  of  each  one. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  195. 


Body  Building 


Once  you’ve  written  your  outline  (a  skeleton),  it’s  time  to  flesh  out 
that  body.  Remember  that  you  can  always  adjust  the  outline  as  you 
go.  While  you’re  writing,  a point  might  occur  to  you  that  deserves  to 
be  included  in  its  own  paragraph.  Just  because  you  didn’t  include  it 
in  your  outline  doesn’t  mean  that  you  can’t  include  it  in  your  essay. 

One  good  thing  about  sticking  close  to  your  outline  is  that  you’re 
less  likely  to  stray  off  topic.  If  you  have  your  thesis  statement 
written  down  in  front  of  you  as  you  write,  that  will  help  too.  As  you 
develop  the  body  of  your  essay  paragraph  by  paragraph,  you  should 
constantly  look  back  to  your  thesis  statement  since  it’s  the  thread 
that  holds  all  of  your  ideas  together. 


Test  the  strength  of  each  paragraph  you  write  by  going  through  the  following  checklist: 


• Have  I included  a transition  from  the  previous  paragraph  into  each  new  paragraph? 

• Have  I included  evidence  in  the  form  of  quotes  or  details  from  primary  and/or 
secondary  sources? 

• Have  I presented  and  cited  quotations  accurately? 

• Have  I used  the  evidence  to  make  a point? 

• Is  the  point  connected  to  the  thesis  statement? 
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Each  paragraph  must  contain  all  these  elements.  If  you  include  only  evidence 
without  making  a point,  then  you’re  just  listing  information  or  retelling  the  play. 

If  you  include  only  analysis  (which  is  what  your  point/conclusion  is)  without  any 
evidence,  you’re  making  an  unsubstantiated  generalization.  Every  point  you  make 
must  be  supported  by  evidence;  every  piece  of  evidence  you  include  must  go  toward 
making  a point.  This  is  the  crux  of  a paragraph  and  of  an  argument  as  a whole. 


Each  paragraph  can  be  seen  as 
an  independent  unit— a moon 
that  revolves  around  its  own 
planet,  or  main  point.  At  the 
same  time,  these  planets  are  all 
parts  of  the  same  solar  system; 
they  all  revolve  around  the  sun, 
or  the  thesis  statement. 

Each  paragraph  makes  an 
individual  point,  but  they 
all  must  also  work  toward 
supporting  the  same  thesis. 
They  must  be  linked  together 
as  well,  so  don’t  forget  to  use 
transitional  devices. 


Quotation  Revelations 


! 


citation 


; a quotation  or 
I reference 

i incorporated  into  a 
\ paper  from  another 
; source  for  which 
■ credit  must  be 
given 


As  you  draft  your  research  paper,  you’ll  most  likely  want  to  include  some  of  those 
direct  quotations  from  your  primary  and  secondary  sources  that  you  so  carefully 
collected  while  doing  your  research. 

Citations  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  Different  disciplines  tend  to  use  different 
styles.  One  of  the  most  popular  (and  simplest)  styles  when  writing  about  literature 
is  to  include  parenthetical  references.  This  means  that  after  you  quote  the  words  or 
paraphrase  the  idea  of  another  person,  you  include  the  author  and  page  number  in 
brackets  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Here  are  examples  of  citations,  first  without  the  author’s  name  in  the  sentence  and 
then  with  the  author’s  name  in  the  sentence: 


Hamlet  had  a very  close  relationship  with  Ophelia  before  the  play  began  (Wilson  42). 

According  to  John  Dover  Wilson,  Hamlet  had  a very  close  relationship  with  Ophelia 
before  the  play  began  (42). 


Section  4:  Researching  Hamlet 
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Works  Cited  list 


j 


an  alphabetized 
list,  included  at  the 
end  of  a researched 
text,  of  all  the 
works 

acknowledged  in 
citations 


It’s  clear  to  the  reader  in  both  cases  that  you  obtained  this  information  from  John 
Dover  Wilson  on  page  42  of  a text.  To  find  the  name  of  the  text,  the  reader  only  has 
to  look  at  the  Works  Cited  list  (which  you  may  call  a bibliography,  though  the  two 
aren’t  precisely  the  same)  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

To  sum  up,  this  system  of  citation  consists  of  two  important  parts: 

• parenthetical  references  within  the  text  of  the  essay 

• a Works  Cited  list  at  the  end  of  the  essay 


You’ll  also  notice  that  quotation  marks  weren’t  used  in  the  preceding  examples  of 
citations.  That’s  because  the  student  who  wrote  the  essay  paraphrased  the  point 
rather  than  quoting  it  directly.  If  you  want  to  quote  the  author  directly  (that  is,  to 
use  the  author’s  exact  words),  set  up  your  citation  like  this: 


As  Marian  Kennedy  says  in  a recent  article  in  The  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  “Hamlet  has 
no  time  to  indulge  in  romantic  affairs.  He  has  vowed  to  ‘wipe  away  all  trivial  fond 
records’  and  to  dedicate  himself  solely  to  the  destruction  of  that  ‘smiling,  damned 
villain’  his  uncle.”  (23). 


The  quotation  itself  is  placed  in  double  quotation  marks.  You  probably  noticed  the 
single  quotation  marks  inside  the  quotation.  These  signal  that  there’s  a quotation 
from  the  play  (the  primary  source)  inside  the  quotation  from  Kennedy’s  article 
(a  secondary  source).  Again,  to  find  further  information  about  the  article,  the  reader 
simply  has  to  check  under  the  name  Kennedy  in  the  Works  Cited  list  at  the  end  of 
the  essay. 

If  you  obtain  information  from  a source  that  doesn’t  provide  an  author’s  name,  use 
the  title  of  the  source  inside  the  parenthetical  reference  instead: 


The  recent  Theatre  Calgary  production  of  Hamlet  features  a hero  who  is  immature  and 
impudent — a total  contrast  to  the  more  conventional  portrayals  of  the  melancholy  Dane 
of  the  past.  {Maclean’s,  62). 


Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more 
information  on  citing  sources  and  incorporating 
quotations  into  your  research  paper.  Refer  to 
pages  131  and  132.  To  find  out  more  about 
setting  up  a Works  Cited  list,  look  at  the  section 
on  “The  Bibliography"  on  pages  134  and  135. 


It’s  important  not  only  to  cite  quotations  accurately;  it’s  important  also  to  work  them 
into  your  paper  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Quotations  shouldn’t  stand  alone  inside 
your  paper;  they  must  always  be  incorporated  into  a sentence  of  your  own.  In  the 
case  of  shorter  quotations,  this  normally  means  using  quotation  marks  inside  your 
own  sentence. 

Long  quotations  (of  four  lines  or  more)  are  treated  differently  from  short  quotations. 
Long  quotations  should  be 

• introduced  with  a colon 

• preceded  and  followed  by  a blank  line 

• single  spaced 

• indented 

• left  without  quotation  marks 

• cited  with  a parenthetical  reference  placed  after  the  punctuation  at  the  end  of 
the  quotation 

If  that  sounds  like  a lot  to  remember,  this  example  will  show  how  easy  it  is. 


In  her  classic  work  Our  Planet,  Our  Home,  Selma  Rodrigues  has  this  to  say: 

Whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  planet  Earth  is  all  we  have — one  little  speck 
of  life  floating  in  the  void  of  space.  And  that  little  speck  can  continue  to  sustain  life 
only  if  an  extremely  delicate  balance  is  maintained.  We  know  what  happens  when 
that  balance  is  interrupted  by  a natural  event— like  the  asteroid  that  scientists  now 
believe  wiped  out  the  dinosaurs.  And  unless  people  change  their  behaviour  radically 
and  soon,  we  will  soon  discover  what  happens  when  that  balance  is  destroyed  by 
human  interference.  (17) 

The  reason  for  including  each  quotation  in  your  paper  must  be  clear  to  the  reader. 

If  it  isn’t,  perhaps  you  should  reconsider  your  decision  to  include  it. 

At  the  end  of  your  research  paper,  you  must  include  a bibliography— or,  as  it’s  called 
using  the  citation  system  you’re  working  with  here— a Works  Cited  list.  This 
alphabetical  list  should  be  set  up  very  carefully  according  to  some  rather  precise 
rules.  To  learn  the  basic  rules— probably  all  you’ll  need  for  your  paper — study  pages 
134  and  135  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Note,  in  particular,  the  examples  presented  there  of  a variety  of  different  sorts  of 
resources.  Remember  as  you  arrange  your  list  to  put  it  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  of  each  entry. 


Hamlet 


Note  that  the  example  of  an  Internet  source  given  on  page  135  of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  no  identified  author.  If  you’re 
using  an  Internet  source  in  which  the  author  is  identified,  you  can  set  up  your  Works 
Cited  reference  like  this: 


Friedlander,  Ed.  “Enjoying  ‘Hamlet’  by  William  Shakespeare.”  Internet.  30  November 
2003.  Available:  http://www.pathguy.com/hamlet.htm 


One  sort  of  book  not  covered  in  the  examples  on  pages  134  and  135  of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  is  the  collection  of  texts  written  by 
a variety  of  authors.  An  example  is  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings,  which  has  three 
editors  (though  it  might  have  had  only  one)  and  contains  a variety  of  essays,  poems, 
and  stories  by  different  writers — along  with  Hamlet  itself. 

Here’s  an  example  of  how  to  document  a reference,  or  citation,  made  to  a work  in  a 
book  of  this  sort.  Imagine  that  you’d  used  a quotation  from  Robert  MacNeil’s  essay 
“Shakespeare  Changed  My  Life.”  The  quotation  is  on  page  148  of  Hamlet  with 
Related  Readings.  The  listing  in  the  Works  Cited  list  would  look  like  this: 

MacNeil,  Robert.  “Shakespeare  Changed  My  Life.”  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings.  Dom 
Saliani,  Chris  Ferguson,  Tim  Scott,  eds.  Toronto:  International  Thomson  Publishing, 
1997.  147-151. 

(Note  that  in  this  citation,  Toronto  was  selected  from  a long  list  of  cities  presented  at 
the  bottom  of  the  introductory  page.  Since  the  next  page  indicates  that  the  book  was 
printed  and  bound  in  Canada,  this  seems  most  likely.  Most  books  are  more  precise  as 
to  the  place  of  publication.) 


If  you’d  like  to  see  more  examples,  your  other 
English  handbook  will  likely  be  of  help  here.  To 
avoid  confusion,  be  sure  that  you’re  looking  at  the 
description  of  the  system  being  discussed  here.  If 
your  handbook  identifies  the  systems  by  name, 
look  for  the  Modern  Language  Association  (or  MLA) 
style.  Avoid  both  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (APA)  style  and  the  Old  MLA  style. 
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i 


6.  Referring  to  pages  134  and  135  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  li 

Secondary  Students,  set  up  the  five  entries  that  follow  as  a proper  Works  Cited  [; 

list.  Each  entry  contains  all  the  bibliographical  information  you  should  need.  j 

Be  sure  to  pay  attention  to  the  presentation  of  titles.  ! 

|i 

• an  article  titled  “Shakespeare  and  Masculinity,”  written  by  Eugene  Giddens  || 

(The  article  appeared  in  the  periodical  Notes  and  Queries,  Volume  49,  in  |j 

2002.  The  article  is  on  pages  283  to  285.)  i 


• a book  titled  The  Weyward  Sisters:  Shakespeare  and  Feminist  Politics, 
written  by  three  authors — Dympna  Callaghan,  Lorraine  Helms,  and  Jyotsna 
Singh  (The  book  was  published  by  Blackwell  in  Cambridge,  MA  in  1994.) 


• an  article  titled  ‘“Never  Doubt  I Love’:  Misreading  Hamlet”  by  Imtiaz  Habib 
(The  article  appeared  in  the  periodical  College  Literature,  Volume  21, 
Number  2,  in  1994.  It  is  on  pages  19  to  32.) 

• a book  titled  Shakespeare,  Race,  and  Colonialism,  written  by  Ania  Loomba 
(The  book  was  published  in  Oxford  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  2002.) 

• an  article  titled  “At  the  Court  of  King  Claudius,”  written  by  Maurice  Baring 
(The  article  appears  on  pages  164  to  166  of  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings, 
edited  by  Dom  Saliani,  Chris  Ferguson,  and  Tim  Scott  and  published  by 
International  Thomson  Publishing  in  Toronto  in  1997.) 


’ Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  196. 


Don’t  forget  that  if  you’re  writing  by  hand  or  using  a 
typewriter,  you  should  underline  the  titles  of  long  works 
like  books  and  periodicals.  If  you’re  using  a computer, 
put  these  titles  in  italics.  However  you’re  producing 
your  finished  copy,  put  quotation  marks  around  the 
titles  of  shorter  works  like  articles  and  essays. 


Plagiarism 


Carmen:  It’s  unreal!  When  you  look  on  the  Net,  you  can  find  whole  essays  on 
almost  any  topic  on  Hamlet.  I was  almost  tempted  to  download  something. 

Ms.  Kim:  Yes,  that  could  be  especially  appealing  to  someone  who’s  left  all  the 
work  till  the  last  minute.  Remember,  though,  that  anything  a student  can  find 
on  the  Internet  a teacher  can  find  also.  Teachers  can  often  spot  plagiarism 
simply  because  the  voice  of  a paper  doesn’t  coincide  with  the  student’s 
writing  voice.  And  frequently  “canned”  essays  are  above  the  knowledge  level 
of  the  student,  so  that  could  also  give  the  game  away. 

As  well,  while  it  might  seem  that  you  can  find  an  essay  on  any  topic,  believe 
me,  the  topics  on  those  sites  tend  to  be  very  predictable  and  unoriginal.  You 
wouldn’t  be  doing  yourself  any  favours. 

Carmen:  Don’t  worry.  You  knew  I was  joking  when  I talked  about  being  tempted. 

Ms.  Kim:  I did  know  that.  Carmen,  and  I also  know  that  the  danger  of  getting 
caught  wouldn’t  be  your  chief  motivation.  But  all  students  should  understand 
how  serious  an  infraction  plagiarism  is. 

Each  school,  college,  or  university  has  a different  policy  to  deal  with  students 
caught  plagiarizing,  but  suspension  or  expulsion  wouldn’t  be  an  unusual 
consequence.  Plagiarism  is  a major  intellectual  offence. 

Levi:  I heard  about  a newspaper  reporter  in  the  States  who  faked  all  his  stories. 
He  got  into  serious  trouble;  he  lost  his  job  and  probably  wasn’t  hired  by 
anyone  else  ever  again. 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  right;  there  went  his  career.  On  a practical  level,  plagiarism  is 
against  the  rules.  On  another  level,  it’s  about  being  dishonest.  And  on  top 
of  that,  it  means  that  you  won’t  learn  to  think  and  write  for  yourself;  if  you 
plagiarize  a paper  this  year,  how  prepared  will  you  be  for  the  papers  that  you 
have  to  write  next  year? 


Plagiarism  occurs  in  many  forms.  It  covers  a whole  range  of  dishonest  academic 
practices  such  as 

• putting  your  name  on  an  essay  that  you  downloaded  off  the  Internet 

• handing  in  an  essay  that  your  older  brother  wrote  five  years  ago 

• getting  a friend  to  write  an  essay  for  you 

• including  a quotation  in  your  paper  without  proper  citation 

• paraphrasing  an  idea  from  an  article  but  not  citing  it 

• handing  in  the  same  essay  to  more  than  one  class 

• having  someone  “edit”  your  essay  who  essentially  rewrites  it 

Sometimes  students  simply  aren’t  sure  what  points  need  to  be  acknowledged  with 
citations.  It’s  clear  in  the  case  of  quotations,  but  what  about  references  that  aren’t 
quoted  directly?  As  a general  rule,  use  a citation  for  any  point  that  seems  unusual, 
but  don’t  cite  things  that  you  suspect  are  general  knowledge.  If  you  read  that  Hamlet 
delays  taking  action,  for  instance,  there’s  no  need  to  acknowledge  this  point  if  you 
use  it  in  your  paper.  If  ever  you’re  in  doubt,  it’s  safer  to  use  a citation. 

Plagiarism  is  a serious  offence.  It’s  also  a 
needless  practice;  studies  show  that  students 
generally  don’t  plagiarize  because  they’re  failing 
a course  and  need  a higher  mark  but  rather 
because  they  don’t  leave  themselves  enough 
time  to  do  their  work  properly.  Make  sure  you 
plan  ahead!  Plagiarizing  is  also  needless  because 
you’re  already  free  to  incorporate  any 
information  into  your  essay  as  long  as  you  cite  it. 


7.  And  now  the  moment  you’ve  been  waiting  for:  it’s  time  to  write  the  rough  draft 
of  the  body  of  your  research  paper.  Aim  for  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
1000  words,  but  feel  free  to  write  more— or  possibly  less  if  your  style  is  very 
compact.  What  matters  most  is  quality— not  your  final  word  count.  Use  the 
introduction  and  body  you’ve  already  written,  but  if  your  paper  has  changed,  be 
prepared  to  adjust  your  direction.  Stop  writing  when  you  reach  the  conclusion. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  196. 


Conclusion  Central 

The  conclusion,  as  you  know,  will  draw  your  research  paper  to  a close.  In  your 
conclusion,  you  should  usually  restate  your  thesis  and  recap  the  major  points  that 
support  it.  You  needn’t  repeat  your  entire  argument,  but  at  least  allude  to  the 
strongest  parts  of  it.  You  may  also  wish  to  point  out  directions  that  further  research 
could  take  or  to  express  your  personal  opinion  about  the  significance  of  your  topic. 
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You’ve  had  lots  of  practice  writing  conclusions  to  a wide  variety  of  texts,  so  no  more 
need  be  said  at  this  point.  See  Module  1 and  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
for  Secondary  Students  if  you’d  like  more  review. 

8.  Now,  bearing  the  preceding  discussion  in  mind,  write  the  first  draft  of  your 
conclusion. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  196. 


Revising  and  Editing 


After  you’ve  written  the  first  draft  of  your 
research  paper,  you’ll  have  to  revise  and 
edit  it.  As  you  know,  revision  means 
reworking  the  content  of  your  writing 
and  dealing  with  major  flaws  in  your 
argument.  It  also  means  focusing  on 
how  you’ve  organized  and  expressed 
your  ideas. 


As  you  revise,  you’ll  test  out  your  thesis.  You’ll  measure  the  strength  of  your 
paragraphs  by  determining  whether  or  not  they  have  a good  balance  between 
information  (evidence)  and  analysis  (your  point  or  argument).  The  strength  and 
clarity  of  your  argument  are  both  determined  by  how  successfully  you’ve  organized 
your  paper  and  supported  your  thesis.  Have  you  managed  to  create  a coherent  essay? 
Reread  your  paper  paying  special  attention  to  the  following: 

• The  direction  of  your  paper.  Does  it  consistently  support  your  thesis,  or  does 
it  wander? 

• The  connection  between  your  introduction  and  your  conclusion.  By  the  time 
you  get  to  the  end  of  your  paper,  is  your  thesis  different  from  the  one  you 
started  with? 

• The  connection  between  the  main  points.  Does 
the  paper  move  smoothly  from  one  point  to  the 
next? 

• The  connection  between  the  main  points  and  the 
thesis.  Do  all  your  main  points  support  your  thesis? 
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• The  evidence  that  you  provide  to  support  your  points.  Is  it  relevant?  Does  it 
support  the  topic  sentence  in  the  paragraph  that  you’ve  placed  it  in?  Is  it  cited 
properly?  Is  the  reason  that  you  incorporated  it  clear? 

• The  language  and  tone  that  you  use.  Is  it  clear?  Is  it  wordy?  Is  your  tone 
appropriate  for  your  audience?  Have  you  managed  to  achieve  your  own  voice? 

Remember,  input  from  a study  partner  can  be  a great  help  during  the  revision 
process.  Ask  your  partner  to  read  your  draft  to  see  if  you’ve  presented  your 
information  clearly  and  effectively.  If  your  writing  partner  asks  questions  about  the 
information  you’ve  supplied,  you  may  need  to  explain  some  things  more  carefully, 
add  details,  improve  coherence,  or  make  other  sorts  of  changes. 

9.  Take  the  time  now  to  revise  your  research  paper.  Begin  by  bringing  together  the 
parts — introduction,  body,  and  conclusion — and  going  over  them  carefully.  If 
possible,  have  your  study  partner  comment  on  the  rough  draft  of  your  paper. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  196. 


After  your  writing  partner  has  critiqued  your  draft  research  paper,  work  on  your 
revisions.  You  may  need  to  add  or  delete  ideas  and  information,  reorder  paragraphs, 
or  expand  on  a particular  point.  Once  you’ve  finished  revising  your  paper,  you’ll 
move  into  the  editing  stage.  Editing,  as  you  know,  means  going  through  your  writing 
with  an  eye  to  sentence-level  problems  such  as  spelling,  punctuation,  word  usage, 
and  sentence  structure.  Here  are  a few  points  in  particular  to  watch  for  when  editing 
your  research  paper: 

• Be  sure  you  always  match  subject  and  predicate  in  number— for  example, 
“Neither  Hamlet  nor  Horatio  is  complacent  when  the  Ghost  appears”  rather 
than  “Neither  Hamlet  nor  Horatio  are  complacent  when  the  Ghost  appears.” 

• Match  pronouns  and  nouns  in 
number— for  example,  “Readers 
decide  which  scene  is  most 
important  to  them”  rather  than 
“The  reader  decides  which  scene 
is  most  important  to  them.” 

• Be  consistent  in  the  verb  tense 
you  use.  (Remember,  it’s  a 
convention  to  write  about 
literature  in  the  present  tense: 

“Hamlet  sets  up  a play”  as 
opposed  to  “Hamlet  set  up  a play.”) 
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• Make  sure  that  all  your  citations  are  accurate  and  complete.  Set  up  all 
quotations  correctly. 

• If  you’re  using  a typewriter  or  writing  by  hand,  underline  the  titles  of  the  play 
and  other  books.  Place  titles  of  articles  in  quotation  marks. 

If  you  have  to  check  any  of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  writing,  refer  to  the  first 
section  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  entitled 
“Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Capitalization”  and  the  second  section  entitled 
“Grammar.”  Your  other  English  handbook  is  sure  to  offer  more  help. 


Fiona:  Editing  always  feels  so  superficial.  After  you’ve  struggled  and  struggled  to 
get  your  argument  right  and  your  words  right — then  you  have  to  go  through 
making  all  of  these  silly  little  changes. 


Ms.  Kim:  Yes,  you  could  say  that  some  of  them  are  cosmetic;  that  is,  they’re 
changes  that  won’t  necessarily  affect  meaning. 

Tyson:  You  mean  the  format,  right?  The  title  page,  the  margins,  the  kind  of  font. 
I’ve  always  had  teachers  who  specify  what  font  they  like.  What  difference 
could  the  font  make? 

Carmen:  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  there  was  research  proving  that  the  font 

reflects  your  personality  just  like  your  handwriting  does.  I guess  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  hand  in  an  essay  printed  in  Dingbat  or  Symbol! 

Ms.  Kim:  That  would  definitely  have  an  impact  on  meaning!  There  are  a lot  of 
debates  about  how  strict  essay  format  should  be.  Generally,  teachers  provide 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  all  students’  essays  are  consistent— legible  and 
professionally  presented.  Those  requirements  may  feel  restrictive,  but  really 
they  simply  set  a standard  level.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  every  paper  you  ever 
write  will  conform  to  those  standards.  Different  classes  and  different  teachers 
may  have  different  requirements. 

Ultimately,  you  could  say  that  everything  has  an  impact  on  meaning.  For 
instance,  if  you  handed  in  a paper  that  was  illegible  or  coffee  stained  or  ripped 
from  a notebook,  what  kind  of  message  would  that  send  to  your  audience? 


If  at  all  possible,  produce  the  finished  copy  of  your  research  paper  on  a computer. 
Use  the  checklist  on  the  following  page  to  ensure  that  you  comply  with  the  format 
requirements  of  a formal  research  paper  created  in  this  way. 

If  you  have  to  produce  your  final  copy  by  hand,  adapt  this  checklist  to  your  needs 
and— just  as  importantly — write  or  print  as  neatly  as  you  possibly  can. 


footer 


[ short  title  printed 
[t  the  bottom  of 
■ach  page  in  a 
locument 


Finished  Copy  Checklist  ; 


• I’ve  chosen  suitable  fonts — a serif  font  for  text  and  perhaps  a sans-serif  font 
for  the  title  and  any  headings. 

• I’ve  printed  my  essay  on  standard-size  paper. 

• I’ve  left  adequate  margins  on  the  sides  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page. 

• I’ve  double-spaced  my  essay. 

• I’ve  numbered  the  pages  of  my  paper.  If  possible,  I’ve  also  included  a footer 
containing  the  title  on  each  page. 

• I’ve  created  a title  page  that  includes  the  title  of  my  essay,  my  name,  the  date, 
and  any  other  information  specified  by  my  teacher. 

• I’ve  included  a properly  set  up  Works  Cited  list. 

• I’ve  formatted  my  citations  properly. 

• I’ve  stapled  my  title  page,  essay,  and  Works  Cited  list  together  or,  better  yet. 
I’ve  put  them  securely  into  a report  folder. 


You  might  be  wondering  what  to  title  your  essay.  Creating  a title  is  probably  one  of 
the  last  things  that  most  students  do  before  handing  in  their  research  papers,  so  it’s 
very  tempting  to  slap  on  a title  that’s  not  carefully  thought  out.  Treat  your  title  as  an 
extension  of  your  introduction;  your  title  is  meant  to  interest  your  readers  as  well  as 
to  give  them  a clue  as  to  where  the  essay  is  going  to  go. 

10.  Consider  the  following  titles.  Explain  why  each  might  or  might  not  be  effective. 

a.  Research  Paper  on  Hamlet 

b.  Ophelia:  A Study  in  Contrasts 

c.  Images  of  “The  Mousetrap”  in  Hamlet 

d.  Essay  #4 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  196. 
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After  you’ve  decided  on  a title,  be  sure  to  create  an  attractive  title 
page.  While  different  teachers  set  their  own  standards  for  title  pages, 
at  your  level  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  decorate  this  page  with 
artwork.  For  an  example  of  a clean,  professional-looking  title  page, 
refer  to  page  1 30  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  You  can  make  minor  changes  to  this  format  if 
you  wish.  You  might,  for  instance,  use  a sans-serif  font,  vary  the  point 
size  a bit,  or  use  boldface  type.  Or  you  might  move  the  entire  bottom 
block  of  text  to  the  right.  But  don’t  get  fancy  here;  in  the  case  of  a 
research  paper,  you  want  your  cover  to  look  professional,  not  creative. 


Earlier,  if  you  had  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  you  viewed  at  least 
two  of  the  Focus  clips  on  the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM.  Now, 
if  you  can,  go  back  to  the  same  CD  and  watch  the  Select,  Record,  Evaluate,  Create, 
and  Refocus  segments  at  the  Pro  and  Superpro  levels. 


As  before,  not  everything  here  will  apply  directly  to  the  project  you  have  underway, 
but  you  should  find  some  useful  strategies.  While  you’re  at  it,  try  some  of  the  later 
segments  at  the  Turbo  and  Ultraturbo  levels  as  well. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete 
the  assignment  question  for  this  section. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’ve  been  able  to  use  the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM, 
you’ll  have  noticed  that  a great  deal  of  the  material  it  contains  is  devoted  to 
putting  on  effective  presentations  once  your  research  is  done.  Back  in  Module  1, 
you  gave  a presentation  of  your  own,  but  it  was  of  a more  traditional  nature  than 
some  of  the  ideas  presented  on  the  CD.  There,  presentations  of  a highly 
imaginative  and  creative  type,  often  involving  acting,  costumes,  and  elaborate 
sets  are  described.  This  type  of  presentation,  unfortunately,  just  isn’t  practical  in 
a course  of  this  sort. 


Just  how  good  is  your  imagination?  Did  any  of  your  research  in  this  section  spark 
ideas  for  an  imaginative  presentation?  Of  course,  you  could  simply  present  your 
paper  with  some  visual  support  as  you  did  in  Module  1;  and  though  this  would 
be  good  practice,  it  wouldn’t  really  be  doing  anything  different.  If,  however, 
watching  the  CD  and  doing  your  research  did  suggest  an  idea  for  a creative  way 
to  present  your  findings,  why  not  have  some  fun  and  put  your  idea  into  effect? 
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If  this  idea  interests  you,  here  are  four  more  multimedia  segments  that  you 
should  watch.  They’re  all  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia 


Segments  CD-ROM.  You  may  have  viewed  these  clips  when  taking  ELA  20-1, 
but  they’re  worth  another  look  to  anyone  putting  together  a fairly  elaborate 
presentation  to  be  seen  be  a sizable  audience. 

• “Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  1 ” 

• “Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  2” 

• “Creating  Rapport  with  an  Audience” 

• “Reviewing  the  Appropriateness  of  the  Controlling  Idea  of  a Text” 


In  this  lesson,  you  undertook  the  huge  task  of  writing  a research  paper  on  the  play 
Hamlet.  You  considered  the  structure  and  purpose  of  the  research  paper  and  you 
methodically  drafted  your  essay,  revised,  and  edited  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  single  biggest 
project  you’ll  be  asked  to  undertake  in  this  course— as  if  reading  Hamlet  wasn’t  enough 
for  one  module.  Congratulations  on  completing  such  a demanding  task! 
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onclusion 


In  Section  4,  you’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  take  all  of  your  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Hamlet  and  use  it  to  develop  a research  paper.  You  negotiated  the 
process  of  choosing  a topic  and  formulating  a thesis  statement  from  it;  then,  step 
by  step,  you  wrote  a rough  draft— considering  what  function  each  part  of  the  paper 
fulfils.  You  then  had  the  chance  to  revise  your  research  paper  to  produce  a highly 
polished  final  draft. 

You’ve  employed  a diverse  range  of  skills  during  the  course  of  this  section- 
including  researching,  arguing,  organizing,  and  writing.  These  skills  will  aid  you 
greatly  in  your  future  endeavours  both  inside  school  and  inside  the  work  force. 
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'Mamlet  is  the  tragedy  of  a young  man  who  finds  himself  in  a situation  that  he  feels  ill-equipped  to  deal 
lyith.  Hamlet’s  nobility  of  character  is  what  has  made  him  attractive  to  readers  and  audiences  for  the 
last  400  years.  In  speaking  about  his  father,  Hamlet  tells  us  that  “He  was  a man,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.”  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines  191  and  192  / 186  and  187).  He  could  very 
Veil  be  talking  about  himself.  Hamlet  strikes  a chord  with  us  because  he’s  so  human. 

’he  story  of  Hamlet  is  not  so  much  about  a search  for  vengeance  as  a search  for  truth.  As  Hamlet  goes 
bout  seeking  revenge  for  his  father’s  murder,  he  poses  timeless  questions  about  human  life  and  its 
lurpose;  and  in  posing  them,  Hamlet  himself  becomes  timeless.  In  fact,  he  simply  asks  the  questions 
hat  each  generation  must  ask  itself  when  it  ponders  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  of  its  age.  Hence, 
lamlet  is  a play  for  every  age. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete 
the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


abstract:  a short  statement  that  describes  the 
main  argument  and  points  of  an  essay  or 
paper 

aside:  a short  speech  in  a play  that  is  heard  only 
by  the  audience,  not  by  other  characters 

black  humour:  humour  derived  from  topics 
usually  considered  morbid  or  inappropriate 
for  purposes  of  joking — for  example,  death 

catastrophe:  the  point  in  a tragedy  where 
disaster  strikes  and  the  protagonist  dies 

catharsis:  the  purification  of  the  emotions  by 
way  of  release  and  renewal 

citation:  a quotation  or  reference  incorporated 
into  a paper  from  another  source  for  which 
credit  must  be  given 

comic  relief:  a humorous  scene  designed  to  ease 
the  tension  in  an  otherwise  serious  play 

conclusion:  in  a tragedy,  the  short  scene  at 
the  end  that  ties  up  all  the  loose  ends, 
explains  how  the  tragedy  came  to  be, 
and  re-establishes  the  Natural  Order  of 
the  Universe 

domain:  the  last  part  of  an  Internet  address, 
which  identifies  the  purpose  for  a particular 
website 

dramatic  purpose:  the  precise  purpose  served  by 
each  scene  in  a play — for  instance,  to  advance 
plot,  to  reveal  theme,  or  to  develop  character 

epigraph:  a quotation  provided  at  the 

beginning  of  a written  text  that  may  not 
be  directly  related  to  the  writing  but 
nonetheless  conveys  important  ideas 


eulogy:  a speech  that  praises  a person  who  has 
just  died 

falling  action:  that  part  of  a tragedy  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  protagonist  are  in  decline 

footer:  a short  title  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  in  a document 

groundlings:  less-affluent  Elizabethan 
theatregoers  who  stood  on  the  ground 
around  the  stage  to  watch  a play  rather 
than  paying  for  more  expensive  seats 

hamartia:  error  in  judgment— a bad  choice  that 
leads  to  tragedy 

hubris:  a form  of  pride  that  expresses  itself  as 
an  excess  of  power,  will,  and  exaggerated 
self-confidence 

initial  incident:  the  event  that  gets  the  plot  of  a 
work  of  literature  going 

journals:  newspapers  or  magazines — especially 
scholarly  ones 

monographs:  academic  texts  focusing  on  small, 
specialized  areas  of  study 

paraphrase:  restate  in  different  words 

periodical  index:  a list  of  articles  from 
periodicals  that  classifies  each  article 
according  to  its  author,  title,  and  subject 

periodicals:  magazines  or  journals  that  are 
published  at  regular  intervals  (usually 
weekly,  monthly,  bimonthly,  or  quarterly) 

plagiarizing:  presenting  someone’s  words  or 
ideas  without  providing  proper 
acknowledgment 
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primary  source:  an  original  source  of 

information;  in  an  investigation  into  a text, 
the  text  itself  that  a writer  is  studying  or 
commenting  upon 

quarto:  a single  play  printed  in  a book  about 
the  size  of  today’s  paperbacks 

revenge  play:  a type  of  play  common  in 
Shakespeare’s  day,  that  typically  involved 
many  of  the  elements  in  the  plot  of  Hamlet 

rising  action:  the  series  of  events  leading  to  the 
climax  of  a work  of  literature 


secondary  source:  a source  of  information 
other  than  the  original  source;  in  an 
investigation  into  a text,  other  texts  such  as 
books  or  essays  that  feature  commentary 
on,  or  interpretation  of,  the  primary  source 
being  studied 

tragic  flaw:  the  shortcoming  in  the  character  of  a 
tragic  hero  that  leads  to  his  or  her  destruction 

tragic  hero:  the  protagonist  of  a tragedy 

Works  Cited  list:  an  alphabetized  list,  included 
at  the  end  of  a researched  text,  of  all  the 
sources  acknowledged  in  citations 


u^ested  Desponses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

Responses  will  be  personal.  Here  are  a few  ideas  for  strategies  you  might  have  mentioned: 

• Read  the  play  aloud— possibly  with  a partner  or  a group,  with  different  people  taking  different  parts. 

• Use  as  fully  as  possible  the  notes,  summaries,  questions,  and  readings  in  the  edition  of  Hamlet 
you’re  using. 

• Use  a dictionary  for  unfamiliar  words. 

• Use  context  clues  to  suggest  meaning. 

• Use  the  audio  segments  provided  on  the  two  CDs  accompanying  this  module. 

• Obtain  an  audio  recording  of  the  entire  play  and  listen  to  professional  actors  interpret 
Shakespeare’s  lines. 

• Watch  one  or  more  video  productions  of  the  play. 

• If  possible,  see  a live  performance  of  Hamlet. 


Did  you  come  up  with  other  ideas? 


Section  1 : Lesson  2 


1.  Bernardo’s  nervous  challenge  is  significant  because  normally  it’s  the  sentry  already  on  guard  who 
challenges  anyone  who  approaches,  not  the  other  way  around.  This  reversal  tells  the  audience 
immediately  that  something  strange  is  going  on,  which  helps  to  create  a mood  of  uncertainty  and 
mystery. 

Shakespeare  effectively  creates  suspense  by  making  the  opening  scene  very  mysterious.  It’s 
midnight,  which  is  a traditional  time  for  evil  to  lurk  about.  As  well,  it’s  bitterly  cold  and  everyone’s 
nerves  are  on  edge.  The  audience  is  immediately  puzzled  by  the  events  as  they  unfold.  Not  only 
does  the  audience  wonder  about  Bernardo’s  challenge  of  Francisco  but  also  they  ask  why  Francisco 
is  “sick  at  heart”  (line  9).  The  guards  seem  overly  jumpy,  and  one  has  to  wonder  why.  The 
emphasis  on  the  words  thing  and  dreaded  sight  would  also  make  audiences  curious:  “What,  has 
this  thing  appeared  again  to-night?”  (line  27  / 21)  and  “Touching  this  dreaded  sight”  (line  31  / 25). 
All  of  these  factors  combine  to  build  up  suspense  and  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
members,  who  are  anxious  to  know  what’s  really  going  on. 

2.  Horatio  is  sceptical;  he  looks  upon  the  whole  situation  lightheartedly.  He  says  in  line  36  / 30, 

“Tush,  tush,  ’twill  not  appear.”  Remember,  he’s  a scholar  and  represents  common  sense.  Such  a 
person  would  not  readily  fall  prey  to  superstitious  fears. 

3.  One  of  the  reasons  Horatio  has  been  asked  to  join  the  guards  is  that  he’s  educated  and 
knowledgeable  about  things  like  ghosts.  Also,  Horatio  would  know  Latin,  the  proper  language 
with  which  to  address  a supernatural  being. 

4.  Marcellus  reveals  that  Denmark  is  hastily  preparing  for  war.  There’s  a great  deal  of  activity  building 
ships  and  cannons.  Craftsmen  are  busy  working  night  and  day,  seven  days  a week. 

5.  Horatio  explains  that  Denmark  is  preparing  for  war  with  Norway.  The  rumour  is  that  some  years 
ago  the  old  King  Fortinbras  challenged  Hamlet’s  father  to  a single  combat.  King  Fortinbras  was 
killed,  and,  as  a result,  Norway  lost  land  to  Denmark.  And  now  young  Fortinbras,  the  son  of  the 
former  king  of  Norway,  has  organized  a band  of  outlaws  (or  an  illegal  army)  in  his  attempts  to 
reclaim  that  land  lost  by  his  father. 

6.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  The  opening  scene  of  Hamlet  is  very  powerful.  The  foreboding 
atmosphere,  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  preparations  for  war  all  build  suspense  and 
spark  interest  in  the  play.  Shakespeare’s  plays  usually  have  effective  opening  scenes.  You  may 
have  studied  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Grade  10.  It  begins  with  an  argument  between  a few  servants 
and  then  escalates  into  a city  brawl  between  the  members  of  two  noble  families,  the  Montagues 
and  the  Capulets.  The  opening  to  Macbeth,  which  you  may  have  read  in  Grade  11,  is  much  shorter 
in  comparison  but  also  riveting.  Three  witches  get  the  audience  involved  by  their  references  to  a 
battle  and  their  imminent  meeting  with  Macbeth. 

Have  you  noticed  this  same  technique  used  in  modern  movie  making?  It’s  especially  prevalent  in 
action  films.  The  first  scene  is  designed  to  grab  the  audience’s  attention  immediately;  then  there’s 
time  for  the  exposition  needed  to  get  the  plot  started. 
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7.  The  key  point  is  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost.  Why  has  he  returned?  Horatio’s  reference  to  the  dead 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Rome  suggests  that  the  Ghost’s  appearance  is  a precursor  to  disaster.  It  also 
bothers  Marcellus  that  the  Ghost  is  dressed  in  full  armour  as  if  he  were  ready  to  do  battle.  In  line 
121  / 109,  Bernardo  refers  to  the  figure  as  portentous,  which  here  means  ominous — and  something 
to  be  taken  seriously.  The  Ghost  has  appeared  for  a reason. 

8.  The  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  full  battle  gear  is  a key  indicator  that  Denmark  is  in  trouble.  Horatio 
believes  that  the  Ghost  may  have  some  bad  news  about  Denmark,  which  perhaps  can  be  avoided: 

“If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country’s  fate,  / Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid,  / 0 speak!” 

(lines  145  to  147  / 133  to  135).  In  addition,  Horatio  explains  there’s  an  impending  war  with 
Norway.  All  of  these  things  indicate  that  there  is  disorder  in  the  kingdom. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  You  may  have  detected  a certain  sense  of  unease  pervading 
the  speech  in  spite  of  Glaudius’s  best  efforts  to  appear  to  be  confident  of  his  position  and  of  his 
abilities  to  deal  with  matters  of  state.  It  is  impressive,  however,  that  he  seeks  a diplomatic  solution 
to  the  Fortinbras  invasion  by  putting  pressure  on  the  king  of  Norway,  the  brother  of  King  Fortinbras. 
As  well,  Claudius  makes  it  clear  to  his  two  emissaries,  Voltimand  and  Cornelius,  that  they  aren’t  at 
liberty  to  say  more  to  old  Norway  than  what  is  contained  in  Claudius’s  letters.  On  the  whole,  he 
appears  to  be  a capable  leader  and  an  astute  politician. 

2.  Claudius  makes  reference  to  his  brother’s  death  and  his  recent  marriage  to  Gertrude.  Although  he’s 
sad  about  King  Hamlet’s  death,  he  must  remember  his  obligations  to  the  kingdom  and  his  new 
wife.  Claudius  also  deals  with  the  Fortinbras  threat. 

3.  Claudius  says  in  lines  14  to  16,  “Nor  have  we  herein  barred  / Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have 
freely  gone  / With  this  affair  along.”  This  means  that  Claudius  has  consulted  with  the  court,  and  its 
members  have  agreed  to  his  marriage  and  ascension  to  the  throne  over  Hamlet.  It’s  noteworthy  that 
during  Shakespeare’s  time  the  Church  of  England  would  have  regarded  this  marriage  as  incestuous, 
and  it  wouldn’t  have  been  allowed. 

4.  In  a film  or  television  production,  the  camera  might  focus  on  Hamlet’s  still  face  while  his  voice 
would  be  heard  uttering  his  thoughts.  This  device  has  frequently  been  used  to  indicate  to  an 
audience  that  the  character  is  thinking.  Another  idea  might  be  to  set  things  up  so  Hamlet  is  writing 
his  thoughts  down— perhaps  in  a diary  or  a letter.  The  camera  might  focus  on  the  words,  or  the 
audience  might  hear  the  character’s  voice  as  he  puts  his  ideas  down  on  paper. 

Did  you  think  of  other  possiblities? 

5.  Hamlet’s  first  line  is  basically  muttered  under  his  breath.  He  makes  a pun  on  the  words  kin  and 
kind.  He’s  saying  that  he’s  more  related  to  Claudius  because  he  is  now  Hamlet’s  uncle  and  father. 
However,  Hamlet  doesn’t  feel  that  Claudius  is  either  a kind  person  or  the  same  kind  of  man  as  he 
and  his  father. 

His  second  line  is  also  a bitter  pun.  In  response  to  Claudius’s  question  “How  is  it  that  the  clouds 
still  hang  on  you?”  (line  67  / 66)  Hamlet  once  again  plays  with  words.  You  need  to  know  that  in 
Shakespeare’s  day,  the  word  “sonne”  had  the  dual  meaning  of  sun  and  son.  His  reply,  in  other 
words  can  also  mean  that  he’s  really  too  much  in  the  son  role.  This  could  mean  that  he’s  too  much 
the  son  of  his  true  father  to  be  happy  or  he  is  unhappy  because  he  is  still  the  son  of  a king  and  not 
the  king  himself.  Perhaps  Hamlet  is  a bit  resentful  because  the  throne  is  not  his. 


6.  Hamlet  reacts  angrily  to  Gertrude’s  intimation  that  he’s  only  appearing  to  be  sad  over  his  father’s 
death.  He  retorts  that  he’s  not  just  superficially  depressed  (as  is  apparent  from  his  dark  clothing 
and  looks  of  dejection)  but  that  he  feels  inwardly  what  he  shows  outwardly.  With  Hamlet,  there’s 
no  discrepancy  between  his  appearance  and  what  he  really  is.  What  you  see  is  what  you  get. 

7.  The  word  impious  means  unholy  and  the  phrase  fault  to  heaven  reinforces  Claudius’s  view  that  to 
mourn  for  too  long  is  a sin  in  God’s  eyes.  Perhaps  he’s  suggesting  that  it’s  only  natural  that  people  die; 
it’s  the  way  of  the  world.  Do  you  think  that  Hamlet  is  being  stubborn?  Most  people  believe  that  it’s 
completely  normal  and  understandable  that  a son  who  loved  his  father  as  deeply  as  Hamlet  did  would 
still  feel  the  loss  two  months  after  the  death.  In  fact,  the  rather  callous  treatment  that  Hamlet  is 
receiving  probably  says  more  about  Claudius’s  insensitivity  than  Hamlet’s  stubbornness. 

8.  It  isn’t  really  a loving  reply  at  all,  especially  toward  Claudius.  Hamlet  reveals  that  he’ll  obey  his 
mother.  He’s  not  likely  to  obey  Claudius. 

9.  In  his  speech,  Claudius  reveals  that  he  plans  to  celebrate  this  evening  with  a drunken  revelry.  The 
audience  learns  that  he  enjoys  drinking  and  will  celebrate  each  toast  to  himself  with  a cannon 
blast— a rather  excessive  display  by  most  standards. 

10.  Hamlet  is  wishing  for  death.  He  wishes  he  could  just  melt  and  fade  away.  But  note  that  although 
Hamlet  sees  death  as  a potential  release  from  the  pain  he’s  suffering,  he  isn’t  suicidal.  When  he 
says,  “Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  / His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter!”  (lines  133  and  134 
/ 131  and  132),  he’s  dismissing  suicide  as  an  option  because  it’s  against  God’s  law  (canon). 

11.  a.  Even  more  than  the  death  of  his  father,  the  hasty  marriage  of  Gertrude  to  Claudius  has 

profoundly  affected  the  young  prince.  He’s  bitterly  depressed  about  the  recent  turn  of  events. 
Hamlet  claims  that  his  father  loved  his  mother  deeply  and  would  have  done  anything  to  protect 
her.  Hamlet  is  also  outraged  because  he  considers  the  relationship  to  be  an  incestuous  one. 
Hamlet’s  bitterness  over  his  mother  makes  him  angry  at  women  in  general:  “Frailty,  thy  name 
is  woman — ” (line  148  / 146). 

b.  Responses  will  vary,  but  most  people  would  probably  say  that  Hamlet  is  rightfully  outraged  by 
his  mother’s  actions. 

12.  Hamlet  likely  feels  that  there  is  really  no  one  in  Denmark  whom  he  can  trust  or  talk  to.  He  may 
also  feel  quite  powerless  compared  to  Claudius.  Anything  Hamlet  says  would  be  dismissed,  and 
besides,  Claudius  is  the  king;  speaking  out  against  the  king  would  be  considered  treasonous. 

13.  Hamlet  is  making  a biting  joke  about  the  haste  with  which  his  mother  and  Claudius  married  by 
suggesting  that  the  leftovers  from  the  funeral  banquet  were  used  as  cold  cuts  at  the  wedding. 
Hamlet  is  intensely  embittered. 

14.  At  first,  he’s  very  eager  to  hear  everything:  “For  God’s  love,  let  me  hear!”  (line  201  / 194).  Hamlet 
is  immediately  concerned  about  the  implications  of  this  visitation:  “’Tis  very  strange”  (line  229  / 
219).  He  then  questions  Horatio  very  specifically  on  all  the  details:  What  was  he  wearing?  Was  he 
frowning?  What  was  the  colour  of  his  beard?  Hamlet  immediately  resolves  to  join  the  sentries  that 
evening  in  the  hope  that  the  Ghost  might  reappear. 
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15.  a.  Hamlet  understands  instantly  that  something  is  terribly  wrong.  His  father’s  spirit  isn’t  at  peace; 

I rather  it’s  in  battle  dress.  Hamlet  says  “1  doubt  [that  is,  suspect]  some  foul  play”  (line  273  / 

254).  In  other  words,  Hamlet  is  suspicious  that  his  father  was  murdered.  And  it’s  obvious  who 
i would  gain  by  the  death  of  his  father.  The  last  two  lines  mean  that  evil  deeds  will  surface  even 

; if  they  were  covered  by  the  whole  world. 

b.  Clearly  great  turmoil  and  perhaps  catastrophe  is  foreshadowed  here. 

16.  There  are  numerous  examples.  Some  are  the  incestuous  relationship  between  Gertrude  and 
Claudius,  Claudius’s  love  of  drink,  and  Hamlet’s  belief  that  his  father  was  murdered.  The  threat 

I of  war  from  Norway  is  also  indicative  of  the  disorder  in  Denmark. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

r 

1.  Laertes  advises  his  sister  not  to  take  Hamlet’s  advances  seriously  but  as  “sweet,  not  lasting” 

(line  9/8).  Laertes  maintains  that  Hamlet  may  love  Ophelia  but  “his  will  is  not  his  own”  (line  20 
; / 17).  In  other  words,  Hamlet  may  have  to  marry  for  political  reasons  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom 

rather  than  out  of  love.  Laertes  is  worried  that  his  sister  will  lose  her  honour  and  good  name  if  she 
; becomes  too  friendly  with  Hamlet. 

; 2.  Ophelia  says  she’ll  take  good  note  of  his  advice,  but  she  cautions  Laertes  against  hypocrisy.  She 
compares  him  to  an  ungodly  pastor  who  preaches  to  his  congregation  about  “the  steep  and  thorny 
way  to  heaven”  (line  51  / 48)  but  doesn’t  practise  what  he  preaches  (“recks  not  his  own  rede” 
line  54  / 51). 

3.  a.  Polonius  cautions  his  son  not  to  make  friends  too  quickly  and  to  hold  on  to  those  who  are  tried 

and  true. 

b.  He  says  not  to  get  into  a quarrel  easily;  but  if  he  does,  he  should  fight  vigorously. 

c.  Polonius  recommends  that  Laertes  say  little,  listen  to  what  others  have  to  say,  and  reserve 
judgment. 

d.  As  for  dress,  Laertes  should  buy  quality  clothes  within  his  means  and  should  not  dress 
ostentatiously. 

e.  Lastly,  Polonius  suggests  Laertes  avoid  both  borrowing  and  lending  money.  A loan  disappears 
and  destroys  friendships,  and  borrowing  turns  a person  into  a spendthrift. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Superficially,  Polonius’s  advice  sounds  wise,  even  noble.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  advice  centres  around  one  issue— making  life 
better  for  oneself.  All  of  Polonius’s  precepts  are  purely  practical  and  empty  of  any  real  moral 
concerns.  Polonius  is  actually  instructing  his  son  on  how  to  look  out  for  number  one— himself. 
Polonius  is  in  fact  teaching  his  son  how  to  become  a chief  advisor  like  himself.  To  gather 
information,  as  required  in  this  job,  one  would  have  to  do  everything  that  Polonius  advises  in  his 
precepts  for  his  son. 


Section  1 : Lesson  5 


1.  a.  Hamlet  is  embarrassed  about  the  Danes’  reputation  as  heavy  drinkers:  “[Drunken  revelry]  is  a 

custom  / More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance”  (lines  17  and  18  / 15  and  16].  He 
comments  that  other  nations  call  Danes  drunkards,  and  this  reputation  sullies  their  other 
achievements. 

b.  Hamlet  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  same  thing  can  happen  to  a person.  One  may  have  many 
admirable  qualities,  but  a single  glaring  shortcoming  can  overshadow  an  otherwise  fine  character. 

2.  Hamlet  threatens  to  kill  anyone  who  tries  to  hinder  him:  “By  heaven.  I’ll  make  a ghost  of  him  that 
lets  me!”  (line  94  / 85).  This  is  reminiscent  of  his  comment  in  Scene  2,  “I’ll  speak  to  it,  though  hell 
itself  should  gape  / And  bid  me  hold  my  peace”  (lines  261  and  262  / 243  and  244). 

3.  a.  The  Ghost  commands  his  son  to  seek  revenge  for  his  murder. 

b.  Before  Hamlet  knows  who’s  responsible,  he  urges  the  Ghost  to  tell  him  so  he  may  sweep  to  his 
revenge. 

4.  Obviously,  Hamlet  must  have  suspected  that  Glaudius  was  somehow  involved  in  all  this.  Remember 
Scene  2 when  Hamlet  said,  “I  doubt  [that  is,  suspect]  some  foul  play”  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  line  273  / 254). 

5.  Hamlet  must  not  harm  his  mother;  her  retribution  will  come  from  heaven.  As  well,  Hamlet  must 
not  “taint”  (poison)  his  own  mind;  otherwise,  he  risks  losing  his  own  salvation  by  doing  something 
unnatural— such  as  harming  his  mother. 

6.  After  the  Ghost  leaves,  Hamlet  is  somewhat  overwhelmed  and  disorientated.  His  whole  world  has 
been  turned  upside  down.  This  is  reflected  in  his  words,  which  appear  disjointed.  He  reaches  for 
his  notebook  so  he  can  write  down  what  the  Ghost  told  him  and  so  commit  himself  to  one  cause 
only — to  avenge  his  father’s  murder. 

7.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a very  complex  one.  Indeed,  the  question  pervades  the  play.  Does 
Hamlet  act  as  quickly  as  appropriately  possible?  Or  does  he  hesitate?  At  this  point,  it’s  sufficient  to 
note  that  marching  into  his  uncle’s  presence  and  attempting  to  kill  him  wouldn’t  be  a good  idea. 
Claudius  is  Hamlet’s  uncle  and  stepfather  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  He’s  very  well  protected  by  his 
guards.  It  would  be  suicide  for  Hamlet  to  attack  the  king  and  claim  that  a ghost  had  told  him  to  do 
so;  it  wouldn’t  exactly  stand  up  in  court.  No,  his  revenge  must  be  perfect.  Claudius’s  crime  must  be 
proven,  and  the  throne  must  fall  to  the  rightful  heir.  This  will  take  time. 

It’s  important  to  note  here  that  while  it’s  clear  that  the  Ghost  is  real,  it  isn’t  at  all  clear  that  it’s 
genuinely  the  spirit  of  King  Hamlet.  What  if  it’s  really  the  devil,  come  to  trick  the  prince  into 
committing  a mortal  sin?  Hamlet,  in  all  respects  a Renaissance  man,  was  caught  between  two 
different  beliefs  regarding  ghosts:  they  could  be  agents  of  the  devil  that  could  lead  a soul  to 
destruction,  or  they  could  also  be  agitated  souls  of  the  departed.  Hamlet  will  need  proof  as  to 
the  origins  and  intentions  of  the  Ghost. 
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8.  The  Ghost  is  cautioning  Hamlet  against  “poisoning”  himself  by  doing  something  that  would  be 

: considered  an  unforgivable  sin.  Just  as  it’s  absolutely  wrong  for  a brother  to  kill  a brother,  so  too 

I is  it  unforgivable  for  a son  to  harm  his  mother.  Perhaps  this  also  suggests  that  Gertrude  wasn’t 

' involved  in  any  way  with  the  death  of  King  Hamlet. 

Section  1 : Lesson  6 

® 1.  According  to  Horatio,  just  before  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  graves  opened  up  and  the  dead  rose 
and  wandered  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  the  heavens  themselves  were  disrupted  as 
comets  appeared  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place.  And  now  in  Denmark,  where  a similar 
! , disruption  to  the  Natural  Order  has  occurred,  the  ghost  of  King  Hamlet  is  wandering  the  castle 
i battlements  at  night. 

: 2.  The  Ghost  comments  that  Hamlet’s  eyes  would  fall  out  of  their  sockets  if  he  heard  how  terrifying 
purgatory  is.  In  a similar  way,  the  stars  and  the  universal  order  have  been  displaced  by  Claudius’s 
actions. 

3.  Hamlet’s  world  has  just  been  turned  upside  down.  His  world  is  “out  of  joint.”  Not  only  that,  but  the 
Natural  Order  of  the  Universe  has  been  violated.  Hamlet  considers  himself  ill-equipped  to  play  the 
role  of  avenger.  Remember  that  he’s  probably  quite  young  and  he’s  been  told  that  he  must  kill  his 
uncle— his  mother’s  new  husband.  Place  yourself  in  his  situation.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  set 
the  world  right  if  you  were  in  Hamlet’s  shoes? 

4.  The  disruptive  forces  are  as  follows: 

• Claudius  has  murdered  his  brother,  the  king.  The  king  was  considered  God’s  representative 
on  earth;  therefore,  regicide  was  condemned  and  feared  by  nobles  and  peasants  alike. 

• Claudius  has  married  his  sister-in-law.  This  was  an  incestuous  relationship  by  Elizabethan 
standards. 

• Claudius  has  seized  the  throne  from  Hamlet,  the  king’s  son. 

Section  1 : Lesson  7 

1.  a.,  b.,  and  c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  remain  aware  of  the 

strategies  you  use  and  monitor  their  effectiveness.  If  things  don’t  seem  to  be  working 
well,  adapt  your  strategies  or  try  something  different;  there’s  no  sense  continuing  to 
use  methods  that  aren’t  giving  you  the  results  you  want. 

2.  a.  Hamlet  is  indignant  that  his  mother  would  suggest  that  he’s  only  pretending  to  be  lamenting 

his  father’s  death.  Here  Hamlet  makes  the  point  that  his  internal  feelings  of  sorrow  match  his 
external  appearance  (his  wearing  of  black  clothes  and  his  facial  expressions  of  unhappiness) . 
Hamlet  protests  that  he’s  not  wearing  a disguise  at  all.  With  Hamlet,  remember,  what  you  see 
is  what  you  get. 

b.  Hamlet  is  commenting  that  even  though  evil  deeds  have  been  hidden  away,  they  cannot  be 
disguised  forever.  Eventually,  secret  “foul  deeds”  will  rise  to  the  surface. 
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c.  Polonius  claims  that  Hamlet,  like  other  young  men  who  are  only  after  one  thing  with  women, 
is  disguising  himself  as  an  honest  suitor  who  really  loves  her.  According  to  Polonius,  young 
men,  including  Hamlet,  will  promise  anything  to  seduce  innocent  young  women. 

d.  The  rumour  was  that  a snake  bit  King  Hamlet  while  he  was  sleeping.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  snake  was  Claudius,  who  is  currently  disguised  as  a doting  husband  and  “father.” 

e.  The  Ghost  makes  the  point  here  that  Gertrude  isn’t  the  virtuous  person  she  seems  to  be.  The 
implication  is  that  she  was  having  an  adulterous  affair  with  Claudius  before  King  Hamlet’s  murder. 

f.  Hamlet  calls  Claudius  a “smiling”  villain  because  Claudius  doesn’t  appear  to  be  a villain  at  all. 
To  the  populace  and  people  at  court,  he  appears  to  be  a competent,  likeable  leader  who  loves 
Gertrude  and  is  trying  to  befriend  Hamlet. 

g.  Here,  Hamlet  tells  the  audience  of  his  intention  to  put  on  his  own  disguise — madness. 

3.  a.  mightiest  Julius:  This  refers  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  assassinated  just  before  he  was  about  to 

be  crowned  the  first  emperor  of  Rome. 

b.  first  corpse  (or  corse,  depending  on  the  edition  you’re  using):  This  is  a biblical  reference  to  the 
first  dead  body,  that  of  Abel.  According  to  the  Old  Testament  account,  he  was  killed  by  his 
brother,  which  makes  for  an  interesting  irony  here. 

c.  Hyperion:  This  is  a reference  to  the  Greek  sun  god. 

d.  satyr:  A satyr,  according  to  classical  mythology,  was  a woodland  spirit — part  human,  part 
animal— noted  for  its  sexual  appetite. 

e.  Niobe:  According  to  mythology,  Niobe  once  boasted  of  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  to 
Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Later,  Apollo  punished  her  by  killing  her  children.  She 
wept  until  Zeus  turned  her  to  stone. 

f.  Hercules:  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene,  Hercules  was  noted  for  his  amazing  strength. 

g.  Nemean  lion:  In  Greek  mythology,  the  slaying  of  this  lion  (by  strangulation)  was  the  first  of 
Hercules’  12  labours.  Afterward,  he  wore  the  lion’s  skin. 

h.  Lethe  wharf:  According  to  Greek  mythology,  drinking  from  the  river  Lethe  would  cause  you  to 
forget.  Spirits  of  the  dead  would  gather  there  to  drink  (to  forget  the  things  of  earth)  before  being 
transported  to  Hades,  the  underworld. 

4.  Translations  will  differ  somewhat.  Compare  yours  with  the  following: 

a.  addition:  title  or  reputation 

b.  approve:  confirm 

c.  change:  exchange 
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d.  cousin:  kinsman  (The  word  lacks  the  modern  specific  meaning  of  the  child  of  your  aunt  or  uncle.) 

e.  dearest:  worst,  bitterest 

f.  disasters:  ominous  signs 

g.  doubt:  suspect 

h.  carefully:  precisely  or  promptly 

i.  happily:  by  good  luck  or  chance 

j.  honest:  in  this  sense,  genuine  or  true 

k.  husbandry:  thriftiness 

l.  impress:  press  into  service  (In  England,  “press  gangs”  would  at  one  time  roam  around  taverns 
in  seaside  towns  to  gather  up  sailors  and  “press”  them  into  service  in  the  navy.  When  these 
men  sobered  up,  they  would  find  themselves  20  miles  out  at  sea  and  in  the  service  of  the 
reigning  monarch.) 

m.  jump:  exactly 

n.  sensible:  capable  of  feeling;  of  the  senses 

o.  soft:  speak  softly;  hush 

p.  sometimes:  formerly 

q.  rivals:  partners 

r.  tempt:  test;  try  (The  word  was  only  beginning  to  mean  entice.) 

s.  vain:  useless 

t.  wants:  lacks 

5.  Sandburg  makes  the  point  that  actors  are  attracted  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet — his  pain  and  his  suffering. 
They’re  also  lured  by  the  exquisite  speeches  that  Hamlet  utters.  As  well,  there’s  something  intangible 
about  this  role  and  its  accompanying  cultural  prestige  that  beckons  every  actor. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Reynaldo  is  to  engage  in  conversation  with  other  Danes  in  Paris  and  to  pretend  that  he  doesn’t 
know  Laertes  very  well.  During  these  informal  conversations,  Reynaldo  is  to  spread  rumours 
about  Laertes’  dishonourable  behaviour  and  then  wait  to  see  what  kind  of  reaction  he  receives 
from  Laertes’  friends.  Their  reaction  will  either  confirm  or  refute  the  allegations. 
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b.  This  rather  insidious  ruse  to  discover  the  truth  says  more  about  the  suspicious  and  corrupt 
nature  of  Polonius  than  it  does  about  Laertes’  character. 

2.  Polonius  immediately  concludes  that  “This  is  the  very  ecstasy”  or  madness  caused  by  “love”  [line 
112  / 103).  Polonius  believes  his  daughter’s  rejection  was  too  much  for  Hamlet  and  that’s  why  he’s 
gone  mad. 

3.  Polonius  is  certain  he  knows  the  cause  of  Hamlet’s  lunacy  and  is  eager  to  tell  the  King.  His  theory 
will  need  to  be  tested,  and  this  will  surely  lead  to  further  activities  designed  to  learn  more  about 
Hamlet’s  state  of  mind. 

4.  The  audience  here  sees  Polonius  as  an  interfering  father.  The  way  he  spies  on  his  son  also  seems 
objectionable.  In  Act  1,  you  might  have  been  tempted  to  describe  Polonius  as  simply  overprotective, 
but  now  his  plotting  seems  more  pernicious. 

5.  The  theme  of  corruption  in  Denmark  is  reinforced  in  this  scene.  Polonius  is  no  longer  the 
overprotective  parent  but  one  who  seems  viler  than  was  evident  earlier.  The  audience  also  comes 

to  appreciate  how  masterful  Polonius  is  in  terms  of  gathering  information.  Remember  that  he’s  chief 
advisor  to  the  King;  to  do  his  job  well,  he  must  be  able  to  acquire  strategic  intelligence  to  share 
with  his  employer. 

The  discrepancy  between  appearance  and  reality  is  also  evident  in  Hamlet’s  abnormal  behavior 
before  Ophelia.  Just  as  Claudius  is  pretending  to  be  innocent,  Hamlet  is  feigning  madness— or  is  he? 
The  audience  knows  that  Hamlet  has  decided  to  put  an  “antic  disposition”  on;  but  as  the  story 
progresses,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  whether  his  behaviour  is  still  an  act  or  if  indeed  he  has 
genuinely  gone  mad. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  Neither  Rosencrantz  nor  Guildenstern  has  any  compunctions  about  spying  on  his  friend.  They 
admit  that  they  can  be  commanded  to  spy  on  Hamlet,  but  they’re  both  very  eager  to  obey  the  King: 
“And  here  give  up  ourselves  in  the  full  bent  / To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet”  (lines  32  and  33 
/ 30  and  31). 

2.  The  Queen  provides  some  additional  motivation  by  promising  them  a financial  reward  for  their 
efforts:  “Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks  / As  fits  a king’s  remembrance”  (lines  25  and  26). 

3.  The  Queen’s  speech  beginning  on  line  59  / 56  comes  close  to  hitting  the  mark.  The  death  of  King 
Hamlet  and  the  “overhasty  marriage”  are  at  the  root  of  Hamlet’s  distemper. 

4.  Polonius  isn’t  exactly  truthful  when  he  says  he  told  Ophelia  that  “‘Lord  Hamlet  is  a prince,  out  of 
[her]  star’”  (line  149  / 139).  Actually,  Polonius  has  told  Ophelia  that  Hamlet  would  say  anything  at 
all  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  her.  As  well,  he  gives  the  King  and  Queen  the  idea  that  he’s  known 
all  along  about  their  “hot  love”:  “As  I perceived  it,  I must  tell  you  that,  / Before  my  daughter  told 
me”  (lines  141  and  142/131  and  132).  From  his  earlier  conversation  with  Ophelia  when  Laertes 
was  leaving,  it  seems  that  this  isn’t  likely  to  be  true. 
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5.  Once  again  Polonius  exhibits  his  penchant  for  intrigue  by  devising  a plan  to  spy  on  Hamlet.  This 
time,  he’ll  use  Ophelia  as  bait  while  he  and  the  King  hide  behind  a curtain.  It’s  quite  likely  that 
Hamlet  overhears  the  discussion  of  this  plan.  This  would  help  to  explain  some  of  his  later 
behaviour  and  attitude  toward  Polonius. 

6.  Hamlet  calls  Polonius  a fishmonger,  a word  that  conveyed  a variety  of  meanings  to  the  Elizabethan 
audience.  On  the  literal  level,  Polonius  believes  that  Hamlet  is  so  far  gone  that  he  has  mistaken  him 
for  a seller  of  fish.  However,  the  word  was  also  used  to  refer  to  someone  who  arranges  sexual 
favours  for  others— a pimp. 

This  could  be  used  as  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  Hamlet  has  overheard  the  previous 
conversation  and  disapproves  of  Polonius’s  offer  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  as  bait  to  test  Hamlet’s 
sanity.  He  asks  Polonius  in  line  196  / 180  if  he  has  a daughter.  Hamlet  then  informs  Polonius  that 
conception,  which  is  usually  a blessing,  would  not  be  so  for  his  daughter.  This  can  be  seen  as  a 
continuation  of  the  “fishmonger”  insult.  Throughout  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  Polonius, 
it’s  clearly  obvious  that  Hamlet  doesn’t  like  Polonius  at  all. 

7.  Responses  will  vary,  though  the  evidence  in  the  scene  strongly  suggests  that  Hamlet  is  perfectly 
sane.  Although  his  words  are  confusing,  they  aren’t  without  sense.  Hamlet  is  intentionally  punning 
on  words  used  by  others,  especially  Polonius.  Even  Polonius  is  forced  to  admit  how  “pregnant 
sometimes  his  replies  are!”  (lines  223  / 207  and  208).  In  other  words,  Hamlet’s  replies  are  full  of 
meaning.  Consider  also  that  on  stage,  Hamlet’s  madness  (feigned  or  otherwise)  would  be  projected 
through  his  behaviour  as  well  as  through  his  words.  His  words  may  seem  relatively  sane,  but  his 
mannerisms  would  indicate  otherwise.  A good  actor  would  project  an  unbalanced  state  of  mind 
through  his  acting. 

It’s  also  noteworthy  that  Hamlet  appears  to  drop  his  guise  of  madness  somewhat  when  speaking 
with  his  old  school  chums  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  but  his  actions  again  might  indicate 
otherwise.  He  does,  however,  work  at  convincing  his  friends  that  he’s  suffering  from  depression  as 
well  as  distraction.  His  statement  to  the  effect  that  he’s  mad  only  when  the  wind  is  “north-north- 
west” reinforces  Hamlet’s  tendency  to  tell  the  truth  knowing  full  well  that  no  one  will  believe  him. 

8.  Hamlet  begins  this  famous  speech  with  an  admission  that  recently  he  hasn’t  been  himself.  In  his 
depressed  state,  he  views  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  world  as  a loathsome  “congregation  of 
vapours.”  He  also  recognizes  the  nobility,  beauty,  and  potential  of  humanity.  His  description  of  the 
“piece  of  work”  that  is  humanity  is  considered  one  of  the  most  inspirational  speeches  ever  written, 
but  he  ends  his  song  of  praise  with  a reference  to  dust.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
biblical  sense  (as  in  Genesis  3:19  where  Adam  is  told  “ . . . for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return”).  Human  beings,  to  Hamlet,  are  the  quintessence— or  the  finest  form— of  dust;  but  in 
the  end,  we  are  nothing  more  than  that— dust— despite  our  beauty,  power,  and  potential. 

Going  Further 

Pyrrhus,  like  Hamlet,  is  seeking  revenge  for  a dead  father.  Also  like  Hamlet,  Pyrrhus  hesitates 
before  he  slaughters  Priam:  “Pyrrhus  stood,  / And  like  a neutral  to  his  will  and  matter,  / Did 
nothing”  (lines  492  to  494  / 477  to  479).  Hamlet  is  likewise  caught  between  his  will  and  his  matter 
(the  deed).  Pyrrhus  accomplishes  his  goal  only  once  his  “aroused  vengeance”  motivates  him  again. 
Hamlet  also  will  require  further  urging  before  he  can  kill  Claudius. 


9.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  The  arrival  of  the  players  serves  an  important  function  in  terms  of 
the  plot.  Perhaps,  with  the  passage  of  time,  Hamlet  has  become  suspicious  of  the  Ghost’s  words.  Is 
Claudius  really  a villain?  Hamlet  needs  proof  before  he  can  act  openly  in  avenging  his  father’s 
murder.  How  does  he  make  Claudius  out  to  be  a villain  in  the  eyes  of  the  theatregoers?  The  arrival 
of  the  players,  therefore,  is  important  in  that  it  puts  Hamlet  back  on  the  track  of  action  by 
providing  him  with  the  means  whereby  he  can  “catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.” 

10.  Hamlet  is  astonished  that  an  actor  can  force  his  whole  body  to  mourn  and  cry  for  Hecuba  who  means 
absolutely  nothing  to  him.  Meanwhile,  Hamlet,  who  has  all  the  motive  in  the  world  to  “act,”  has  done 
nothing.  This  contrast  incites  Hamlet  to  criticize  himself  and  wonder  if  he’s  a coward. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  disclose  that  they’ve  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  Hamlet’s 
madness.  Did  you  note  that  they  contradict  each  other?  Guildenstern  says  Hamlet  is  “aloof” 

(line  8),  whereas  Rosencrantz  says  he  was  “Most  free  in  his  reply”  (line  15  / 14).  They  both 
neglect  to  reveal  that  Hamlet  has  ascertained  that  they  were  spying  on  him. 

2.  All  it  takes  is  Polonius’s  innocent  words  to  arouse  feelings  of  guilt  in  Glaudius.  Note  that  Claudius 
hasn’t  confessed  to  any  specific  wrongdoing;  he  confesses  only  that  he  feels  guilt  over  something 
he’s  done. 

3.  Your  paraphrasing  will,  of  course,  be  in  your  own  words.  Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  that  follows. 


Hamlet’s  Soliloquy 


Paraphrase 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them. 


To  die,  to  sleep. 

No  more;  and  by  a sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.  Tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

To  die,  to  sleep; 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream — ay,  there’s  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause — there’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 


To  live  or  to  die  (or,  as  some  would  argue,  to  be  as 
one  is,  or  not  to  be  as  one  is  by  acting  to  make  one’s 
circumstances  better),  that  is  the  dilemma  that  I 
face.  What  is  more  noble:  to  endure  the  suffering  of 
an  unbearable  fate,  or  to  fight  against  incredible 
odds  and  by  opposing  them,  end  them? 

Death  is  the  same  as  sleep,  nothing  more.  And  if 
by  sleeping,  we  could  end  the  heartaches  and  the 
thousand  everyday  struggles  that  people  suffer,  it 
would  be  something  pleasantly  welcome. 

To  die  is  to  sleep.  But  when  we  sleep,  we  may 
dream.  Yes,  that’s  the  problem.  For  those  dreams 
that  we  might  have  when  we’ve  discarded  this 
human  shell  make  us  hesitate.  That’s  what  makes 
us  tolerate  suffering  for  so  long. 


For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s 
contumely. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a bare  bodkin? 

Who  would  fardels  bear. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a weary  life. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


Who  would  bear  the  anguish  of  the  world  we  live 
in — the  tyrant’s  injustice,  the  arrogant  person’s 
rudeness,  the  pain  of  unrequited  love,  the  slow 
process  of  the  law,  the  insolence  of  people  in 
authority,  and  the  insults  the  humble  suffer— when 
one  could  resolve  everything  with  a dagger? 


Who  would  be  a beast  of  burden,  grunting  and 
sweating  with  fatigue,  if  it  were  not  that  the  dread  of 
something  after  death — the  unexplored  country  from 
whose  boundary  no  traveller  returns — forces  us  to 
reconsider  our  desire?  This  dread  compels  us  to  bear 
the  troubles  we  have  rather  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  nothing  about. 

That’s  why  thinking  turns  us  into  cowards  and  why 
our  resolution,  which  normally  has  a healthy  colour, 
takes  on  the  sickly  pallor  of  thought.  By  this  process, 
ventures  of  great  importance  go  astray  and  lose  their 
momentum. 


4.  Claudius  once  again  demonstrates  that  he’s  a decisive  leader  who  doesn’t  hesitate  to  respond  to  a 
threat.  Once  he  determines  that  Hamlet  is  dangerous,  he  immediately  decides  to  send  him  off  to 
England.  Hamlet,  in  contrast,  is  by  his  nature  a thinker  and  philosopher.  For  him,  thinking  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  action.  But  the  longer  he  thinks  about  a course  of  action,  the  less  likely 
he  is  to  carry  it  through. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  most  commonly  interpreted  that  by  this  point  Hamlet  has  perceived 
Polonius  and  the  King  hidden  behind  the  curtain.  As  a result,  he  concludes  that  Ophelia  must,  like 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  have  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him.  Hamlet  feels  betrayed  yet 
again  by  those  who  claim  to  care  for  him. 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  These  lines  tell  the  audience  that  Horatio  isn’t  a wealthy  person;  he  has  suffered  much  and  endured 
his  trials  with  a philosophic  calmness.  Horatio  can  be  considered  a Stoic— one  who  believes  that  the 
mind  controls  the  body  and  the  emotions.  The  audience  also  learns  that  in  the  corrupt  society  of 
Denmark,  he  remains  Hamlet’s  sole  trusted  and  unselfish  confidant, 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  pick  out  these  three  parallels? 

• The  King  is  asleep  while  murdered. 

• The  murderer  kills  his  victim  by  pouring  poison  into  his  ear. 

• The  poisoner  pursues  and  wins  the  queen. 


3.  As  the  play  unfolds,  Claudius  becomes  more  and  more  apprehensive.  At  one  point,  he  asks  Hamlet  if 
he’s  familiar  with  the  plot  and  wonders  if  it’s  offensive:  “Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there  no  / 
offence  in  it?”  [lines  229  and  230  / 228  and  229).  The  King  is  then  shocked  by  the  actual  murder  on 
stage.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  stands  up,  calls  for  light,  and  hurriedly  leaves  the  room. 

4.  Hamlet  is  finally  ready  to  enact  his  revenge.  Now  he  can  “drink  hot  blood,”  (line  383  / 381).  He 
appears  bold  and  determined  when  he  goes  to  see  his  mother.  Armed  with  the  proof  he’s  been 
seeking,  he  has  to  remind  himself  that  he  shouldn’t  be  violent  toward  her.  He  resolves  to  “speak 
daggers  to  her,  but  use  none”  (line  389  / 387). 

5.  a.  6 c.  10  e.  4 g.  2 i.  9 

b.  1 d.  7 f.  8 h.  5 j.  3 

6.  Responses  may  vary  slightly.  Compare  your  chart  to  this  one. 


Section  2:  Lesson  5 

1.  Claudius  reveals  that  despite  his  crimes  and  the  fact  that  his  conscience  is  bothering  him,  he’s  not 
truly  remorseful  about  killing  his  brother.  He  would  like  to  be  able  to  pray  and  ask  for  forgiveness, 
but  he  can’t  find  the  words.  To  be  truly  remorseful,  one  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  what  one  has 
gained  through  one’s  crime,  and  that’s  Claudius’s  problem:  he’s  not  sorry  enough  to  give  up  what 
he’s  gained  by  murdering  his  brother.  Besides,  he  realizes  that  God  is  unlikely  to  forgive  him 
because  he’s  still  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  crime — the  kingship,  the  power,  and  his  wife, 
Gertrude.  He  kneels  and  asks  the  angels  to  help  him  try  to  pray. 


2. 


I 

I 


a.  Although  Hamlet  has  told  the  audience  in  the  preceding  scene  that  he’s  ready  to  drink  “hot 
blood”  (Scene  2,  line  383  / 381),  he  hesitates  when  given  the  perfect  opportunity.  Hamlet 
reasons  that  killing  Claudius  while  he’s  praying  wouldn’t  be  true  revenge  in  that  Claudius  while 
at  prayer  would  be  “fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage”  (line  89  / 87)  and  would,  therefore,  go 
directly  to  heaven.  This  isn’t  revenge  in  Hamlet’s  eyes,  because  his  own  father  was  killed  with 
“all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May”  (line  84  / 82)  and  was  thus  sent  to  purgatory, 
Hamlet  believes,  to  suffer  for  his  sins.  Hamlet  decides  to  wait  until  he  catches  Claudius  at  a 
more  appropriate  time  to  ensure  that  Claudius  goes  directly  to  hell. 


b.  Did  you  identify  this  decision  on  Hamlet’s  part  as  the  turning  point  in  the  play — the  climax? 
This  marks  Hamlet’s  first  big  mistake,  one  that  begins  his  fateful  fall  toward  tragedy.  In  passing 
' up  this  golden  opportunity  and  in  deciding  whether  or  not  Claudius  should  go  to  hell,  he  seems 

i to  be  playing  God.  Hamlet  always  thinks  too  much  when  he  should  be  acting,  and  he  won’t  get 

I another  opportunity  like  this  one. 

I Section  2:  Lesson  6 

I 


I 1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  In  this  scene,  Hamlet  displays  ambivalent  feelings  toward  his 
! mother.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wishes  she  weren’t  his  mother:  “And,  would  it  were  not  so,  you  are 

my  mother”  (line  19  / 17).  He’s  determined  that  she  acknowledge  the  crimes  she’s  committed  and 
I suffer  for  her  misdeeds:  “ . . . sit  you  down,  / And  let  me  wring  your  heart”  (lines  41  and  42  / 36 

I and  37).  But  one  must  also  ask  why  Hamlet  is  bothering  to  try  to  reform  his  mother.  The  answer 

^ seems  clear:  Hamlet  still  loves  her,  and  he  believes  there’s  a chance  she  can  be  saved. 


2.  In  line  32  / 28,  Hamlet  immediately  asks,  “Is  it  the  king?”  As  well,  when  addressing  Polonius’s 
corpse,  Hamlet  says,  “I  [mis]took  thee  for  thy  better  [that  is,  Claudius]”  (line  39  / 34). 

3.  Hamlet  reproaches  her  for  betraying  her  godlike  husband  in  favour  of  a “mildewed  ear”  (line  73  / 66) 
and  for  allowing  herself  to  be  seduced  by  a murderer  and  a villain.  Given  that  Gertrude  is  quite  shocked 
when  Hamlet  says  “Almost  as  bad,  good  mother,  / As  kill  a king,  and  marry  with  his  brother”  (lines  34 
and  35  / 30  and  31),  it  seems  unlikely  that  she  was  involved  in  the  actual  death  of  her  husband.  Besides, 
the  Ghost  himself,  in  Act  1,  Scene  5,  ordered  Hamlet  not  to  harm  his  mother,  which  would  also  suggest 
that  Gertrude  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  murder  of  King  Hamlet. 

4.  Hamlet  counsels  his  mother  to  confess  her  sins  to  heaven,  repent  her  transgressions,  and  in  the 
future  to  avoid  Claudius:  “Confess  yourself  to  heaven,  / Repent  what’s  past,  avoid  what  is  to  come” 
(lines  167  and  168  / 151  and  152).  He  also  advises  her  to  abstain  from  Claudius’s  bed.  If  she  finds  it 
difficult  to  do  so,  Hamlet  suggests  that  she  “Assume  a virtue”  (line  178  / 162)  even  if  she  does  not 
truly  have  it.  In  other  words,  she  should  act  as  if  she  has  virtuous  inclinations  and  by  practising 
this  virtuous  habit,  she  will  in  time  become  truly  virtuous.  How  do  you  feel  about  this  advice? 

5.  Predictions  will,  of  course,  vary.  Will  Claudius  try  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain? 

Will  he  begin  to  see  Hamlet  as  a serious  threat  to  his  own  safety?  Can  Ophelia  possibly  continue  to 
have  affectionate  feelings  for  her  father’s  killer?  Will  Laertes  seek  revenge? 

As  you  continue  reading,  be  sure  to  monitor  the  accuracy  of  your  predictions— and  to  modify  them 
as  events  unfold. 


Going  Further 

1.  Charts  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  the  one  that  follows. 


The  Case  for  Insanity  The  Case  for  Sanity 


Hamlet  is  unbalanced  by  the  shocking  news  of  his 
father’s  murder  by  Claudius. 

Jie  mne^  (pei  mdam-. 

Immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Ghost, 
Hamlet  is  irrational.  He  compares  his  head  to  a 
“distracted  globe”  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  102  / 98). 

Even  Horatio  calls  his  words  “wild  and  whirling”  (Act 

1,  Scene  5,  line  145  / 134).  Hamlet  must  be  mad. 

Even  though  his  behaviour  and  “whirling  words”  look 
like  madness,  it’s  reasonable  that  it’s  all  a sham  in 
order  to  throw  suspicion  off  himself  and  to  give 
himself  room  to  say  and  do  what  he  wants. 

Hamlet’s  erratic  behaviour  toward  Ophelia,  as 
reported  by  her  in  Act  2,  Scene  1 , is  proof  that 

Hamlet  is  mad. 

Hamlet  is  simply  doing  exactly  what  he  said  he  would 
do — acting  “strangely.”  His  behaviour  before  Ophelia 
is  simply  all  part  of  his  plan. 

Hamlet  admits  himself  that  he  is  mad:  “It  hath  made  / 
me  mad”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  158  and  159  / 148). 

Would  an  insane  person  know  he  was  insane?  Not 
likely.  Hamlet  says  this  line  because  he  was  very 
harsh  with  Ophelia.  He  lost  his  temper,  and  this 
caused  him  to  pause  to  consider  his  actions.  Or 
perhaps  he  simply  says  this  line  for  the  benefit  of 
Claudius’s  ears. 

Hamlet’s  violent  outbursts  against  his  mother  in  Act  3, 
Scene  4 are  sure  signs  of  an  unstable  mind.  Even  his 
mother  says,  “Alas,  he’s  mad!”  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  line 
119/107). 

In  his  interview  with  his  mother,  Hamlet  repudiates 
the  charge  of  madness  with  these  words: 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.  It  is  not  madness 
That  I have  uttered.  Bring  me  to  the  test. 

And  I the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  158 
to  162  / 142  to  146). 

Hamlet  says  his  pulse  is  as  steady  as  his  mother’s  and 
that  he  could  repeat  everything  he  has  already  said — 
something  a madman  would  presumably  not  do. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  to  these: 

• Hamlet  is  always  sane  in  his  soliloquies  and  when  talking  to  Horatio  and  the  players. 

• He  seems  to  switch  between  madness  and  sanity  at  will. 

• He’s  completely  sane  when  speaking  to  Horatio  or  the  players  but  quickly  shifts  into 
non  sequiturs  (illogical  responses)  when  talking  with  Polonius. 


3.  The  King  is  very  suspicious  that  Hamlet  may  be  a threat.  Therefore,  he  sends  for  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  before  he  hears  Polonius’s  “Mad  for  thy  love!”  story.  The  Queen  shows  some  insight 
when  she  offers  her  explanation:  “I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main,  / His  father’s  death,  and  our 
overhasty  marriage.”  (Act  2,  Scene  2,  lines  59  and  60  / 56  and  57)  She  comes  closest  to  the  truth. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Gertrude  lies  for  her  son  and  confirms  that  he’s  mad.  She  says  that  in  a “lawless  fit”  (line  8)  he 
thought  he  was  killing  a rat.  She  also  tells  her  husband  that  Hamlet  is  repentant  because  “He 
weeps  for  what  is  done” (line  28  / 27).  These  things  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a change  in  loyalty 
on  Gertrude’s  part.  She  does  seem  to  be  actively  protecting  her  son. 

2.  Claudius’s  initial  reaction  to  Polonius’s  death  is  quite  selfish.  His  immediate  concern  is  for  himself: 
“It  had  been  so  with  us  had  we  been  there”  (line  14  / 13).  His  concern  for  Gertrude  really  seems  an 
afterthought. 

3.  Claudius  is  worried  that  he’ll  be  blamed  for  the  death  of  Polonius.  Remember  that  Polonius  held  the 
important  rank  of  chief  advisor.  His  death  will  have  to  be  answered  for.  Claudius  plans  to  summon  his 
other  advisors  or  “wisest  friends”  (line  39  / 38)  to  help  him  manoeuvre  out  of  this  political  nightmare. 

4.  Hamlet  feels  nothing  but  contempt  for  his  two  schoolfellows  who  have  agreed  to  spy  on  him  for  his 
murderous  uncle.  He  compares  these  men  to  sponges  that  soak  up  information,  which  the  King 
then  squeezes  out  of  them.  Then  they’re  ready  to  fulfil  their  role  once  again.  Remember  also  that  in 
terms  of  social  status,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  commoners.  The  royal  prince  doesn’t  think 
highly  of  such  men  who  believe  that  they  can  order  him  around. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Hamlet’s  actions  don’t  seem  to  reveal  any  contrition.  He’s  hidden  the  body  and 
is  content  to  play  the  madman  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

6.  Claudius  remarks  that  the  citizens  are  devoted  to  Hamlet  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  punish  him 
severely.  He  notes  that  people  will  more  likely  remember  Hamlet’s  punishment  than  his  crime. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  list  to  this  one: 

• When  asked  where  Polonius  is,  Hamlet  responds  that  he’s  at  supper — a meal  “Not  where  he 
eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten”  (line  22  / 20). 

• When  pressed  further,  Hamlet  replies  that  Polonius  is  in  heaven,  and  if  Claudius’s  messenger 
can’t  find  him  there,  the  King  should  “seek  him  in  the  other  / place  [that  is,  hell]”  (lines  37 
and  38  / 35)  himself. 

• Hamlet  also  comments  that  if  Polonius  isn’t  found  within  a month,  Claudius  “shall  nose 
[smell]  him”  (line  39  / 37)  as  he  goes  upstairs  into  the  lobby. 

• Hamlet  makes  one  last  grisly  joke  when  he  says  that  Polonius  “will  stay  till  you  come” 

(line  42  / 40). 


8.  Hamlet  has  been  meditating  about  death  since  his  first  soliloquy,  so  it’s  not  really  a new  theme  for 
him.  Even  Claudius’s  first  speech  to  Hamlet  dealt  with  Hamlet’s  “obsequious  sorrow”  (Act  1, 

Scene  2,  line  94  / 92).  As  well,  his  soliloquies  often  deal  with  the  topic  of  death.  Initially  Hamlet 
wished  that  his  “too  too  sullied  [or  solid]  flesh  would  melt  / Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a dew,” 
(Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines  131  and  132  / 129  and  130)  and  then  later  thought  of  death  as  an  escape  from 
the  “slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune”  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  65  / 59).  In  this  scene,  he 
departs  from  this  view  of  death  and  seems  to  see  it  as  a kind  of  equalizer.  His  point  is  that  no 
matter  what  station  in  life  a person  enjoys,  in  the  end  that  person  will  become  food  for  worms; 

“ . . . variable  service— two  dishes,  but  to  one  table”  (Act  4,  Scene  3,  line  27  /25).  Hamlet  is  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with  death  because  he  knows  that  he’s  facing  his  own.  Hamlet  must  “answer  well” 
(Act  3,  Scene  4,  line  194  / 178)  for  Polonius’s  death.  He  also  knows  that  killing  Claudius  will  likely 
spell  his  own  demise. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Both  speeches  are  provoked  by  external  factors  that  remind  Hamlet 
of  his  dereliction  of  duty.  In  the  first,  Hamlet  is  confounded  by  the  actor’s  ability  to  be  moved  by  his 
consideration  of  Hecuba’s  fate.  Despite  the  fact  that  Hecuba  is  nothing  more  than  a literary  figure 
from  the  distant  past,  the  actor  is  moved  to  tears. 

In  the  second  soliloquy,  Hamlet  is  again  astonished  by  the  soldiers’  willingness  to  act  and  die  for 
land  that  “hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name”  (Act  4,  Scene  4,  line  20  / 18).  Meanwhile,  Hamlet,  who 
has  “a  father  killed,  a mother  stained”  (line  59  / 56),  cannot  accomplish  what  his  father  has 
requested — to  “Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be  / A couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest” 

(Act  1,  Scene  5,  lines  87  and  88  / 83  and  84).  Fortinbras  and  his  army  serve  the  purpose  of  spurring 
Hamlet’s  “dull  revenge.” 

2.  Hamlet  is  at  a loss  to  explain  why  he  hasn’t  killed  Claudius  since  he  has  “cause  and  will  and 
strength  and  means  / To  do  it”  (Act  4,  Scene  4,  lines  47  and  48  / 44  and  45).  His  rationale  parallels 
his  thoughts  in  the  “To  be,  or  not  to  be”  soliloquy  when  he  says  in  the  present  scene,  “A  thought 
which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  / And  ever  three  parts  coward”  (lines  44  and  45  / 41 
and  42). 


Hamlet 

Fortinbras 

i 

Comparisons 
(points  of 
similarity) 

L 

Hamlet  is  a young  prince  of  Denmark. 

Fortinbras  is  the  young  prince  of 

Norway. 

Hamlet’s  Uncle  Claudius  has  become 
the  next  king  of  Denmark,  making 

Hamlet  powerless. 

Fortinbras’s  uncle  has  become  the  next 
king  of  Norway,  leaving  Fortinbras 
powerless. 

Hamlet  is  seeking  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  father. 

Fortinbras  is  seeking  revenge  for  a dead 
father. 
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Hamlet’s  father  was  murdered. 


Fortinbras  Sr.  was  killed  in  a duel  that 
he  proposed.  He  lost  his  lands  legally. 


Contrasts 
(points  of 
difference) 


Hamlet  is  not  at  all  eager  to  exact  his 
revenge:  “O  cursed  spite,  / That  ever  I 
was  born  to  set  it  right.” 

(Act  1,  Scene  5,  lines  206  and  207  / 190 
and  191) 


Fortinbras  seems  to  be  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  Does  he  want  revenge  for  his 
father,  or  is  he  more  interested  in  his 
reputation? 


Hamlet  explains  that  true  nobility  lies  not  in  a penchant  for  fighting  over  unimportant  matters  but 
rather  in  a readiness  to  defend  one’s  honour.  It’s  obvious  that  Fortinbras  has  no  personal  interest  in 
fighting  with  Poland,  and  Hamlet  comments  that  it  isn’t  a noble  war.  On  the  other  hand,  his  honour 
has  been  violated  by  Claudius  and  he  must,  from  a true  sense  of  nobility,  get  vengeance  for  his 
father’s  murder. 

Ophelia  is  distracted  and  out  of  her  mind.  Her  speech  is  incoherent  and  she’s  troubled  by  small 
matters.  In  many  respects,  she  resembles  the  Hamlet  who  earlier  appeared  before  her  disheveled 
and  deranged.  Of  course,  the  difference  is  that  Hamlet’s  madness  was  likely  feigned,  at  least  in  part, 
while  hers  is  entirely  real. 

Ophelia  is  truly  an  innocent  victim  of  circumstances.  She  was  ordered  by  her  father  to  reject 
Hamlet’s  advances.  Hamlet  is  likely  the  only  man  that  Ophelia  has  ever  loved;  and  now  it  turns  out 
that  not  only  is  he  responsible  for  her  father’s  death,  but  also  he  has  been  sent  to  England,  perhaps 
never  to  return.  Now  that  her  father  is  dead  and  her  brother  is  in  France,  she’s  totally  alone.  All 
these  events  have  combined  to  shatter  her  spirit.  Her  once  comfortable  and  familiar  world  has  been 
destroyed,  and  she’s  lost  her  grasp  on  reality.  She’s  alone,  fragile,  and  vulnerable.  Thus,  Ophelia 
seems  deserving  of  pity  and  compassion. 

Responses  may  vary.  Compare  yours  to  the  following: 

a.  sorrow:  “But  / I cannot  choose  but  weep  to  think  they  should  lay  him  / in  the  cold  ground” 
(lines  67  to  69) 

b.  evil:  “Young  men  will  do  it  [i.e.,  seduce  young  maidens]”  (line  60  / 59) 

c.  unfaithfulness:  “Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me,  / You  promised  me  to  wed”  (lines  62  and 
63  / 61  and  62) 

d.  death:  “He  is  dead  and  gone;”  (line  31  / 30) 


You  may  well  have  come  up  with  other  lines. 


8.  Claudius  mentions  the  following  as  the  sorrows: 

• the  death  of  Polonius 

• Hamlet’s  departure  (albeit  justified) 

• suspicions  among  the  citizens  about  Polonius’s  death 

• Ophelia’s  madness 

• the  threat  of  Laertes,  who  has  returned  to  Denmark  and  has  been  listening  to  the  rumour  mill 

9.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat. 

a.  Laertes  forsakes  all  duty  to  his  king,  rejects  every  oath  of  loyalty  he  has  taken,  and  is  willing  to 
forsake  his  eternal  life  in  order  to  be  revenged  immediately.  Hamlet,  by  contrast,  wants  to  do 
things  right.  He’s  willing  to  wait  for  the  right  moment  to  exact  the  perfect  revenge. 

b.  Laertes’  primary  concern,  besides  the  death  of  his  father,  is  the  calibre  of  the  funeral  his  father 
received.  Claudius  mentions  in  lines  82  and  83  / 81  and  82  that  Polonius  was  buried  foolishly 
(“greenly”)  and  secretly  (“hugger-mugger”).  In  comparison,  Hamlet’s  focus  revolves  around  the 
hatred  he  feels  for  Claudius,  the  disgust  and  disappointment  he  has  for  his  mother,  the  love  he 
has  for  his  murdered  father,  and  the  suffering  his  father  is  experiencing  in  purgatory. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Claudius  provides  two  reasons — both  of  which  he  feels  would  appear  weak  to  Laertes.  First,  the 
Queen  deeply  loves  Hamlet,  and  Claudius  would  not  want  to  hurt  her  by  harming  Hamlet  overtly. 
Second,  Denmark’s  rather  fickle  public  would  turn  against  him  because  of  its  affection  for  Hamlet. 

2.  Claudius  flatters  Laertes’  skill  at  fencing  by  relating  the  story  of  Lamond,  the  Norman:  “The 
scrimers  of  their  nation,  / He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye,  / If  you  opposed  them” 
(lines  110  to  112  / 101  to  103).  This  praise  boosts  Laertes’  confidence  about  dueling  with  Hamlet. 

The  King  also  employs  guilt  by  suggesting  that  Laertes  didn’t  really  love  his  father,  and  he  questions 
whether  Laertes  is  willing  to  show  himself  his  “father’s  son  in  deed  / More  than  in  words”  (lines 
137  and  138  / 126  and  127). 

3.  The  King  knows  that  Hamlet  is,  by  nature,  a trusting  person.  Consequently,  Hamlet  won’t  be 
suspicious  enough  to  examine  the  swords  before  the  duel:  “He  [Hamlet],  being  remiss,  / Most 
generous  and  free  from  all  contriving,  / Will  not  peruse  the  foils”  (lines  147  to  149  / 135  to  137). 

4.  Hamlet  isn’t  willing  to  kill  Claudius  while  he’s  at  prayer.  Hamlet  believes  that  sending  Claudius  to 
heaven  wouldn’t  be  true  revenge.  Laertes  has  no  such  compunctions.  He’s  willing  to  damn  his  own 
soul  by  killing  in  a church  even  if  it  means  sending  his  enemy  to  heaven.  Laertes  wants  immediate 
revenge,  while  Hamlet  seems  prepared  to  wait  for  the  perfect  moment. 

5.  Laertes’  mind  is  poisoned  against  Hamlet.  Claudius’s  careful  manipulations  divert  Laertes  from  his 
path  of  truth  to  one  of  conspiracy. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  4 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  scene  begins  with  a mocking  satirical  attack  on  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
system  in  allowing  a suicide  to  be  buried  in  a Christian  cemetery  only  because  she  was  from  an 
influential  family.  The  riddle  asked  by  the  Gravedigger  is  also  clever  and  funny.  The  joking  and 
punning  between  Hamlet  and  the  Gravedigger  is  particularly  humorous. 

2.  In  contrast  with  the  humourous  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  scene,  after  he  finds  Yorick’s  skull 
Hamlet’s  thoughts  and  words  deal  with  the  senselessness  of  life.  Hamlet  begins  by  first  recalling 
all  the  wonderful  moments  he  shared  with  Yorick  as  a youngster.  But  then  he’s  sickened  by  the 
idea  that  the  skull  belongs  to  somebody  he  knew.  Hamlet  next  ponders  the  meaning  of  life  as  he 
considers  its  cyclical  nature.  He  questions  what  has  happened  to  Yorick  now  that  he’s  but  a 
decomposing  skull.  Throughout  the  “graveyard  scene,”  Hamlet  continues  to  question  the  meaning 
of  life  when  it  seems  to  end  in  such  futility.  He  finishes  his  speech  with  references  to  women  who 
wear  make-up.  He  states  that  they  will  end  up  like  Yorick  no  matter  how  thick  the  “paint.” 

3.  In  this  scene,  Hamlet  seems  fixated  on  the  decomposition  of  a body  after  death.  In  many  ways,  this 
can  be  seen  as  a continuation  of  his  previous  discussion  with  Claudius  in  Act  4,  Scene  3 about  how 
“a  king  may  go  a / progress  through  the  guts  of  a beggar”  (lines  33  and  34  / 31  and  32).  In  Act  5, 
Scene  1,  Hamlet  asks  the  Gravedigger  how  long  it  takes  for  a body  to  rot,  to  which  the  Gravedigger 
responds,  “if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die  . . . he  will  last  you  some  eight  year  or  nine  year”  (lines 
167  to  170  / 159  to  162).  Hamlet’s  view  of  death,  originally  depicted  as  a release  from  a painful 
existence,  has  evolved  into  a reflection  of  corruption  in  Denmark. 

4.  Hamlet’s  hero  worship  of  his  father  might  be  considered  evidence  of  his  young  age.  Likewise,  his 
condemnation  of  his  mother’s  behaviour  suggests  that  he  really  doesn’t  have  that  much  experience 
of  the  world.  Both  Laertes  and  Polonius,  in  Act  1,  Scene  3,  refer  to  Hamlet’s  attentions  to  Ophelia  in 
terms  that  suggest  “puppy  love”  or  infatuation  typical  of  young  teenagers.  When  Hamlet  first  meets 
up  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  they  engage  in  smutty,  joking  talk  typical  of  some  young 
males.  Hamlet’s  behaviour  toward  Ophelia  in  the  nunnery  scene  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  121  to  161  / 
111  to  151)  also  suggest  immaturity,  as  does  his  sexual  banter  with  Ophelia  in  Act  3,  Scene  2 before 
the  performance  of  “The  Mousetrap.”  One  of  the  more  telling  instances  that  suggest  that  Hamlet 
doesn’t  know  much  about  the  adult  world  occurs  when  he  chides  his  mother  in  Act  3,  Scene  4.  In 
lines  77  to  80  / 70  to  73,  he  claims  that  women  his  mother’s  age  shouldn’t  be  interested  in  sex. 

5.  In  Act  5,  Scene  1,  lines  175  and  176  / 167  and  168,  the  Gravedigger  tells  us  that  Hamlet’s  childhood 
friend  Yorick  “has  lain  in  the  earth  three  and  twenty  / years.” 

To  get  around  these  difficulties,  scholars  remind  us  that  Hamlet  may  have  been  revised  over  a 
number  of  years.  The  first  version  of  the  play  may  indeed  have  featured  a young,  16-year-old 
Hamlet;  but,  15  years  later,  revisions  could  have  been  made  to  enable  an  older  actor  to  play  the 
lead  role. 

6.  In  Act  1,  Scene  1,  lines  71  and  72  / 60  and  61,  Horatio  confirms  that  the  apparition  looks  exactly 
like  the  late  king:  “Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on  / When  he  the  ambitious  Norway 
combated.”  If  Horatio  had  seen  the  old  king  at  that  time,  he  must  be  a good  deal  older  than 
Hamlet — perhaps  more  than  twice  his  age!  Was  this  an  oversight  on  Shakespeare’s  part,  or  was 
it  the  result  of  later  revisions? 


7.  a.  Since  Ophelia  died  under  suspicious  circumstances,  the  church  is  reluctant  to  provide  her  with 

all  the  rites  of  burial.  Laertes,  who’s  still  annoyed  with  the  shoddy  funeral  of  his  father,  asks 
“What  ceremony  else?”  (line  226  / 217).  The  priest  responds  that  Ophelia’s  death  was 
“doubtful”  (that  is,  suspicious)  and  that  a complete  ceremony  would  be  an  affront  to 
“peace-parted  souls”  (line  242  / 232). 

b.  Laertes’  concern  strengthens  the  argument  made  in  Act  4 that  he’s  very  much  concerned  with  j 
appearances  and  with  ceremonies  that  emphasize  his  family’s  social  status  and  importance.  He  ! 
is,  of  course,  also  concerned  with  Ophelia’s  death.  , 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Laertes  makes  a grand  gesture  at  his  sister’s  funeral  by  declaring  that  he  wants 

to  be  buried  with  Ophelia.  Hamlet,  as  you’ll  soon  see  in  the  next  scene,  is  quite  competitive.  He  I 
won’t  be  outdone  by  anyone.  Notice  that  Hamlet  claims  that  “Forty  thousand  brothers  / Could  not  j 
with  all  their  quantity  of  love  / Make  up  [his]  sum.”  (lines  280  to  282  / 263  to  265).  This  is  a gross  ! 
exaggeration  and  is  followed  by  another,  just  as  gross,  when  Hamlet  invites  the  onlookers  to  throw  ! 
“Millions  of  acres”  of  dirt  upon  them.  People  tend  to  dismiss  the  sincerity  of  hyperbolic,  or  I 

exaggerated,  statements  such  as  these.  This  competitive  nature  of  Hamlet’s  reinforces  his  ! 

immaturity.  It  will  become  critically  important  in  the  next  scene  when  it’s  used  against  him.  I 

i 

Does  this  scene  confirm  that  Hamlet  truly  loved  Ophelia?  Perhaps.  Read  carefully  in  the  next  scene  I 

when  he  talks  about  what  bothered  him  most  about  the  funeral.  i 

( 

Section  3:  Lesson  5 i 

j 

1.  Hamlet,  in  relating  to  Horatio  his  actions  aboard  ship,  reveals  that  one  night  when  he  was  having  j 

difficulty  sleeping,  he  stole  from  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  their  letters  from  Claudius  to  the  ! 
king  of  England.  In  these  letters,  Claudius  had  requested  that  Hamlet’s  head  be  chopped  off  ; 

because  he  represented  a threat  to  both  kings.  Hamlet  rewrote  the  letters  to  request  that  the  king 
immediately  behead  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  before  they  had  a chance  to  confess  their  sins.  i 

This  would,  Hamlet  believed,  condemn  them  to  hell,  the  same  fate  he  has  in  store  for  Claudius.  | 

2.  Hamlet  mocks  Osric  by  referring  to  him  as  a water-fly,  skipping  aimlessly  over  the  water.  He  later 

mimics  Osric’s  flowery  speech  when  extolling  the  virtues  of  Laertes.  Osric  is  a court  fop— a foolish,  | 
affected  “yes  man.”  Hamlet’s  comments  about  Osric’s  hat  are  reminiscent  of  his  teasing  Polonius  ; 

about  the  clouds  in  the  shape  of  camels  in  lines  369  to  375  / 367  to  373  of  Act  3,  Scene  2.  | 

3.  Laertes  shows  that  he’s  beginning  to  have  second  thoughts  about  killing  Hamlet  when  he  says  “And  | 
yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience”  (line  308  / 288).  But  no  sooner  does  he  say  this  than  Hamlet  j 
teases  him,  suggesting  that  Laertes  isn’t  taking  him  seriously  and  isn’t  trying  as  hard  as  he  could. 

This  angers  Laertes,  who  then  quickly  wounds  Hamlet. 

i 

4.  Claudius  realizes  that  to  save  Gertrude  he  must  sacrifice  himself.  If  he  were  to  warn  Gertrude,  it  | 

would  become  clear  that  he  had  poisoned  the  wine.  In  this  instant,  he  must  choose  between  his 
wife  and  himself.  He  chooses  himself.  This  selfishness  was  foreshadowed  soon  after  Polonius’s  j 
death  when  Claudius’s  first  concern  was  for  himself— his  second  for  Gertrude.  ’ 
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5.  The  “how”  of  this  question  is  straightforward.  Hamlet  stabs  Claudius  with  the  envenomed  sword 
and  then  proceeds  to  pour  the  poisoned  wine  down  his  throat.  The  “why”  is  less  clear.  Perhaps  the 
sword  didn’t  administer  a fatal  wound.  Claudius  does  say,  “O,  yet  defend  me,  friends.  1 am  but 
hurt”  (line  338  / 317).  Hamlet  then  uses  the  poisoned  drink  to  finish  the  job. 

6.  It’s  important  that  order  be  restored  in  the  kingdom.  The  Natural  Order  of  the  Universe  is  restored 
when  Fortinbras  takes  over  the  kingship.  You  need  to  know  that  Fortinbras  does  have  rights  to  the 
Danish  throne.  He’s  of  royal  blood  and  quite  likely  related  to  Hamlet.  In  those  days,  arranged 
marriages  involving  royalty  from  different  nations  assured  political  alliances. 

Section  3:  Lesson  6 

1.  a.  Hamlet  says  this  in  his  first  soliloquy  after  Claudius  refuses  his  request  to  return  to  Wittenberg. 
In  this  speech,  Hamlet  is  comparing  Denmark  to  a neglected  garden.  He  reveals  his  disgust  with 
the  world  and  the  corruption  that  surrounds  him.  The  implication  here  is  that  Claudius  is  the 
“gardener”  who’s  responsible  for  the  disarray  in  the  kingdom. 

b.  Hamlet  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Ghost  when  he  utters  this  line  to  Horatio  and  the  guards. 

In  the  speech,  Hamlet  is  bemoaning  Denmark’s  infamous  reputation  for  excessive  drinking.  This 
leads  Hamlet  to  ponder  the  fate  of  the  individual.  He  suggests  that  a small  defect  may  totally 
ruin  an  otherwise  good  person’s  reputation. 

c.  Polonius  is  convinced  that  Hamlet  is  mad  out  of  love  for  his  daughter.  Upon  their  meeting, 
Hamlet  pretends  lunacy  and  teases  Polonius.  However,  as  Polonius  points  out  later,  there’s  a 
method  to  Hamlet’s  madness.  Hamlet  continues  his  observations  about  the  world  by  saying 
there’s  only  one  honest  person  in  every  ten  thousand.  In  this  speech,  Hamlet  is  echoing  an  old 
idea  that  maggots  were  created  by  the  sun.  As  well,  Hamlet  is  saying  that  the  sun  god  can  create 
maggots  only  because  there’s  so  much  corruption  in  the  world. 

d.  Here  Hamlet  is  conversing  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  The  noble  prince  is  expressing  once 
again  his  distaste  for  the  Danish  court.  He  describes  his  world  as  barren,  oppressive,  and  poisonous. 

e.  In  his  famous  “To  be,  or  not  to  be”  soliloquy,  Hamlet  remarks  that  the  “colour”  of  a person’s  resolve 
to  carry  through  with  a course  of  action  may  become  sickly  pale  if  the  person  thinks  too  much. 

f.  While  talking  to  his  mother,  Hamlet  makes  a comparison  between  her  marriage  to  Claudius  and 
the  practice  of  branding  prostitutes  on  the  forehead.  His  mother’s  actions  have  converted  ideal 
love  into  harlotry. 

g.  Hamlet,  while  talking  to  Gertrude,  compares  Claudius  to  an  infected  and  contaminating  ear  of  corn. 

h.  Hamlet,  while  criticizing  his  mother’s  behaviour,  describes  the  bed  she  shares  with  Claudius  as 
a corrupt  pigsty.  Hamlet  also  puns  here  with  the  word  stew,  which  means  brothel. 

i.  Once  again,  Hamlet,  still  talking  with  his  mother,  describes  Claudius’s  influence  as  an  infection 
that’s  spreading. 


j.  Hamlet’s  reference  (while  talking  with  his  mother)  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  as  snakes  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Ghost’s  appraisal  of  Glaudius  as  a serpent.  Hamlet’s  former  friends  have  both 
become  corrupt. 

k.  Here  Hamlet  is  observing  Fortinbras’s  army  on  its  way  to  attack  Poland.  The  willingness  of  so 
many  men  to  die  over  a meaningless  military  engagement  appalls  him.  He  describes  it  in  terms 
of  an  abscess,  a sore  full  of  pus. 

l.  Hamlet’s  discussion  with  the  Gravedigger  is  but  one  of  many  references  to  the  corruption  of 
human  flesh  that  he  makes  in  this  scene.  Hamlet  is  preoccupied  with  the  fate  of  the  human 
body  after  death.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  everyone  meets  the  same  end  no  matter 
what  that  person’s  life  has  been. 

2,  a.  Marcellus’s  comment  to  Horatio  after  Hamlet  leaves  with  the  Ghost  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 

corruption  in  Denmark.  Something  is  indeed  rotten,  and  it  needs  to  be  fixed. 

b.  Horatio’s  words  to  Marcellus  and  Bernardo  foreshadow  the  disaster  that’s  about  to  unfold. 

c.  The  Ghost’s  speech  to  Hamlet  identifies  Claudius  as  the  source  of  the  evil  in  Denmark.  Hamlet’s 
suspicions  of  his  “uncle-father”  have  been  justified. 

d.  The  Ghost  introduces  poison  literally  into  the  play  with  his  description  of  his  own  death.  Thus 
the  image  of  poison  exists  on  two  levels— the  literal  and  the  figurative. 

e.  Laertes’  speech  to  his  sister  before  his  departure  to  Paris  makes  the  point  that  the  bright 
promise  of  youth  is  prone  to  corruption  by  pointing  out  that  canker  worms  often  destroy  flowers 
before  they  have  a chance  to  bloom. 

£.  Claudius  has  just  heard  about  Polonius’s  death  and  is  regretting  having  allowed  Hamlet  to  roam  free. 
Claudius  compares  his  desire  to  keep  Hamlet  quiet  to  a sick  man’s  attempt  to  hide  his  illness. 

g.  Claudius  again  uses  disease  imagery  while  debating  how  to  proceed  against  Hamlet.  He  says 
that  desperate  illnesses  require  desperate  remedies. 

3.  a.  (1)  Hamlet  responds  quite  strongly  to  his  mother’s  suggestion  that  he  only  “seems”  to  be 

mourning  his  father’s  loss.  Hamlet  makes  the  point  that  his  dark  clothes  truly  match  his 
inner  state  of  mind. 

(2)  Hamlet  has  violated  several  rules  of  decorum  with  his  appearance  to  Ophelia.  A gentleman’s 
clothes  should  be  buttoned,  and  he  should  wear  a hat  at  all  times.  Hamlet’s  appearance  is 
so  out  of  keeping  with  his  position  as  prince  that  Ophelia  can’t  help  but  believe  that  he’s 
mad.  Hamlet  uses  clothes  here  to  disguise  his  true  state  of  mind. 

(3)  Polonius’s  speech  to  his  son  appears,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  contain  fairly  good  advice. 
But  on  further  inspection,  Polonius  reveals  himself  to  be  superficial.  In  this  speech,  for 
example,  Polonius  is  explicitly  stating  that  it’s  not  the  inward  person  (character,  ethics,  and 
morality)  that’s  most  important  but  oftentimes  how  that  person  appears  to  others. 
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b.  (1)  In  Elizabethan  times,  make-up  was  associated  with  prostitutes.  In  this  speech  to  Ophelia, 

Hamlet  is  condemning  women  for  their  dissimulation.  He  believes  that  make-up  is  used  to 
disguise  an  inner  corruption. 

(2)  Once  again,  Hamlet  is  questioning  the  fidelity  of  women.  He  says  that  no  matter  how  much 
they  “paint”  their  faces,  they’ll  all  end  up  like  Yorick. 

(3)  Claudius  echoes  Hamlet’s  imagery  here.  However,  the  target  of  his  attack  isn’t  women  but 
himself.  Just  as  the  harlot  disguises  her  defects  with  cosmetics,  Claudius  hides  his  sinfulness 
with  a pleasant  appearance. 

c.  (1)  Polonius  quite  innocently  remarks  that  evil  people  can  fool  others  by  acting  as  if  they  were 

good.  The  irony  here  is  that  he’s  addressing  Claudius,  who  has  turned  this  into  an  art  form. 

(2)  Hamlet  distances  himself  from  Claudius  with  this  statement.  He  tells  the  audience  that  he’s 
not  capable  of  pretence  and  that  his  outer  appearance  matches  his  inner  soul.  Of  course, 
Hamlet  will  later  take  on  an  “antic  disposition.” 

(3)  After  hearing  the  Ghost’s  words,  Hamlet  is  outraged  by  his  uncle’s  ability  to  fool  everyone  at 
court  by  pretending  to  be  a noble  king.  Probably  in  most  people’s  eyes  Hamlet  comes  across 
as  an  ungrateful  nephew/son.  It’s  Hamlet’s  responsibility  to  wipe  the  smile  off  Claudius’s 
face  and  so  to  reveal  his  true  nature.  He’ll  later  do  this  with  the  “mousetrap”  play. 

(4)  Claudius  uses  the  motif  of  acting  to  convince  Laertes  to  plot  with  him  against  Hamlet.  He 
accuses  Laertes  of  only  showing  the  outward  signs  of  sorrow  but  not  feeling  his  loss  deeply 
enough.  Ironically,  Claudius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  accuses  Hamlet  of  being  stubborn 
by  mourning  his  father’s  death  so  long. 

4.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  The  calmness  and  even  temper  of  Horatio  contrast  with  the 
confusion  in  Hamlet’s  mind.  Hamlet  appears  less  certain  and  more  unsure  when  placed  beside  his 
good  friend. 

5.  Responses  will  vary  again.  Fortinbras’s  impulsiveness  makes  Hamlet’s  reluctance  seem  more 
justifiable.  Hamlet  is  a thinker  and  is  not  generally  prone  to  rash  deeds.  With  the  exception  of  his 
killing  Polonius,  Hamlet  thinks  through  each  course  of  action.  He  admires  Fortinbras  on  one  level, 
but  he  still  believes  that  thinking  is  a necessary  preparation  for  action. 

6.  Responses  will  vary  once  more.  Hamlet  is  disgusted  with  people  who  suffer  from  affectation.  He 
tells  the  players  not  to  overact,  and  he  ridicules  Osric  and  Polonius  (though  it  can  be  argued  that  he 
himself  overacts  when  he  jumps  into  Ophelia’s  grave).  Laertes’  wild  gesture  at  the  funeral  sends 
Hamlet  into  an  angry  passion.  Laertes  frequently  indulges  in  impulsive  behaviour  and  is  quite 
concerned  with  the  way  things  look— especially  the  funerals  of  his  father  and  sister.  Laertes  also 
becomes  an  easy  tool  for  Claudius.  This  shows  the  value  of  Hamlet’s  cautious  behaviour. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  7 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  argument  presented  isn’t  substantiated  by  the  play  itself.  There  isn’t  the 
faintest  suggestion  that  practical  difficulties  were  in  Hamlet’s  mind.  In  fact,  he  makes  the  definite 
statement  that  he  has  the  power  to  achieve  his  revenge:  “Sith  I have  cause  and  will  and  strength 
and  means  / To  do  it.”  (Act  4,  Scene  4,  lines  47  and  48  / 44  and  45).  Had  Hamlet  desired  to  turn 
the  people  against  the  King,  he  could  have  done  so,  for  Laertes,  who  would  have  less  influence 
than  Hamlet,  easily  aroused  them  on  his  behalf.  Yet  Hamlet  never  seems  to  consider  this  solution; 
he  speaks  rather  of  a personal  revenge:  “ ...  is  it  not  perfect  conscience  / To  quit  him  with  this 
arm?”  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  lines  72  and  73  / 67  and  68). 

2.  This  explanation  doesn’t  seem  acceptable,  because  throughout  the  play  Hamlet  assumes  that  he 
ought  to  avenge  his  father,  and  his  conscience  bothers  him  for  the  opposite  reason— because  he’s 
been  remiss  in  not  killing  Claudius.  Also,  the  theory  of  conscientious  scruples  may  result  from  a 
tendency  to  interpret  the  play  in  terms  of  modern  reactions.  Today,  a person  whose  character  was 
as  noble  and  whose  mind  was  as  sensitive  as  Hamlet’s  would  likely  be  averse  to  killing  anyone  for 
any  reason.  However,  in  the  Elizabethan  age  the  belief  that  human  life  is  sacred  wasn’t  so  widely 
accepted;  violence  was  still  the  norm  of  the  day,  and  people  believed  that  it  was  right  to  avenge  a 
crime  by  violent  means.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  because  today  society  feels  it’s 
wrong  to  kill,  Hamlet  had  the  same  attitude. 

3.  While  most  people  recognize  the  idealism  of  Hamlet’s  nature  and  his  intense  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  there’s  no  general  feeling  that  he’s  a weak  character.  When  the  Ghost  appears,  he 
breaks  violently  from  his  friends  with  the  threat:  “Unhand  me,  gentlemen.  / By  heaven.  I’ll  make  a 
ghost  of  him  that  lets  me!”  (Act  1,  Scene  4,  lines  93  and  94  / 84  and  85).  He  can  be  commanding 
and  decisive  on  occasion,  and  Fortinbras  feels  something  royal  in  him.  That  Hamlet  isn’t  wild 
natured  is  shown  by  his  insults  to  the  King  and  Polonius  and  by  his  bitter  speeches  to  his  mother. 
That  he  isn’t  without  “strength  of  nerve”  is  shown  by  his  murder  of  Polonius  and  the  fact  that  he’s 
the  first  to  board  the  pirate  ship.  That  his  character  isn’t  entirely  sensitive  is  shown  by  his  cruelty  to 
Ophelia  and  by  his  insensitivity  to  the  fate  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

4.  This  theory  has  more  in  its  favour  than  the  previous  three,  but  it  doesn’t  fully  agree  with  the  general 
impression  of  Hamlet.  It’s  true  that  Hamlet  philosophizes  a great  deal,  but  so  do  most  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragic  heroes.  As  Bradley  points  out,  there’s  no  reason  why  a person  shouldn’t  be  both  thoughtful  and 
practical.  Also,  this  theory  neglects  the  evidence  that  Hamlet  wasn’t  regarded  as  an  unworldly 
philosopher;  he  was  a courtier  and  a soldier  as  well  as  a scholar.  He  was  a popular  prince— the  favourite 
of  the  nation— and  he  was  an  expert  in  fencing.  His  cool  and  shrewd  handling  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  and  his  impetuous  boarding  of  the  pirate  ship  contradict  this  theory. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  The  key  point  here  is  that  you  use  support  from  the  play  to  back  up  your  theory. 

Going  Further 

1.  Hamlet  to  Claudius  and  Gertrude  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines  87  and  88  / 85  and  86) 

2.  Horatio  to  the  guards  (Act  1,  Scene  1,  lines  66  to  68  / 56  to  58) 

3.  Polonius  to  Laertes  (Act  1,  Scene  3,  line  82  / 78) 


i 4.  Marcellus  to  Horatio  and  Bernardo  (Act  1,  Scene  4,  line  99  / 90] 

5.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  113  / 109) 

6.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  lines  216  and  217  / 210  and  211) 

7.  Hamlet  to  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  lines  189  and  190  / 172  and  173) 

8.  Polonius  to  Ophelia  (Act  2,  Scene  1,  line  93  / 86) 

9.  Claudius  to  himself  (Act  4,  Scene  3,  lines  3 and  4) 

10.  Claudius  to  Polonius  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  201  / 190) 

11.  Rosencrantz  to  Claudius  (Act  3,  Scene  3,  lines  23  and  24  / 22  and  23) 

; 12.  Claudius  to  Laertes  (Act  4,  Scene  7,  lines  140  and  141  / 128  and  129) 

I 13.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  3,  Scene  2,  lines  69  and  70  / 67  and  68) 

I 14.  Polonius  to  Claudius  and  Gertrude  (Act  2,  Scene  2,  line  96  / 90) 

1 

i 15.  Claudius  to  Laertes  (Act  4,  Scene  5,  line  229  / 215) 

I 16.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  lines  10  and  11) 

I 17.  Hamlet  to  Gertrude  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  114  and  115  / 95  and  96) 

I 18.  Hamlet  to  Glaudius  (Act  4,  Scene  3,  line  22  / 20) 

I 19.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  90  / 84) 

j 20.  Glaudius  to  himself  (Act  3,  Scene  3,  line  40  / 38) 

i 21.  Laertes  to  Hamlet  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  lines  244  and  245  / 237  and  238) 

i 

1 

j 22.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  line  219  / 213) 

j 

j 23.  Laertes  in  front  of  Ophelia,  Claudius,  and  Gertrude  (Act  4,  Scene  5,  line  165  / 152) 

( 

i 24.  Ophelia  to  no  one  in  particular  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  162  / 152) 

1 

I 25.  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  131  / 121) 

I 

i 26.  Horatio  to  Hamlet  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  line  357  / 333) 

; 27.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  lines  82  and  83  / 77  and  78) 

II  28.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  line  62  / 58) 


29.  Laertes  to  the  priest  [Act  5,  Scene  1,  line  226  / 217) 

30.  Hamlet  to  Yorick’s  skull  (Act  5,  Scene  1,  lines  196  and  197  / 188  and  189) 

31.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  4,  Scene  4,  lines  53  to  55  / 50  to  52) 

32.  Gertrude  to  Hamlet  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  154  and  155  / 139  and  140) 

33.  The  Ghost  to  Hamlet  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  lines  124  and  125  / 112  and  113) 

34.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  2,  Scene  2,  line  570  / 554) 

35.  Hamlet  to  Gertrude  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  line  73  / 66) 

36.  Claudius  to  himself  (Act  3,  Scene  3,  lines  63  and  64  / 61  and  62) 

37.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines  137  and  138  / 135  and  136) 

38.  Claudius  to  Hamlet  (Act  1,  Scene  2,  lines  103  and  104  / 101  and  102) 

39.  Laertes  to  Ophelia  (Act  1,  Scene  3,  lines  22  and  23/19  and  20) 

40.  The  Ghost  to  Hamlet  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  lines  17  and  18  / 13  and  14) 

41.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  110  / 106) 

42.  Hamlet  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  (Act  2,  Scene  2,  lines  390  and  391  / 376  and  377) 

43.  Claudius  to  Polonius  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  line  174  / 164) 

44.  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  line  376  / 351) 

45.  Laertes  to  Osric  (Act  5,  Scene  2,  line  320  / 299) 

46.  Polonius  to  Ophelia  (Act  1,  Scene  3,  line  120  / 115) 

47.  Claudius  to  Laertes  (Act  4,  Scene  7,  lines  118  and  119  / 108  and  109) 

48.  Hamlet  to  Polonius’s  corpse  (Act  3,  Scene  4,  line  40  / 35) 

49.  Hamlet  to  himself  (Act  3,  Scene  3,  lines  97  and  98  / 95  and  96) 

50.  Laertes  to  Claudius  (Act  4,  Scene  7,  lines  58  to  60  / 56  to  58) 
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Section  4:  Lesson  1 


1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  ideas  you  might  have  thought  of: 

• creating  a list  of  tasks  and  scheduling  time  for  each 

• brainstorming  ideas  for  topics 

• discussing  ideas  with  fellow  students  if  possible 

• focusing  on  one  topic  and  narrowing  the  focus  even  more  as  required  to  make  a list  of 
possible  resources 

• creating  a research  plan  of  action 

• getting  peer-editing  help  from  a study  partner 

• making  checklists  and  using  them 

• using  a research  journal  to  create  a record  of  what  works  and  what  doesn’t 
Did  you  think  of  other  strategies? 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Remember,  the  important  thing  is  to  take  active  steps  to  make 
changes  if  things  just  don’t  seem  to  be  working  well.  Be  willing  to  try  new  methods  if  the  old 
ones  aren’t  getting  the  results  they  should. 

2.  a.  Certainly  for  this  paper  the  primary  source  that  you’ll  be  working  with  is  the  play  itself— 

Hamlet.  Should  you  choose  to  write  about  a theatrical  or  cinematic  production  of  the  play, 
whether  live  or  on  video,  that  version  of  the  play  would  also  be  considered  a primary  source. 

b.  When  writing  a research  essay  about  literature,  your  secondary  sources  will  tend  to  be  other 
written  texts.  They’ll  often  be  found  in  books — for  example,  published  collections  of  essays  by 
different  writers  or  an  entire  book  by  one  critic  in  which  each  chapter  may  take  the  shape  of  an 
essay.  You’ll  likely  also  find  some  information  on  the  Internet  and  in  magazines,  and  you  might 
be  able  to  conduct  interviews  with  people  who  have  information  and  insights  to  share.  This 
isn’t  as  likely  when  dealing  with  400-year-old  literary  texts,  however,  as  it  is  with  some  other 
areas  of  research. 

3.  Here  are  a few  questions  you  could  ask  when  evaluating  any  website: 

• Did  you  access  the  site  through  a link  from  a source  you  know  to  be  reliable,  or  did  it  just  pop 
up  while  you  were  using  a search  engine? 

• Does  the  site  appear  to  be  affiliated  with  a credible  institution — like  a university — or  does  it 
seem  to  be  operated  by  one  individual? 

• Is  the  tone  academic  and  scholarly,  or  does  it  appear  to  be  a personal  rant? 


• Has  the  site  been  revised  or  updated  recently?  (It  should  tell  you  if  it  has.) 

• Do  you  detect  indications  of  bias  or  sloppy  research  as  you  read  the  material? 

• Does  the  site  seem  to  have  been  written  and  posted  by  a student?  Is  it  advertising  papers  for  sale? 

• Do  you  notice  stylistic  and  mechanical  errors  that  would  be  highly  unlikely  in  a serious, 
scholarly  article? 

Did  you  think  of  other  strategies  or  questions? 

4.  When  you  use  information  from  a website,  you  must  include  the  following  bibliographic 
information  in  your  citation: 

• the  author  or  sponsoring  organization 

• the  title  of  the  website 

• the  date  that  the  website  was  last  updated 

• the  URL  (the  address  of  the  site) 

The  entry  that  you’ll  make  in  your  Works  Cited  list  will  probably  look  something  like  this: 


Miller,  Schutz,  Chantal.  “Globe  Archeology.”  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Research  Database. 
8 April  2000.  http://www.rdg.ac.uk./globe/Articles/Archaeology.htm 


You’ll  be  looking  at  how  to  set  up  citations  and  bibliographic  data  later  in  this  section. 

5.  The  websites  that  you  found  will  vary  from  those  of  other  students.  There  are  many  things  to  keep 
in  mind  as  you  determine  whether  or  not  the  website  is  a credible  source  of  information.  Affiliation 
with  a university  is  one  sign  that  the  website  is  likely  credible.  Check  to  see  when  the  site  was  last 
updated.  If  it  hasn’t  been  revised  or  updated  in  several  years,  you  should  reconsider  using  it.  Does 
the  website  present  its  information  in  a thorough  and  professional  manner?  Does  it  cite  its  own 
sources  accurately?  Is  all  of  the  bibliographic  information  provided? 

Here’s  an  example  of  an  excellent  website  that  outlines  written  resources  about  Hamlet.  It  was  set 
up  in  2002  as  a master’s  thesis  project  by  a student  at  the  University  of  South  Florida. 


Hamlet  Haven:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 

http://helios.acomp.usf.edu/  ~ sjenkinS/Ioberg/haven.html 


6.  The  websites  that  you  identified  as  bad  sources  of  information  for  your  research  on  Hamlet  will 
vary.  Likely,  accurate  bibliographic  information  wasn’t  available.  Inappropriate  sites  include  those 
that  advertise  free  essays  or  sites  that  are  by  students.  You  may  be  able  to  use  them  for 
brainstorming  purposes  but  not  for  actual  research  purposes. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  response. 


When  I looked  over  the  Shakespeare  section  at  the  library,  the  following  book  appealed  to  me: 
Charney,  Maurice.  Hamlets  Fictions.  New  York;  Routledge,  1988. 

I thought  this  book  could  be  useful  for  my  research  paper  because  it’s  clearly  written  and  it’s  fairly 
recent.  I was  especially  interested  in  one  of  the  essays  titled  “Hamlet  as  Comedy”  because  1 think  there 
are  some  really  funny  moments  in  Hamlet  and  I’d  like  to  look  into  how  stuff  like  that  fits  into  a tragedy. 


8.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  response. 


The  public  library  in  my  town  is  pretty  big,  so  there  were  quite  a few  journals  that  had  articles  about 
Hamlet.  I ended  up  choosing  the  following  article: 

Kapadia,  Parmita.  “The  Politics  of  Choice;  English  Language  Shakespeare  Productions  in  India.”  The 
Upstart  Crow:  A Shakespeare  Journal  11(2002):  68-82. 

I’m  interested  in  learning  how  Shakespeare  works  when  it’s  translated  into  other  languages  and  presented 
for  other  cultures.  When  I skimmed  the  article,  it  also  seemed  readable.  This  journal  is  just  published 
once  per  year.  It  seems  very  credible  because  it’s  established;  it’s  been  published  for  eleven  years.  As 
well,  it’s  published  by  the  English  department  of  a university.  The  author  is  also  an  English  professor  at 
a different  university. 


Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  “Love  in  Hamlet”  is  far  too  general  as  a topic.  As  you  already  know,  love  is  a concept  that’s  rife 
with  generalizations.  In  order  to  write  an  essay  that  doesn’t  become  maudlin  or  stereotypical,  it 
would  help  to  narrow  this  topic  down.  For  instance,  what  kinds  of  love  exist  in  Hamlet?  Would 
you  like  to  discuss  love  between  two  particular  characters,  such  as  Hamlet  and  Ophelia?  Is  the 
play  saying  something  about  love  between  parents  and  children?  Once  you  establish  a more 
specific  direction,  the  topic  becomes  viable. 

b.  “The  use  of  song  in  Hamlet”  is  both  interesting  and  specific  partly  because  songs  are  used  so 
rarely  in  the  play.  You’ll  be  able  to  find  just  three  or  four  examples  of  the  use  of  song  in  the 
play,  so  your  topic  is  already  quite  specific.  Once  you  decide  to  investigate  this  topic  further, 
you’ll  need  to  look  at  things  like  where  the  songs  are  placed,  who  sings  them,  and  what  their 
literal  meaning  is.  From  there,  you  should  be  able  to  develop  a strong  thesis. 
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c.  “Hamlet’s  indecision”  is  certainly  a possible  topic;  it’s  narrower  than  “love”  as  a topic  and  more 
general  than  “song”  because,  of  course,  much  of  the  play  concerns  his  indecision.  A university 
student  might  want  to  think  twice  about  this  topic  because  over  the  centuries,  Hamlet’s 
indecision  has  been  the  focus  of  many  discussions.  The  topic  is,  in  a sense,  not  a “fresh  and 
original”  one.  But  at  your  level  of  study,  this  wouldn’t  be  a problem.  The  problem  you  might 
face,  though,  is  the  overwhelming  amount  of  secondary  material  on  this  topic. 

The  fact  that  scholars  have  written  extensively  about  a topic  that  you  want  to  discuss  doesn’t 
mean  that  you  shouldn’t  pursue  the  topic;  however,  it  can  be  worth  choosing  topics  that  aren’t 
immediately  obvious.  For  instance,  Hamlet  is  sometimes  chastised  by  critics  for  being  spineless 
and  indecisive,  so  it  might  not  contribute  a lot  to  the  discussion  if  you  simply  agree.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  try  to  explore  the  opposite  view.  Instead  of 
condemning  Hamlet  for  being  weak  and  ineffectual,  is  there  a way  to  see  him  or  applaud  him  as 
strong  or  clever?  The  purpose  of  writing  a research  paper  isn’t  always  about  going  against  the 
grain,  but  arguing  in  this  way  might  lead  to  an  original  and  innovative  take  on  Hamlet. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Make  sure  you  contact  your  teacher  before  starting  work  on  a topic 

that’s  significantly  different  from  those  suggested. 

b.  to  e.  The  purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  generate  ideas,  clarify  your  thinking,  and  consider 
your  own  prior  knowledge  about  the  play  and  issues  related  to  it.  This  is  how  you  can 
begin  to  get  into  the  topic  you’ve  chosen. 

3.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  you  might  develop  a thesis  statement  from  the  topic  suggested: 


Broad  Topic 

the  role  of  song  in  Hamlet 

Specific  Observation 

Ophelia  and  the  clowns  are  the  only  characters  who  sing. 

Thesis  Statement 

In  Hamlet,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  song.  A careful  enumeration  of 
these  examples  reveals  that  the  only  characters  who  sing  are  Ophelia  in  Act  4, 
Scene  5 and  the  Gravedigger  in  Act  5,  Scene  1.  The  songs,  through  both  their 
lyrics  and  their  singers,  link  two  central  concerns  of  the  play— love  and  death. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Don’t  worry  if  your  thesis  isn’t  something  profound  or  original,  but  do  try  to 
go  beyond  making  a simple  observation.  Don’t  just  say,  for  example,  that  there’s  a lot  of  violence  in 
Hamlet  and  point  out  examples.  Try,  rather,  to  draw  a conclusion  that  you  can  argue  about  the  role 
violence  plays. 

5.  a.  Examples  will  depend  on  the  topic  you’ve  chosen  and  your  thesis.  Did  you  quote  accurately? 

Did  you  include  line  breaks  if  the  quoted  lines  were  in  verse?  Did  you  identify  the  speaker? 

b.  Your  information  should  include 

• the  play  (an  obvious  one  in  this  case)  • the  scene 

• the  act  • the  line  numbers 

Don’t  worry  about  precise  formatting  at  this  point. 
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6.  a.  As  before,  your  examples  will  depend  on  your  topic  and  thesis.  You  can  use  as  many  secondary 
sources  as  you’d  like,  though  there’s  no  reason  to  go  beyond  two  or  three  for  this  project.  This 
question  asked  you  for  two  quotations  from  a credible  source,  but  you  can  quote  from  two 
sources  if  you’d  rather. 

b.  The  bibliographic  information  to  provide  will  vary  depending  on  the  type  of  sources  you’re 
using.  If  you  quoted  from  a book,  you  should  include  the  title,  author,  publisher,  date  and  place 
of  publication,  and  page  number(s).  If  you  quoted  from  a periodical,  you  should  include  the 
title  of  the  article,  the  name  of  the  author,  the  name  and  number  of  the  periodical,  the  date  of 
publication,  and  the  page  number(s). 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  Depending  on  your  own  experience  of  reading  and  writing  essays,  you  may  have  described  the 
function  of  an  introduction  in  many  different  ways.  Introductions  do  serve  to  spark  the  interest  of 
readers  on  the  one  hand,  but  also  to  guide  and  direct  readers  on  the  other.  An  introduction  needs  to 
lay  out  the  path— to  let  readers  know  where  the  writer  is  going  to  take  them.  The  most  important 
questions  of  the  paper  should  be  highlighted  in  the  introduction. 

2.  The  way  you  describe  introductions  that  appeal  to  you  will  depend  on  your  particular  interest  in 
essays  and  other  sorts  of  texts  and  your  experience  reading  them.  You  might  enjoy  introductions 
that  are  slightly  unconventional  and  that  begin  with  an  idea  or  fact  that  doesn’t  immediately  seem 
related  to  the  topic.  You  might  prefer  introductions  that  bring  forward  large  ideas  and  then  pull 
them  into  the  more  specific  realm  of  the  topic.  Perhaps  you  like  introductions  that  incorporate  the 
words  of  other  writers  or  intellectuals.  Sometimes  anecdotal  introductions  are  very  effective  because 
the  personal  tone  and  presence  of  the  writer  is  immediately  established. 

3.  To  spark  the  interest  and  attention  of  your  friend,  you  might  begin  with  a dramatic  quotation  from 
the  play  itself.  You  might  formulate  a description  of  one  of  the  characters  that’s  original  or 
unexpected.  You  might  begin  with  an  outrageous  proposition  about  the  play.  But  remember,  a 
research  paper  isn’t  a personal  essay;  don’t  get  too  informal. 

4.  Does  your  introduction  do  these  things? 

• engage  the  interest  of  your  audience 

• articulate  a clear  thesis  statement 

• reveal  a confident  knowledge  of  the  play 

• provide  a sense  of  the  paper’s  direction 

5.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  use  a sentence  outline  or  a topic  outline;  what  does  matter  is  that 
you  map  out  for  yourself  where  you  want  to  go  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can.  But  don’t  be  afraid 
to  deviate  from  your  projected  path— as  long  as  you  have  a good  reason  for  doing  so  and  don’t 
become  hopelessly  lost! 
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6.  If  you  were  to  set  up  the  entries  in  a proper  Works  Cited  list,  they  would  appear  like  this.  Note  that 
in  the  case  of  periodicals,  dates  are  put  in  parentheses  when  it’s  necessary  to  separate  them  from 
the  volume  numbers. 

Works  Cited 

Baring,  Maurice.  “At  the  Court  of  King  Claudius.”  Hamlet  with  Related  Readings.  Dom  Saliani,  Chris 
Ferguson,  Tim  Scott,  eds.  Toronto:  International  Thomson  Publishing,  1997.  164-166. 

Callaghan,  Dympna,  Lorraine  Helms,  and  Jyotsna  Singh.  The  Weyward  Sisters:  Shakespeare  and  Feminist 
Politics.  Cambridge,  MA:  Blackwell,  1994. 

Giddens,  Eugene.  “Shakespeare  and  Masculinity.”  Notes  and  Queries  49  (2002):  283-285. 

Habib,  Imtiaz.  “‘Never  Doubt  I Love’:  Misreading  Hamlet.”  College  Literature  21.2  (1994):  19-32. 
Loomba,  Ania.  Shakespeare,  Race,  and  Colonialism.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2002. 

7.  Remember,  this  isn’t  your  finished  copy,  so  don’t  worry  too  much  about  the  mechanical  aspects  of 
writing.  Simply  use  your  outline,  your  notes,  and  your  own  ideas  to  produce  a draft.  It’s  during  the 
revising  and  editing  stages  that  you  can  work  out  the  glitches. 

8.  Once  again,  remember  that  this  is  rough-draft  work.  If  you’d  like  to  review  a few  ideas  for  writing 
conclusions,  take  a look  back  at  Module  1. 

9.  When  revising,  refer  to  the  points  listed  before  question  11  as  well  as  the  checklists  from  Module  1 
and  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  If  you  can  get  some  peer  editing 
with  the  help  of  a study  partner,  that  person  should  comment  on  these  questions: 

• Is  the  thesis  clear,  interesting,  and  arguable? 

• Does  the  paper  stick  to  its  thesis,  or  does  the  argument  wander? 

• Does  the  writer’s  voice  come  through? 

• Is  the  language  clear? 

• Can  you  suggest  any  improvements? 

10.  a.  This  is  far  too  vague  a title,  and  it  doesn’t  provide  the  reader  with  any  information  other  than 
the  fact  the  paper  is  about  Hamlet.  It’s  also  terribly  boring.  Generally,  the  title  needn’t  indicate 
that  the  piece  of  writing  is  a “research  paper.”  This  fact  will  become  apparent  to  the  reader. 

b.  This  title  is  clear  and  effective.  Ophelia  is  pinpointed  as  the  topic  of  the  paper  and  “A  Study  in 
Contrasts”  provides  the  reader  with  some  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  discussion. 

c.  This  title  is  perfectly  acceptable.  It  could  be  expanded  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  title— 
for  instance,  “Images  of  ‘The  Mousetrap’  in  Hamlet:  A Study  in  X.”  Colons  can  be  very  useful 
in  titles. 


d.  “Essay  #4”  is  a title  that  might  perform  an  administrative  task  but  is  absolutely  ineffective 
otherwise.  Avoid  any  titles  of  this  sort.  If  your  teacher  has  a special  numerical  requirement, 
make  up  an  effective  title  and  then  include  the  number  of  the  essay  underneath  it. 
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